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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 
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Lonpon, October 1, 1894. 
The End of LT is a weary prospect that opens before 


the Long Heaven grant 


our eyes this autumn. 
Peace ? 


that the dismal forecast may not be 
fulfilled ! But it is impossible not to feel a horrible 
foreboding that the war which is raging between 
Japan and China may mark the beginning of the 
long dreaded war which has been staved off for 
more than twenty years. In olden times Japan 
and China might have worried each other in Korea 
for a generation without even a rumour of their 
mutual butcheries reaching European ears. To-day 
all that has been altered. The newspaper and the 
telegraph have made even the remotest battlefield 
for the moment as visible as the central cockpit of 
Europe. Commerce has linked nation with nation 
so closely that every move in the Orient reacts upon 
the Stock Exchange of London and the markets of 
America ; and no one can say how soon the con- 
flagration in the farthest East may fire.the powder 
magazines of the West. England, Russia, France 
and the United States are all deeply interested in 
the issue of the contest, and it will take wary 
walking on the part of the rulers of the world if 
they are not to stumble into the yawning gulf of 
war. 

It is most disquieting that just at the 
time when war has broken out in the 
East the papers should begin to publish 


The Health of 
the Tzar. 


day by day more or less alarming reports concerning 
the health of the Tzar—Peace Keeper of Europe. 
It is true that the reports have been so contradictory 
and so confused that no credence can be attached to 
any single statement. He has had diabetes, apoplexy, 
Bright’s disease and any number of other deadly 


maladies, all of which he could not have had 


XUM 


simultaneously without giving up the ghost. The 
fact that the Tzar is ill, and seriously ill, is officially 
admitted, for the Ojicial Gazette has announced that 
the Emperor never thoroughly recovered from his 
serious attack of influenza, and now nephritis (disease 
of the kidneys) has shown itself, necessitating his 
Majesty’s sojourn in the warmer climate of the 
Crimea, by the advice of Professor Zakharin and 


Professor Leyden. Thither the Tzar has gone, and 
there all Europe hopes he may recover health and 
strength to fulfii for years to come his beneficent rél. 
of the Peace Keeper of the Continent. It is 


to think what might happen if he were 


terrible 
to ais bppear. 
Europe will never appreciate, till he is gone, what we 
all owe to that strong silent man, whose one idea is 
We all hope that the 


most valuable life in Europe may be spared ; but his 


the maintenance of peace. 
indisposition perceptibly increases the dangers of 
impending war. 

The peril which threatens the world is 


The Real 


not due so much to the risk of local com- 
Danger. 


plications or diplomatic interventions as 
to thé contagious influence of war. Ridicule it as we 
please, the war fever is latent in the blood of nations. 
The lust for slaying, like the passion for gaming, is 
one of the most deeply rooted of all our ancestral 
vices. <A brilliantly successful campaign on land or sea 
has the same subtle intoxication for nations that a 
brilliantly successful coup on the gaming-table has 
on the spectators. When any one breaks the bank 
at Monte Carlo, M. Blane rejoices, knowing well 
that the spectacle of great winnings will far more 
than compensate him for his losses by the fascination 
which it will excite over those who usually refuse to 
stake a coin. The sensational victories achieved by 
the Japanese by land and sea, the spectacle which 
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they afford the world of the immense results that 
can be achieved, as it were, by a single throw of the 
dice upon the gaming-table of Mars, have enormously 
increased the explosiveness of the political atmo- 
sphere. The military class everywhere feels elated, 
the air is full of talk of belligerent “shop,” the 
public mind is 
fascinated by the 
spectacle of the 
sudden decisiveness 
of the Japanese 
victories. There is 
probably not an 
officer in the armies 
and navies of Eu- 
rope who does not 
feel his fingers itch 
to take a share in 
the great game of 
war, and there 
must be schemers 
and adventurers 
not a few who feel 
their pulse beat 
quick at the ob- 
ject-lesson which 
the war affords of 
the splendid stakes 
that can be won at 
a stroke by an ap- 
peal to the sword. 
Since the German 
victories of 1870 
there has been 
nothing quite so 
dramatic as the 
Japanese victories 
by land and sea. 
The human tiger 
has tasted blood 
once more, and 
the appetite 
grows with eating. 

Look for a moment at the brutal truth 


** Force Rules 


the World,” “Without blinking its significance. Japan 


by two bloody battles has won in a 
month what would not have been accorded her by a 
century of peaceful progress. Till yesterday she was 
merely an Asiatic State with whom, if our Govern- 
ment did conclude a new treaty, it was done more from 
@ readiness to humour the vanity of her rulers than 





THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 
(From a photograph by I, Uyeno, Nagasaki.) 
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as a formal recognition of her rank. To-day she is 
everywhere recognised as one of the great Powers— 
possibly in the Eastern seas the greatest Power. 
They are no longer humoured or bullied, ridiculed 
or petted. They command the homage of respect, 
the recognition of awe. For Japan has shown that 
she can fight and 
win. She has 
proved her capacity 
to wield the 
thunder-hammer of 
the modern Thor, 
her generals can 
maneuvre many 
legions, her  ad- 
mirals can win 
naval battles; 
alike on land and 
sea she has smit- 
ten down with 
leaden hail and 
iron shell the hosts 
of her enemies. 
And at once all 
nations bow down 
before the ap- 
parition of Japan 
mnilitant, and ad- 
mit with some 
dismay that a 
new and_ incalcul 
able displacement 
of the centre of 
gravity has taken 
place, and that 
all political cal- 
culations will 
have to be _ re- 
considered in the 
presence of this 
new factor in the 
politics of the 
world. Was King 
Olaf then so far wrong when he chanted :— 


Force rules the world. Has ruled it, will rule it. 
Meekness is weakness. Force is triumphant! 


It may not be so in the long run, but within the 
limited horizon visible to the conductors of news- 
papers it seems only too manifestly true, and that 
impression reinforces most inopportunely all the forces 
which make for war in the world. 
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Thai, however, is not by any means the 
only danger. It is the most infmediate. 
The bold and brilliant aggression of the 
Japanese is acting on European militarism as brandy 
acts on a dipsomaniac ; but even if this danger be 


The Future 
of China, 


overcome by a special dispensation of saving grace, 
there is another and 
raster peril behind. 
The Japanese vic- 
tories, especially if 
they should be fol- 
by an 
energetic attack 
upon the vitals of 
the Chinese Em- 
pire, may have 


lowed up 


consequences which 
will give a decisive 
cast to the history 
of the twentieth 
century. The 
Chinese Empire 
holds 
confines nearly one- 
third of the human 
Its frontiers 


within its 


race. 

march with those 
of Russia, Britain 
and France. Its 


coast is fringed 
with European set- 
tlements. European 
missionaries and 
furopean traders 
are to be found in 
every province. 
The consequences 
of 
porary weakening 
of the authority of 
the central Govern- 
ment over this 
enormous of 
immobile humanity are as difficult to estimate as the 
consequences of the more probable result —the rebirth 
of the Chinese Empire. It is impossible to believe 
that-China will go to pieces. Empires that have 
lasted a thousand years do not break up so easily. 
A State that survived the Taiping Rebellion and the 
occupation of Pekin is not likely to go down under the 
But for good or for ill this war is 


a sudden tem- 


THE 


mass 


Japanese invasion. 
certain to produce serious changes in the attitude of 





EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 


(From a photograph by H. Uyeno, Nagasak.) 
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China to her neighbours, and a very small change on 
the part of so very huge a mass may produce all the 
results of an international earthquake. 

Wie Sunday, September 16th, will henceforth 
Japanese be a Red Letter Day in the calendar of 
Victories. Japan. For on that day she succeeded 

in inflicting a 
double defeat upon 
her hereditary 
enemy, which has 
at for the 
moment settled the 
fate of Korea. The 
Chinese General 


Tso, 40,000 


men, entrenched 


least 


with 


himself in a strong 
position at Ping- 
Ying, 
Arabi 
himself 
Kebir. 
him the Japanese 
Lord Wolseley, 
Field Marshal Ya- 


launched 


much as 
established 


at Tel-el- 


Against 


magata, 
an army in tkree 
divisions, 40,000 
strong. As long as 
the had 
only to face a front 
attack, they stood 
to their guns, but 
the third 
division, making an 
march 


Chinese 


when 


arduous 
across the hills, fell 


upon them in the 
rear, they broke 
and fled, 2,000 


were killed, 14,000 
captured, the rest 
were dispersed. 
yeneral Tso’s force, in fact, was wiped out just like 
Arabi’s, and the Japanese General was left free to 
pacify Korea, On the same day the Chinese were 
landing 7000 men as reinforcements at the mouth of 
the Yalu, when the fleet that escorted the transport 
was attacked practically 
destroyed as a fighting force. 
been full of the details of the greatest naval battle 
The Chinese, under Admiral Ting, 


by the Japanese and 
The papers have 


of the new era. 
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who had Captain Han- 
neken as foreign adviser, 
had’ several ironclads and 
cruisers inshore. They 
had their transports to 
protect, and they stood 
on the defensive, agaizist 
a Japanese fleet of 
armoured cruisers and 
torpedo boats. The 
Japanese, who had sea 
room and no_ impedi- 
menta, took the offensive, 
and after a long day’s 
fight smashed up the 
Chinese fleet. The 
Japanese had the advan- 
tage all round. They 
chose their own distance, 
pounded the enemy at 
their discretion, out- 
maneuvred him, out- 
steamed him, and out- 
fought him, and at night- 
fall had sunk two of his 
ironclads and burnt two 
of his cruisers without 


THE REVIEW OF 


ADMIRAL TING. 
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(From a photcgraph by Mendelssohn, Newcastle.) 
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the loss of a singtc ship. 
The ruck of the Chinese 
fleet scuttled away ‘in 
the darkness, leaving the 
Japanese masters of the 
sea. 
Ted tecenns 1* . Wal ; be 
oftheSea some .time 
Fight. ‘before the 
full significance of the 
fight at Yalu is under- 
stood. But already some 
things are clear. First 
and foremost is the old 
lesson that superior speed, 
which enables you to 
choose your own range to 
fight or refuse to fight at 
your discretion, is the 
most valuable factor in 
naval combats. Secondly, 
although both fleets were 
equipped with torpedoes, 
they were of no_practi- 
cal use in the action. 
The Japanese, when the 
fight was over, blew up a 
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stranded ship with a torpedo, but that hardly counts. 
Thirdly, the big guns seem to have counted for com- 
paratively little ; the battle was decided by shells at 
long range and the hail of the quick-firing guns. 
Fourthly, the ram seems to have counted for as 
little as the torpedo.  Fifthly, 
seamanship, skill, courage, and all 
the old fighting qualities which 
were decisive when the Empire 
of the Sea was won by Nelson’s 
hearts of oak, are as valuable as 
Sixthly and lastly, success 
in future will 


ever. 
in naval warfare 
depend as much upon the rapidity 
with which injured ships can be 
refitted as upon the weight of 
their the horse- 
power of their engines. On the 
whole, this tends to reassure John 
Bull. 
era 


armament or 


If men still count in this 
he 


best 


machines, thinks he 
the ot 
comes to refitting he 


of 


will have it, and 
when it 


has got three docks and coaling-stations for the 


CAPTAIN 


enemy's one. 

The practical moral for us is that the 

Sea Power ; 
in Power that commands the sea commands 
History. The the 
Japanese afford new and striking illustrations of 
what Captain Mahan calls the decisive influence 
The Power that rules the 


Englishmen, 


everything. successes of 


of sea power in history. 


sea rules the world. Hence, most 


however much they may have groaned under the 
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increased income tax, must feel somewhat more 
comfortable in reflecting that the increased expendi- 
security, that Lord 


though costly, will 


ture means increased and 


tosebery’s naval programme, 
nevertheless ensure our country that ¢ommand of 
the seas which is the fundamental 
condition of our Imperial exist- 
ence. For the rest, while we may 
be willing to tender our friendly 
offices whenever there is a chance 
of a peaceful mediation, we shall 


preserve a strict neutrality, re- 


fusing to be involved in the 
fray, but strengthening our 
forces on the spot for the 
defence of our interests and 
the protection of our subjects. 
For no one can foresee what 
may happen in the immedi- 
ate future now that the second 
ac seal has been broken and 
War has ridden forth on his 
red horse, and “power has been given to 
him to take peace from the earth and that they 
should kill one another, and there was given 
unto him a great sword”— which Heaven grant 
may be sheathed before it is fleshed in the 
West. 


It is, however, devoutly to be hoped that 
France and 


England. there will be no occasion to put these 


complacent reflections to the actual test 


of war. At present there certainly seems no reason 
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to expect that any outstanding dispute with any of 
our neighbours will lead to such an issue. An 
anonymous writer in the Deutsche Revue who asks 
the question, “Is a great war in prospect?” says 
that he fears it is owing to the chance that France 
will court a collision with England. He says, “ No 
war would be so popular in France as one with 
England, especially as there are good reasons for 
entertaining a hope of victory.” Now while no one 
can deny that the French are “ugly” just now, 
being apparently bent upon “ trying it on” all round 
the world as if tosee how much we can stand, it is a 
mistake to think that war with England would be 
popular in France. Wars which have to be made 
by the whole armed manhood of a nation are never 
popular, and such wars are not made on a mere 
chance of victory. France may drift into war from 
giving too loose a rein to her adventurous Chau- 
vinists, but she will never deliberately plunge into it 
on the chance, while ‘Germany is on her left flank, and 
when the issue of the struggle would depend upon the 
result of naval war. France may desire to be 
revenged for Waterloo, but she never forgets Tra- 
falgar. 
The Journalist LHe publication of such articles as this 
as in the Deutsche Revue can hardly be 
erent. two severely condemned. It is un- 
fortunate that while statesmen and sovereigns have 
tardily learned the urgent necessity of refraining 
from hurling live coals into the powder magazine, 
newspaper editors have so little sense of their 
responsibility for keeping the peace. There is still 
too much reason in the bitter jest of General von 
Schweinitz when he replied to my question as to the 
best means of maintaining peace, by prescribing the 
immediate gagging of half-a-dozen prominent journal- 
ists. M. Kalnoky last month spoke seriously in the 
same sense. He said :— 


There is not a single Government in Europe which does 
not endeavour to dispose of disturbing symptoms as soon as 
they make their appearance. Notwithstanding all due regard 
for the Press, I cannot conceal the fact that the worst of 
these symptoms which are conjured up in connection with 
altogether unimportant incidents are to be attributed to the 
sensational and often mischievous manner in which the nerves 
of the newspaper-reading public have been played upon. It 
were desirable that the peace congresses should turn their 
attention to this circumstance. * 

M. Kalnoky’s commended 


suggestion may be 


to the Peace Society. A mission for the con- 
version of the journalist might not be  success- 
ful, but there is no doubt that it is very much 
needed. 
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ieidinains Contrast, for instance, the language of 

questcf M. Casimir Perier, whose admirable 
Madagascar. syeech at Chateaudun is full of “con 
sciousness of his duties and of his moral responsibility,” 
with the irresponsible intemperate diatribes even of 
so weighty and usually serious a newspaper as the 
Temps, which, by way of contributing to international 
amenity and the peace of the world, has been 
denouncing the English as wolves, the common 
enemies of the human race. This outburst was 
prompted by the fear that we might embarrass them 
in their latest campaign of conquest. France has 
just despatched a mission to the capital of Madagascar, 
with an ultimatum which practically demands the 
conversion of the island into a French dependency. 
The Hovas, although wretchedly poor, are not with- 
out pride, and it is probable the French will have to 
back up their mission of the autumn by an expedition 
in the spring. This will cost money and the lives of 
many men, and by way of reconciling the French to 
the sacrifice the Temp: gets up steam against the 
English wolves, who at present certainly seem to be 
behaving in a most lamblike fashion, not merely 
in Madagascar, but in Siam, in China and in 
Africa. 
The Reduce. 0rd Kimberley has declined to receive 

tionof a deputation from the Arbitration Alli- 
Armaments. ance in support of their memorial for 
the reduction of armaments, the moment not being 
propitious. But the memorialists may console them- 
selves by the statement of the Russian Minister of 
Finance, M. de Witte, who, in the course of an inter- 
view at Vienna, expressed himself strongly in favour 
of the reduction of armaments, thereby undoubtedly 
giving public utterance to the well-known desire of 
the Tzar. M. de Witte’s words, which Lord Kim- 
berley might have echoed with advantage, were thus 
reported :— 


It is to be regretted that the increase of armaments is 
still going on, despite the agreement on the part of the 
three most powerful sovereigns to maintain peace. Every 
new effort a State may make in this respect compels 
other States to go and do likewise, and the result is that 
the relations between the forces of the respective powers 
remain as they were, while the general strength is fruit- 
lessly exhausted. The impulse to the increase of the arma- 
ments did not emanate from Russia; but she cannot avoid 
following the imperative example of ‘ther States. What a 
blessing it would be for all States if they could save half 
that expenditure.” 


One half! Why, to save ever. ten per cent. would 
be a boon that could be felt in every cottage in 


Europe. 
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The storm centre of the continent of 
Europe, like that of the continent of 
Asia, lies in the East. There are signs 
that the long dead calm that has prevailed in 
The Bulgarian elections have 


Bulgarian 
Unrest. 


Bulgaria is ending. 
resulted in the election of a majority of advocates 


of the so-called Russian policy. Prince Ferdinand, 


whose Ministers are prosecuting M. Stambuloff 
for speaking disrespectfully of his sovereign, 
is anxious for a reconciliation with the Tzar. 


He was not elected either 
in accordance with the Constitution 
or the Treaty of Berlin. 
tion he must first vacate the throne, and then be 
elected to it again by the vote of a freely elected 


His position is illegal. 
Bulgarian 


To secure Russia’s recogni- 


Bulgarian Assembly. As Prince Ferdinand is not 
prepared to play double or quits, the question remains 
where it has been. Mussia’s policy, as M. de Giers 
defined it to me when I was in St. Petersburg in 
1887, was a policy of peace and patience. “ How long 
will your patience last?” I asked. “It will last 
longer than the Coburger,” was M. de Giers’ reply ; 
and, judging from present symptoms, M. de Giers 
was right. 

M. de Witte, in the interview referred 


The Kaiser 4 
and his to above, remarked that for eleven years 
Nobles. the Tzar had never made a speech about 


war, nor had he even alluded to the possibility of 
war. During the last six years war would have 
broken out on more than one occasion but for his 
This is certainly a case where speech 


His young relative, 


intervention. 
is silvern but silence golden. 
the shouting Kaiser, who for some months past 
appeared to have been converted to a belief-in that 
Carlylean maxim, has relapsed. He has made two 
serious and somewhat sensational speeches, both of 
which, however, related more to domestic than to 
foreign enemies. At Kénigsburg, on September 6, 
he launched a kind of torpedo-speech at the East 
Prussian nobility, who have of late been agitating 
more vigorously than the Kaiser liked against his 
policy. 
were eloquently reminded that behind the Chan- 
cellor was their King, and that cbl ge 
should imply an obligation to oppose their sovereign 
who represents the Monarchy by right Divine. 
“ How often,” soliloquised the Kaiser, “have my 
ancestors been compelled to withstand the misguided 


The agrarian opponents of Count Caprivi 


noblesse 


members of a single class for the good of the whole 
community !” No doubt ; that is the true function of 
kings, although too often they support the misguided 


class against the whole community. The Emperor, 
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however, splendidly confident in his right Divine, 
which seems to carry with it an infallible discern- 
ment of what is good for the whole community, con- 
cluded his speech as follows :— 


Now, gentlemen, my summons goes forth to you :—* Up and 
fight for religion, for morality, and for order against the parties 
of revolution.” As the ivy twines itself round the enarled stem 
of the oak, adorning it with its foliage and protecting it when 
storms roar through its branch: s, so must the ranks of the 
May it, and with 
it the whole nobility of German stock, be a shining example 
for those sections of the people which still hang back. Let it 

Forward, with 
who deserts his 


Prussian nobility close up round my house. 


be so; let us march together to this struggle. 
the help of God, and lust to honour be le 


King. 

The Uneasi- NO one exactly knows against whom 
ness of they are to fight. Only one thing is 
Authority. 


clear, they are not to fight against Impe- 


rial and Royal Me. <A 


menace was addressed to the Poles a few days later, 


similar message of veiled 


and that also has produced sputterings of disclaimer. 
People are asking whether the Emperor means to 
It is not likely. 
Rulers everywhere feel their 
authority threatened, and they naturally attempt 
to rally all the rallyable forces of society to their 


begin a new period of repression. 


their position and 


Of this tendency a very curious illustra- * 
tion afforded 
Of all the 
was about the last to be 
with Heaven. But misfortune 
bedfellows, and Crispi has startled his atheistic sup- 
porters by declaring with a loud voice his faith in God. 


support. 


was last month by Signor Crispi. 


statesmen in Europe, Signor Crispi 
suspected of an alliance 


makes strange 


Speaking at a recent banquet, Signor Crispi said :— 


Society is now passing through a painfully critical moment. 
To-day we feel more than ever the necessity for strengthening 
: An infamous sect has come out of the 
earth its flags, 


the civil authority. 
blackest 
“ Neither God nor leader.” 
a common sentiment close our ranks and figh 
Let us inseribe on our banner, * With God, with King, for the 


and has written on 
Let us who are united to-day by 


t this monster. 


eaves of the 


Fatherland.” 


Such utterances from such men give 


the saying of the irreverent Frenchman that “if the 


new point to 


Supreme Being did not exist it really would be 
It is said that Signor 
Freemasorr the 
but Freemasonry in Italy 


necessary to invent Him.” 
Crispi being a must believe in 
Architect of the universe : 
at all events has been popu 
anything but identical with Theism. 

As it is written in the Apocalypse that 
ven about the 


larly believed to be 


The End of age 
the Lull in “there was silence in Hea‘ 
Polities. space of half-an-hour,” so it may he said 


that there has been silence in England for the space 
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of nearly a whole month. Fagged and jaded states- 
men have been recruiting their exhausted energies 
on mountain and on moor, obstinately turning a 
deaf ear to the syrens who would lure them to the 
platform or the banqueting hall. Lord ~osebery, 
who accepted the freedom of the City of Inverness 
and opened an exhibition of Highland industries, was 
almost the only voice tu break the silence. What he 
said was not calculated to disturb the Olympian calm 
of our momentary mood. He eulogised the spirit in 
politics which recognises that all opponents are 
not necessarily the spawn of the Evil One, and, 
speaking within rifleshot of Culloden, drew a hopeful 
augury for Ireland from the fact that the victors and 
vanquished of 1745—notwithstanding all Cumber- 
land’s butcheries—now live together in indissoluble 
bonds of mutual respect and mutual love. He 
refrained from touching upon questions of con- 
troversy, but it is only too obvious wherein the 
historical parallel fails. The Irish have no Bannock- 
burn with which to console themselves for the bitter 
memory of innumerable Cullodens, and the Scotch 
have lived up to their national motto, “ Nemo me 
impune lacessit,” in a fashion which has made us 
grant them that virtual Home Rule from which 
their prosperity and contentment spring. 

In default of other subjects to discuss, 
Lord Rosebery himself has formed the 
chief topic of such political controversy as 
has managed to keep itself agoing in September. The 
Speaker, surely in the absence of Sir T. Wemyss 
Reid, emitted a melancholy bleat for leadership, and 
editors, at a loss for topics for leaders, found the 
subject handy. 


The 
Liberal 
Leader. 


* Lead us, in the name of Heaven 
lead us ; somewhere—somelow—some time—only lead 
us!” the underlying assumption being of course 
that Lord Rosebery is not leading, and great is 
the chuckling among the enemy. But a moment's 
reflection might have taught the clamourers for more 
dashing leadership that the political situation is not 
exactly fitted for the display of the qualities they 
sigh for. When battles are won by counting noses, 
and you have only twenty more to count than 
your enemy, the first duty of a leader is to keep his 
noses together. It would, for instance, have been 
easy enough for Lord Rosebery to lead heroically in 
any given direction ; but if a dozen of his party had 
gone over to the enemy, he would simply have led 
his followers into a ditch.. Lord Rosebery is the 
elected chief of a congeries of allied groups, the 
defection of any one of which is suflicient to ensure 


defeat, What, then, can he do but walk warily, 
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pick his way carefully, and refuse to go a single step 
further than he can carry his followers? To drive a 
fire-engine at full gallop down the Strand is magnifi 
cent, and if you brave a bell that can clear the way, 
it is easy enough; but if you are driving a heavy 
omnibus, and the street is full of costers’ barrows 
and donkey-carts, what can you do but crawl along 
as best you can? And that surely is just what Lord 
Rosebery is doing. 

The The impatient clamourers for more 
Liberal definite leadership remind ene of nothing 
Tandem. much as of passengers whe will insist 
upon the driver flogging the horse in the shafts with 
out inquiring how his leader will behave, Nothing is 
more certain that, it Lord Rosebery were to take 
some of the advice pressed upon him, the leading 
horse in the team would turn round and look at him, 
absolutely refusing to stir. The objurgations of the 
passengers may be ignored. They may upset tlic 
coach ; they can certainly not expedite its progress, 
Lord Rosebery has exhibited the qualities indispen 
He has been full of 


tact; he has impressed every one by his suave, 


able to any one in his position. 


sagacious management, and he has rigorously sup 
pressed himself. No Prime Minister ever kept a 
Cabinet together more skilfully under greater difli 
culties, and that surely is no mean achievement. 
That he did not at the same time display the heroic 
dash of Henry of Navarre at the battle of Ivry i 
To have attempted the 
white plume description of leadership might have 


not to be wondered at. 


been magnificent, but it would simply have been 
suicide. But let not those who deride Lord Rosebery 
as a mere opportunist reckon without their host. 
Lord Rosebery does not wear his heart upon his 
sleeve, nor does his inner enthusiasm reveal itself to 
the man in the street. But the voleano is not the 
less of a volcano because it is not always in eruption, 
and when the time comes for leadership of another 
order, Lord Rosebery will not be wanting. 

Cad Bars An instructive but disagreeable incident 

Shindy 
in Ireland. 


has occurred in Ireland which ‘has given 
occasion to much merriment among the 
profane, and many searchings of heart among the 
faithful. 


mentary party finding that their treasury was run 


The representatives of the Irish Parlia 


ning dry sought to replenish it by the simple 
expedient of issuing a circular to all sympathisers 
and friends. In response to this circular, which 
seems to have been sent round to all prominent 
Home Rulers, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tweedmouth 


each sent a cheque for £100. Instantly Mr. Healy, 
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who is never so happy as when he can play the part 
of Marplot, raised the cry that the Irish Parliamen- 
tary party was betraying its independence for 
Saxon gold. Not a patriot raised a protest when 
Mr. Parnell accepted £10,000 from Mr. Rhodes, 
who is an Imperialist to his finger-tips ; but even the 
£200 accepted from Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tweed- 
mouth is scouted as a betrayal of the citadel of Irish 
independence. It is a pretty storm in a tea-cup, but 
one which brings into clear relief the two funda- 
mental factors of the situation ; first, that the Irish 
Parliamentary party is at its wits’ end for money ; 
and, secondly, that until Mr. Healy is saddled with 
the responsibility of leadership, he can be relied upon 
to employ all his mischievous ingenuity in rendering 
any other leadership impossible’ The only result of 
the incident will be to make the Irish Parliamentary 
party more willing to demonstrate their independence 
in the division lobby than they would have been had 
the money been given sub rosa, or accepted without 
protest. 


Perhaps the most important domestic 


Hope at last . 
for Temper- event of last month was the publication 
ance Reform. ,f Mr. Gladstone’s letter on the subject 
of a legislative remedy for intemperance. Writing 
to the Bishop of Chester, Mr, Gladstone threw a 
shell into the camp of the United Kingdom Alliance 
by declaring that “ Local Option could be no more 
than a partial and occasional remedy, that a limita- 
tion of licenses regarded as a remedy for intemper- 
ance was an imposture, and that he had long been 
convinced that the selling of liquors for public profit 
alone afforded the sole chance of escape from the pre 
sent miserable and almost contemptible predicament.” 
To make matters worse, Mr. Gladstone wound up this 
declaration in favour of Gothenburgism by expressing 
his satisfaction with which he regarded the activity 
of Mr. Chamberlain in promoting this particular 
reform. For a moment Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his 
friends were inclined to blaspheme, but upon second 
thoughts they decided to put the best face possible 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s declaration, and so to minimise 
his contemptuous reference to their favourite 
nostrum, 


propitious for the 


The moment, therefore, seems eminently 
summoning of a conference 
between the Gothenburgers on the one side and the 
Lawsonites on the other. Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
expresses the opinion of the great mass of moderate 
practical reformers, and it will encourage them to 
insist upon having a voice in the question which has 
been handled in such a manner as to land the 


country in what Mr. Gladstone truly calls a miserable 
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and contemptible predicament. Such a conference, 
which need not be a public one in the first instance, 
should endeavour to establish a modus vivendi between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. If such 
an agreement could be established, something might 
be done; if not, the publican will remain in the 
future as he has been in the past—the master of the 
situation. 


Another section of the Liberal party has 

Counsels of ‘ 
Perfection 
and its allies in the past month. 
Otherwise. 


been considerably exercising the mind of 
The Trades 
Union Congress, which met at Norwich 
at the beginning of September, passed a resolution 
in favour of the nationalisation of the land, and the 
Chis 


resolution was carried, on a division, by 219 to 61, 


whole means of production and exchange. 


figures which show a remarkable growth in socialistic 
feeling among the aristocrats of labour. Some of 
the wisest and most experienced of the Trades 
Unionists voted in the minority, and there has been 
considerable shaking of heads over the triumph of 
Mr. Keir Hardie. 


off the significance of the vote by the acceptance of 


The edge, however, was taken 


another resolution, which declared that it should be 
made a penal offence for any employer to bring 
labour into the district where the existing supply 
was suflicient for that district. That is to say, 
if ten farm labourers struck for £5 a week wage 
in harvest time, and there are one hundred 
labourers in the next parish who are starving for 
want of work, a farmer should be sent to gaol if 
he engaged ten of these suffering men to save his 
crops from ruin. A Congress which could gravely 
accept such a resolution could accept anything, and 
the vote on the preposterous proposal to give labour 
in any district absolute right to monopolise all the 
employment in that district to the exclusion of all 
other workmen outside its limits, discounted every 
subsequent resolution which the Congress passed. 
People would not have much faith in arithmetic if 
they found that its author began his exercise by 
stating that two and two make five, and that is pretty 
much what the Trades Union Congress did at Norwich 
when it accepted the resolution penalising the import 
of labour into a district regardless of any question as 
to the merits of the dispute which has rendered local 
labour unavailable for the work which needs to be 
done. 

The Trend A curious correspondence was published 

oo last month between the Baroness Burdett 

Castes, This 
also serves to illustrate the trend of the aspirations 


Coutts and the Operative Painters. 
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of organised labour. ‘The Operative Painters had 
heard that the Baroness Burdett Coutts was employ- 
ing some of her stablemen to paint her stables in 
their overtime. The secretary of the Painters’ 
Union wrote a civil letter, suggesting that as there 
were so many painters out of work, it would be 
more to the public interest if the Baroness 
employed the painters to do the work rather than 
stablemen who were already 
To this the Baroness replied in 


give the job to 
in full employment. 
a letter somewhat needlessly vehement, in which she 
protested against the veiled threat of the Union, and 
asserted with uncompromising emphasis her determi- 
nation to ignore the suggestion, The proposal made 
by the painters was not unreasonable, but of course 
if the Baroness or any one else choose to have their 
stables painted by stablemen they are within their 
strict legal right in pleasing themselves in the 
matter; nor is there any need for exalting a rude 
rejection of a friendly suggestion into the region of 
the heroics. As long as Unionists confine themselves 
to suggestions, no one has a right to complain, but 
there are many men who would like to send the 
Baroness to gaol if she gave a tinker a painter’s 
job. It may be of course that the shortest cut to 
the millennium is to establish the Indian caste system 
in its severest form as the rule in English industry, 
but that can hardly be said to have been proved. 

Mr. Fowler’s broad and liberal-minded 
The Coming ytterance upon the Parish Councils has 

Elections. y % 

attracted universal attention and almost 
as universal an agreement. Judging from the 
newspaper comments, there is a general disposition 
to accept his advice, and to elect the best men and 
women to administer the new Act regardless of party 
or of sect. Public opinion is gradually waking up to 
the fact that the elections for the Guardians and the 
London Vestries are much more important than the 
election of the Councils in the rural districts. In 
London the field is being cleared for a great fight 
over the School Board election, which takes place in 
the middle of November. Electioneering will hardly 
begin in earnest until the end of this month. 
the beginning of November to the end of the year 
little else will be heard of, and more local autho- 
rities will be elected in the last two months of 


From 


this year than have ever before been elected in any 
similar period. 

The closing days of September saw the 

Unification publication of the Report of the London 

of London. {Jnification Committee. Mr. Leonard 


Courtney, although a Unionist is a Liberal, and 
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he has gone hard to work with uncompromising 
thoroughness. The Report recommends that the 
Lord Mayor with all his ancient glory shall be 
transferred from the elect of the City to the choice of 
the London County Council. The City will hence 
forth be called the Old City, and will hav 
eight representatives on the Council, which 
will become a city council governing the whok 
of London. This council will have under it, 
however, some twenty district councils, which will be 
The net result of the 
change will be that the Old City will be incorporated 
with Greater London, and the Lord Mayor of the 


presided over by their mayors. 


future will be surrounded by nineteen mayors of 
districts. There is a great deal in a name, and it is 
possible that the conversion of the chairman of th« 
Chelsea Vestry into the Mayor of Chelsea will have 
more to do with the development of local life and 
the stimulating of local spirit than all the othe: 
changes recommended by the committee. 
siiaieaiiiies At the International Health Congress, 
for which has been sitting at Buda-Pesth, 
Diphtherla. oonsiderable excitement was occasioned 
by the announcement of the discovery of a cure for 
diphtheria, which is at present one of the most 
By this method it is 
brought under control by inoculating the patient 


unmanageable of diseases. 
with serum. By the use of this preventive system 
of inoculation the mortality from diphtheria is 
said to have fallen from 60 per cent. to 24 per 
hospital. The 


created no small 


cent. in a Paris announcement 


of the discovery excitement, 


which was not confined to the medical faculty 


alone. 
News comes from the Antipodes of the 
Australian " P me J is, 
Progress General Elections in Victoria. Sir James 


Patterson appealed to the country, and 
the country responded by electing 67 Opposition 
candidates and 28 Ministerialists. Three Ministers 
were defeated, and the Free-traders were smashed. 
Of the 95 members only 14 Free-traders were elected. 
Sir James Patterson resigned, and the Hon. George 
Turner is now the Prime Minister of the colony. In 
Queensland there has been so much trouble with 
the violence of the striking sheep-shearers that a 
district of 160 square miles has been placed under 
the provisions of the Peace Preservation Act, by 
which all carrying of firearms is strictly prohibited. 
The New South Wales Legislature has passed, by a 


large majority, a resolution in favour of female 
suffrage. Nearly every week brings news of fresh 


discoveries of gold in Western Australia. 
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DIARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


September 1. Collisions between police and miners 
on strike in Scotland. 

International Peace Congress concluded at 
Brussels, the King expressing sympathy with 
its obje-ts. 

Anniversary of Sedan celebrated in Germany. 

Office of the Acropolis, in Athens, wreekel by a 
military mob. 

2. International Hygienic Congress opened at 

Budapest. 

Pleasure boat capsized near Grange-over-Sanis, 
twenty-five persons being drowne1 
Trades Union Congress opened at Norwich. 
Disastrous forest fires in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. Four hundre | lives were lost, 
4. Princess Louise opened a Bazaar at Balmoral in 
aid of the new Crathie Church. 

At the Trades Union Congress Mr. F. Delves 
deliverei the Presidential Address, and the 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee was 
amended and approved. 

Lord Dufferin openel the Annual Meeting of 
the Library Ass»ciation in Belfast. 


x) 








THE COMTE DE PARIS, 


‘ From a photograph by the Stereoscopic Comp ny.) 


International Science Congress of Catholics was 
opened at Brussels. 

Three mail-bags stolen from the General Post 
Office. 

Dr. Kennion, Bishop of Adelaide, was electe | to 
the Bishopric of Bath and Wells. 

New Zealand Premier protested against the a. tion 
of Hawaii in annexing Neckar Island. 

The German Emperor unveiled a Statue of 
William I. at Kinigsberg. 

At the Hygienic Congress Prof. Liffler, who dis- 
covered the bacillus of diphtheria, presented 
an interesting report. 

Cholera increasing in Austrian Galicia. 

Trades Uniou Congress instructed the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to introduce a Bill fixing 
the hours of work in all trades and occupations 
at eight per day, or forty-eight per week. 

Convention between China and Burma ratified. 

Hygienic Congress discussed the subject of 
cholera. 

Inter-Parliamentary Conference at the Hagne 
appointed a Committee to prepare a scheme 
fur the establishment of an International 
tribunal of arbitration. 

Publication of the Edict of the Emperor of China 
dewlaring war against Japan. 
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As the Duchess of Connaught was abont to 
christen a new military balloon at Aldershot 
it was struck by lightning and burst, three 
soldiers being stricken down. 

The Trades Union Congress excluded miners 
from the resolution passe the previous day. 
Legislative Assembly at Sydney mare the eight- 

hours working day in mines compulsory. 

Canadian sealers who had claims against the 
U.S.A. Governm-nt under the Paris award 
agreed to accept the £45,000 offerel in full 
settlement. 

The Emperor William made a speech at a 
Banquet in Prussia, in which he said he 
governed by “right Divine.” 

Trades Union Congress elected Mr. S. Woods, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary. 

Mr. S. Morris, Anti-Parnellite, was electel 
without opposition for the vacancy in South 
Kilkenny. 

The Postmen’s Union met in Newcastle. 

At Copenhagen the betrothal was announce! of 
Princess Louise of Denmark to Prince 
Frederick of Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Cholera raging in Poland. 

Duke and Duchess of York laid foundation-stone 
of a new Hospital in Birmingham. 

Trades Union Congress concemnel the action of 
the House of Lords on the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, and afterwards conclude! their deliber.- 
tions. 

Lord Lansdowne and Sir Charles Tennant 
appointed trustees of the National Gallery 

The Queensland Legislative Assembly debitel a 
stringent measure for the suppression of out- 
rages by shearers. 

At the International Hygienic Congress a paper 
on Cholera was read by Dr. Ernest Hart 

Convention with China signel, conne ting the 
Chinese telegraphs with those of Burma an 
India. 

The Comte de Paris diel at Stowe House, Bu k- 
inghamshire. 

International Hygienic Congress closed. 

The Paris express train to Cologne collilel with 
a goods train at Apilly ; five persons kille ! 
Duke and Duchess of York lail the foundation 
stone of new Post Office at Liverpool, an | 

were presented with a Welding (Gift. 

Lord Rosebery presentel with the Freelom of 
Dingwall. 

The Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals ¢ 
mittee presented its report 

A Conference of the Catholic Truth Society was 
opened at Preston. 

Meeting of the Independent Labour Party at 
Mem rial Hall. 

A man named Hough confessed to having 
stolen three mail bags from the G.P.0 

Chinese forces in Northern Korea reported to be 
hemmed in by the Japanese. 

The French Ministerial Council decide! to send 
a special Commissioner to Malaguscar, the 
situation there having become untenable. 

Signor Crispi made a speech at Naples indicat- 
ing a desire for better relations between the 
Italian Government and the Vatican. 

The Russian Finance Minister state! that 
Russia’s policy being one of peace, she woull 
not stand by France if France began a war. 

More forest fires reported from Northern Minne- 
sota, 

The Autumn meeting of the Associate | Chambers 
of Commerce opened at Huddersfield. 

A meeting of railway men in Mem rial Hall 
pretestel against a seven days’ working week. 

Hereford Musical Festival opened. 

The Republican Party scored a complete victory 
in the Maine elections. 

Chinese soldiers at Tienstin said to be plundering 
and maltreating the populace. 

Lord Kimberley sent a reassuring reply to the 
Anglo- Armenian Association about the prisou- 
ers at Yuzgat. 

A Treaty of Alliance between Japan and Korea 
is reported, the objet of which is to carry on 
the war against China until the independence 
of Korea is secured. 

Funeral of the Comte de Paris at Weybridge. 

Meeting of French Legitimists iu London, 
addresse | by the Duc d’Orleans. 





At the Conference held in Glasgow between the 
Miners and the Masters, the latter refused te 
consider the Federation terms, but made an 
alternative proposal. 

Nomination of candidates fur the Legislative 
Assembly of Victoria. 

Labour Members, in the Legislative Assembly 
at Brisbane, caused a violent scene, and eight 
were removed in custoly. 

Fire in Bermondsey, causing damage to the 
extent of £30,000. 

The War in Samoa is regarded at an end, the 
rebels having surrendered to the King. 

Riots between MohammeJans und Hindoos at 
Poona. 

Half-yearly Court of the Governors of the Bank 
of Englind 

Daring diamond robbery in Hatton Garden. 

A new Land Bill introiuced inte the Legislative 
Assembly at Sydney. 

Leaders of insurgent Kaffirs in the Transvaal 
surrendered to the Boers. 

Emperor William reviewed the Imperial Fleet. 

National Peace Congress opened at Perugia. 

Several deaths from Cholera in Liége. 
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From a photo by Varney and Son, Buckingham.) 


The German Emperor sent a satisfactory reply 
to the Memorial of the British Committee for 
the Prevention of the Demoralisation of Native 
Races by the Liquor Traffic. 

Five persons burned to death at a hotel in 
Llandilo. 

The Court-martial in the girl slave-dealing case 
at Cairo a-quitte | Wacyf Pacha and Shawarbi 
Pacha. The other prisoners were sentence |! 
to hard labour. Sir H. Kitchener refuse! to 
ratify the acquittal of the Pachas, 

One of the Japanese columns advancing on the 
Chinese position reported to have fonght two 
engagements ; heavy losses on both sides. 

The murderers of Rev. James Wylie in China 
were beheaded; others implicated were de- 
graded. 


Tariff Committee in New Zealand reported in 


favour of a Reciprocal Australasian Tariff. 

The members of Lieutenant Peary’s Polar 
Expedition returned to St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 

The Japanese forces gained a complete victory 
over the Chinese at Ping Yang, 16,000 of the 
Chinese killed, wounded or captured. Japanese 
losses, 11 officers and '54 men killed. 

A Hungarian girl fell dead while under the 
influence of a hypnotist, 
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Mr. Cecil Rhodes arrived in Mashonaland. 

The Elections in Denmark resulted in favour of 
the Conservatives. 

The States-General at the Hague agreed to 
support the Government Policy in the Dutch 
East Indies. 

17,000 Colliers on strike in Scotland returned to 
work. 

Destructive Fire on Regent’s Canal at Dalston. 

Great Naval Battle between the Chinese and 
Japanese Fleets, in the Bay of Korea, in which 
the Japanese succeeded in sinking four Chinese 
Warships and damaging others. Four of the 
J t sustained serious damage. 





r flee’ 
. Mr. Gladstone sent a letter to the Bishop of 


Chester strongly supporting the Gothenburg 
system of licensing. 

Encounter between 100 constables and a picket 
of 5,000 miners on strike in Scotland. 

Lord Rosebery opened an Exhibition of High- 
land Industries in Inverness. 

In the Election to the Legislative Assembly of 
Victoria, the Ministry were defeated. 

The Public Prosecutor and a Judge, in Greece, 
while collecting information respecting 
Brigands, were captured by a notorious band, 
and soldiers were sent out in pursuit. The 
brigands were exterminated, but the Prosecutor 
and the Judge were killed in the struggle. 

Reports received in Paris from Madagascar that 
the Hovas were arming and fortifying against 
the French. 

The Netherlands Budget for 1895 shows a deficit 
of eight million florins. 

Celebration of the anniversary of the entry of 
the Italians into Rome. 

Colonial Exhibition opened in Manchester. 

Annual Meeting of the Scottish Crofters’ Society 
at Fort William. 

Mr. Stoddart’s Team left England for Australia. 

Dublin in favour of the 
Amnesty Movement. 

Telegrams from Benin, W. Africa, state that 
the British gunboats blockaded and shelled 
Nana’s town. 

Gold reef discovered at Salisbury, Mashonaland. 

The Chief Law Officer of the Argentine Re- 
public issued a report recommending the 
Supreme Court to confirm the Extradition of 
Jabez Balfour. 

Lord Plunkett, Archbishop of Dublin, con- 
secrated a Protestant Church in Madrid, and a 
Spanish clergyman as the first Protestant 
Bishop of Madrid. 

Bulgarian Elections took place and resulted in 
favour of the Old Conservative Party. 


. Annral Congress of the Sanitary Institute opened 


at Liverpool. Sir F. S. Powell, M.P., delivered 
the Presidential Address. 

Japanese Parliament convened for an extraordi- 
nary Session on Oct. 15. 

Lord Hawke’s Cricket Team scored a victory 
over the Philadelphia eleven by 131 runs. 

The Colonial House of Representatives, New 
Zealand, passed Bills providing for expendi- 
ture of half a million in the purchase and 
opening up of native lands for settlements. 

The Tzar is announced to be suffering from 
kidney disease. 

Duchess of Devonshire laid the foundation stone 
of a new church at Eastbourne, towards which 
the Duke had contributed largely. 

It is estimated that from twelve to fifteen 
thousand of the Scottish coal-miners have 
resumed work. The loss of traffic to the 
three leading railway companies during the 
thirteen weeks of the strike has been nearly 
£332,000. 

A British Steamer seized by a Japanese War- 
ship in Formosa. 

An Italian was sentenced in Paris to eight years’ 
imprisonment for forging Bank of England 
notes to the amount of £1,600,000. 

Insurgent Kaffir rising against the Portuguese 
at Lorenzo Marquez. 

Senator Hill nominated by the Democratic Con- 
vention of New York State for the Governor- 


ship. 

Mr, Diggle, at the re-assembling of the London 
School Board, delivered his Annual Address. 
Conference of the British Miners’ Federation 

held in Edinburgh. 
A New Ministry formed in Victoria, with the 
Hon. George Turner as Premier and Treasurer. 
M. Dupuy prohibited Bull-fights in Nimes. 
Alderman Samuel and Mr. George Hand were 
sworn in as the New Sheriffs of London. 


30. 


The British Miners’ Federation Conference 
resumed in Edinburgh, and declared in favour 
of continuing the Strike in Scotland. 

The Cunard liner Lucania beat the Atlantic 
record. with a passage of 5 days 8 hours. 

Japanese in Korea rapidly advancing North- 
wards. 

The Premier of West Australia made his Budget 
Speech. The Revenue showed an increase of 
20 per cent. 


. Lombok, in the Dutch East Indies, was taken 


by the Dutch with the loss of only 12 killed 
and 49 wounded. 

Lord Hawke’s Cricket Team scored another 
decisive victory in the return match with all 
Philadelphia. 

_The report of the Royal Commission on the 
Unification of London was published. 

Dr. Kitchin, Dean of Winchester, was appointed 
to the Deanery of Durham. 

The reserves of the Japanese Imperial Guard 
were called out. 

The Tzar in consequence of the condition of his 
health is preparing to leave for the Crimea. 
Resignation of M. Decrais (French Ambassador 
in London) announced. Baron de Courcel 

succeeds him. 

180 Non-commissioned Officers of the Chief 
Gunnery School in Berlin were arrested for 
insubordination. 

A Shelley Monument was unveiled at Viareggio 
by Shelley’s Italian admirers. 


—aaf—. 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 


Sept. 3. The Duke of Devonshire, at Hope Valley, 


> 


a 


a 


~ 


2 


— 


20, 


. Mr. Courtney, 


on the Death Duties. 
A paper by Princess Christian on Nursing in 
England, read at the Hygienic Congress. 


. Mr. John Redmond, M.P., on the Gladstone- 


Tweedmouth Cheques. 

Mr. Delves, at Norwich, on the present position 
and prospects of Trade Unionism. 

Mr. F. W. Bockett, at Newton Hall, on the 
founder of Positivism. 


. Mr, Chamberlain, at Liverpool, on Home Rule 


and the House of Lords, 

Sir A. Kemball, on the present position of the 
British East Africa Company. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Liverpool, on the Liberal 
Unionist Party. 


. Doctor Keane, at the Catholic Science Congress 


in Brussels, on the Parliament of Religions. 
Lord Ripon, at Fountains Abbey, on Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement. 
Lord Rosebery, at Dingwall, on Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Keir Hardie, on the Liberal and Labour 
Parties. 


10. General Booth, at Queen’s Hall, on the work of 


the Salvation Army. 
Cardinal Vaughan, at Preston, on the Reunion 
of Christeudom. 


. Lord Selborne, at Holborn, on the Mercers’ 


School. 
Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., at Huddersfield, on the 
commerce of the year. 


. Sir Courtenay Boyle, on the work of the Board 


of Trade. 

Lord Derby, at Bury, on Technical Raucation. 

Rev. J. L. Davies, at the Carlisle Diocesan 
Conference, on Sunday Observance as affected 
by the conditions of modern life. 

Lord Rosebery, at Inverness, on public men, 
and Scotch and Irish Government. 

Sir Walter Foster, M.P.,at Derby,on Co-operation. 


. Lord Londonderry, at Carlisle, on the Duty of 


the Unionist Party. 
Professor Adeney, on Religion and History. 


. The Duke of Devonshire on the British Iron 


Trade, 


. Michael Davitt, on the Government and Ireland. 


Mr. John Redmond, in Dublin, on the Amnesty 
Movement. 

Doctor E. W. Emerson, at South Place Chapel, 
on John Sterling. 

M.P., at Glasgow, on Home 
tule and Parliamentary Procedure. 

Sir Francis Boyle, M.P., at Liverpool, on 
Sanitary Progress, 


. Mr. J. Simpson, at the Royal Horticaltural Con- 


ference, on the Utilisation of Waste Ground 
Unsuitable for Agriculture. 

Mr Chamberlain, at Leeds, on Government, the 
Irish Party, and the Peers. 

Sir John Liewellen, at Swansea, on the Welsh 
Land Commission. 

Sir Havelock-Allan to the Survivors of Lucknow. 
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Sir W. B. Forwood, at Liverpool, on Sanitary 
Progress in the Mercantile Marine. 

Mrs. H. P. Bulnois, at the Sanitary Congress, on 
Domestic Hygiene. 

Dr. Langstaff, at the Sanitary Congress, on the 
Overcrowding of Houses upon the Land. 


26. Prof. R. Thompson, at the Evangelical Alliance 


Conference, on the Relation of Christianity to 
Modern Education. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Leeds, on Politics. 

Bishop of Oxford on Dangers threatening the 
Established Church. 

Lord Rosebery at Dornoch. 

Mr. Henry Irving, at Walsall, on the Municipa! 
Theatre. 

Dr. Klein, at the Sanitary Congress, on thi 
Etiology of Typhoid Fever. 

Mr. W. B. Defries, at the Sanitary Congress, on 
the Theory and Practice of Disiafection by 
Heat. 





27. Prof. Boltzmann, in Vienna, on Aerial Loco- 
motion. 

Prof. Barrett, at St. James’s Hall, on Science and 
Spiritualism. 

Rev. Dr. Jenkins, at, Tunbridge Wells, on 
Present Day Unbelief and How to Meet it. 

Mr. P. Bulnois, at the Sanitary Congress, on the 
Housing of the Working Classes—Tenement 
Houses aud. Dwellings in Flats. 

Sir Douglas Galton, at the Sanitary Congress, on 
the Teaching of Hygiene in Elementary 
Schools. 

28. Mr. Chamberlain Interviewed in Birmingham 
on the Gothenburg System. 

Mr. Geo, Livesey, at New Cross, on Gas Manu- 
facture. 

Dr. Stevenson, at the Sanitary Congress, on the 
Self-Purification of Water. 

Mr. Deaken, C.E., at the Sanitary Congress, on 
the Management of Sewage Farms. 

Mr. Robert Williams, at the Sanitary Congress, 
on the Nation’s Wealth. 

Sir J. Creighton Browne, at the Sanitary Con- 
gress, on the Prevention of Consumption. 

OBITUARY. 

Sept. 2. Rev. John Hamilton Thom, 87. 

Prof. Brugsch, Pasha, 67. 
3. Rev. Edmund Alexr. Fitch, C.M.S., 34. 

Dr. John Veitch, LL.D., 65. 
4. Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Cosmo Trevor. 

Prof. Josiah P. Cooke, LL.D., Boston, Mass. 
5. Admiral Sir Edward Augustus Inglefield, 74. 
7. Col. Chas. Wolfran Nugent Guinness. 

Mr. Jno. Wright, Bristol, 90. 
8. The Comte de Paris. 


15. 


17. 
19. 


Prof. von Helmholtz, 73. 


. Rt. Hon. Skeffington J. Daly, 82. 


Father Columbus (Maher). 55. 
Jolin Hawkes, Norwich, 100. 
Ear! Sondes, 70. 


. Sir Robt. Synge, 82. 
. Mr. James Leigh, Birmingham. 


Mr. James Naylor, Birkenhead. 

Mr. Alec Taylor, trainer. 

tev. Canon Rooke, 77. 

Hon. Philip Carteret Hill, 73. 

Rev. Canon Cundill, D.D., 53. 

Rev. Prebendary Roe. 

Mr. Jno. Scott Bankes, 

Vice-Admiral Seccombe, 78. 

Dr. Greenhill, Hastings, 80. 

Hon. Isabella Eliz. Augusta Lake, 75. 


20. Rev. James Elwin Millard, D.D., 71, 
23. Admiral Mellersh, 82. 

24. Vice-Admiral Chas. Boughey, 70. 
26. Henry Herman. 


28. 


Lord Haddon, 


The death is also announced of the following :— 


Major-Gen, C. W. Campbell; Gen. 


Nathanie} 


Prentis Banks, New York ; Sir James L. Robinson, 
Bart. ; Gen. Norgate ; Mr. Wm. Douglas Hamilton 
F.S.A.; Col. Lancelot Reed ; Mr. Henry Lawrence 
Hammack; Lieut. Wm. Henn, R.N.; Lt.-Col. 
Sir Wm. Forrest, 71; Frau Gabrielle Frankl- 
Joell, pianist; Jan Vrolyk, Dutch painter, 48; 
Gen. Stoneman, a Federal Commander; President 
Welling, Columbian University, Washington, 69 ; 
Capt. James Nicholas Lalor, 31; Rev. T. 0. 
Powlett, 72; Prof. Fabretti, 78; Lieut.-Col. James 
M’Caul Hagart, C.B., 78; Mr. Chas. Brandling, of 
Middleton Hall ; Mme. Fursch-Madi; Sir W. R.C. 
Cooke, Bart., 67 ; Dep.-Inspector General Bleukins ; 
Canon Pearson, 80; Dr. Greenwood, Manchester, 
72; Bishop Hawkins, Methodist Episcopa 
Church of Canada. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


HE two delightful volumes of autobiographical 
reminiscence which were published last month by 
Messrs. Bentley under the title of “The Life of 

Frances Power Cobbe, by Herself,’* enable even those 

who did not know her 

to form some fair out- 
line of the character 
of one of the most re- 
markable women of the 

Victorian era. Frances 

Power Cobbe may in- 

deed be described as 

the oldest New Woman 
now living on this 
planet. She is in many 
ways a kind of pro- 
genitor of the New 
Woman of whom we 
hear so much nowa- 
days. As such she 
deserves and will re- 
ceive the most atten- 
tive study. But even 
without this it is im- 
possible to turn over 
the pages in which she 
revives the memories 
of a long and useful 
life, without feeling 
how much this cheery 
old maid has done to 
make life brighter, 
richer deeper and more 
human for her fellow- 
creatures. Whether 
we regard her as the 
grandmother of the 

New Woman or as the 

pioneer and prophet of 

the widest and most 
far reaching manifes- 


Ghee 


le 
i; 
( 


tation of the divine 
thought in this our 
day and_ generation, 


Miss Cobbe has every 
claim to be regarded 
as one of the notablest 
among the notable of 
her sex. Throughout 
the lifetime of a genera- 
tion hers has been the most eloquent voice, the most 
strenuously raised to plead the claims of our inarticulate 
brethren in fur and feather, and no one has done more 
to give force and volume to the movement in favour 
of dumb animals, which she truly declaves to be a fresh 
Divine impulse of mercy stirring in thousands of human 
hearts. In these latter days a new vice has been born 
among men, and scientific cruelty, with its pharisaic 
phylacteries, has established itself as a kind of diabolic 
gospel of tortare. It was Frances Power Cobbe who, like 
David of old, went forth with sling and stone to meet 


FRANCE? 


* “Life of Frances Power Cobbe. Ey Herself.” With illustrations. Two 
vols. lt. Bentley and Son. 


this Goliath of Gath. 
over, whereas Miss Cobbe’s campaign against vivisection 
has lasted many times the duration of the siege of Troy. 





POWER 
1894. 


David's battle, however, was soon 


But it is not only that Miss Cobbe was the paladin and 
knight-errant of dumb 
creation: she has been 
throughout her long 
and useful life one of 
the brightest and best 
champions of theclaims 
of women to be treated 
as human beings and 
vested with the full 
rights and the full re- 
sponsibilities of citizen- 
ship. Yet the very last 
impression which one 
would gain, either from 
the acquaintance of 
Miss Cobbe or from a 
perusal of her book, 
is that of an armoured 
knight, a “ steel-clad 
citadel on armoured 
steed,” through the 
bars of whose vizor it 
is in vain that we try 
to catch aglimpseof the 
human being within 
Miss Cobbe, although a 
veritable Britomart of 
the nineteenth century, 
always rides into battle 
with her heart upon her 
sleeve and her cheery 
face beaming kindly 
sympathy, even when 
her eyes flash levin 
bolts against the tor- 
turer and the tyrant 
She has been a fighter 
from the first, a true 
daughter of a soldier- 
sire who displayed the 
fighting spirit of his 
race on many Indian 
battlefields. But for 
all that she has never 
ceased to be a full- 
hearted, plump-bodied, 


COBLE, 


jolly Irishwoman, full of good humour and ood temper, 


who, after seventy years of life, can look back and say it 
was good to have lived. Such a woman, mellowed with 
the maturity of ripe old age, is far more interesting now, 
when threescore years and ten have showered upon her 
head the benediction of old age, than when she was in 
her girlish prime. She has done well to publish her life 
while still she is among us, instead of waiting for the tale 
to be told when those who read the story would be 
saddened by the thought that she was no longer present 
to enrich and brighten the life of the world. 

Especially is it well just now that the public, which is 
somewhat bewildered with the strenuous self-conscious- 
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ness of that latest development of time—the New Woman 
—should be afforded a glimpse as it were from within of 
this first product of new womanhood which was old 
before most of our new women were born. The picture 
has none of the somewhat rude glare and crude colour 
which characterise many of the tribe, but there is a fine, 
mellow, radiant, jolly humanness about Miss Cobbe which 
is restful to the eye and cheering to the heart. Having 
said this much by way of preamble, let us, with her Life 
in hand, proceed to note the more salient features of this 
striking autobiography. 
I.—GIRLHOOD. 

*T have tried to make this Life,” writes Miss Cobbe in 
her preface, “a true and complete history of a woman’s 
existence as seen from within, a real life which he who 
reads may take as representing fairly the joys, sorrows 
and interests, the powers and limitations, of one of my 
sex and class, in the era which is now drawing to a close.” 
It is the story of a life which began in 1822, and which, 
judging from the vigour and vitality which is displayed 
in every page of these two volumes, may well be pro- 
longed into the next century. As such a life ieidane 
a great chasm, and unites the past with the present, 
it is natural that it should suggest innumerable com- 
parisons between the old and the new. Miss Cobbe, 
although somewhat saddened and darkened by con- 
templating the Nine Circles of the modern Inferno, 
finds it impossible even in her darkest moments 
to rid herself of the buoyant spirits and exuberant 
vigour which she inherited at her birth in the pleasant 
fields of Ireland, where her father was a good land- 
lord of the English type. 

A LIFE WORTH LIVING. 

So far from repining at her lot, she distinctly affirms 
that her life has been so well worth living that she would 
gladly accept permission to run her earthly race once 
more from beginning to end, taking sunshine and shadow 
just as they have flickered over the long vista of her 
seventy years. ‘I'here is much more of sunshine than of 
shadow in her long life, as is perhaps natural in one whose 
health has been so uniformly good that mere existence has 
been a source of endless enjoyment: As is natural in 
a woman who is thus gifted with superb animal spirits 
and inexhaustible energy, she can hardly refrain from a 
passing sigh at the thought of what she might have done 
had providence decreed she should have been born a man. 
Nevertheless she is content with things as they are, and 
she is quite sure that her woman’s lot, even although 
uncheered by a single love affair, has been the best and 
the happiest for her. Her book is a revelation of the joy 
which is possible to a woman who never married and 
never loved. 

A CONTENTED OLD MAID, 

On this point Miss Cobbe is quite clear. She says that 
the value of her book will largely consist in “ the evidence 
it affords of how pleasant and interesting, and not 
altogether useless, life has been to a woman although no 
man has desired to share it, nor has she seen a man 
whom she would have wished to have asked to have 
done so.” It must be admitted that there is about this a 
certain lordly independence of the other sex which is 
rare among women, and not perhaps altogether to be 
admired either in man or woman, 

‘It would not have been surprising if Miss Cobbe had 
been dissatisfied with her sex, for when she was born the 
doctrine of the subjection of women reigned with 
undisputed sway in the households of Irish Protestant 
landlords. The power of the head of the house over his 
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women folk was almost as supreme as that of an ancicnt 
Roman, and his women had no rights excepting to get a 
husband as best they could. Education in the modern 
sense was undreamed of, and it was believed that any 
attempt to earn a living would be fatal to one’s position as 
alady. Notwithstanding all this, Miss Cobbe’s childhood 
seems to have been a singularly happy one. She was 
the youngest child, and had no fewer than four elder 
brothers to treat her as their pet and plaything. 
She asserts, like Mrs. Butler, that if she has become a 
woman’s rights woman it is not because she has ever 
suffered in her own person woman’s wrongs. 
HER EARLY TRAINING. 

The family seat in the county of Dublin at Newbridge 
seems to have been a spacious country residence which 
afforded an ideal home for children. The earlier chapters of 
her book abound with delightful pictures of a happy 
healthy child tenderly loved and carefully reared in the 
midst of an evangelical well-to-do household. Newbridge 
seems to have been a kind of Liberty Hall for the 
children. Little Frances, when it was fine, revelle:l 
in all the delights of a country life, and when it 
rained found an endless source of amusement in 
the library, where at an early age she devoured tlic 
poetry of Southey, Coleridge, and Sir Walter Scott, and 
soon wrote yerse with great facility. After exhausting the 
resources of four governesses she was sent to a high 
school in London. 

A GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL IN 1836, 

Of this establishment, which cost her father £500 
a year with extras, she gives a most extraordinary 
and almost incredible account. She prints it in order 
to inspire young women of to-day with gratitud: 
for their present privileges, and it is admirably cal- 
culated to serve its purpose. Everything, she says, was 
taught in the inverse ratio of its importance. At the 
bottom of the scale were morals and religion, and at the 
top music and dancing. Of the relative importance of 
morals and music she tells an amusing story of one of 
the schoolmistresses who was admonishing a gir! 
who had been detected in a falsehood, “ Don’t you 
know, you naughty girl, don’t you know we would 
rather you had a mark of ‘ pretty well’ in your music than 
that you should tell such falsehoods!” Music came first, 
then deportment, and after them drawing and the modern 
languages, while English, writing, and arithmetic brought 
up the rear. The religion which they were taught was a 
curious hotchpotch of catechism and formality. One Ash 
Wednesday the girls were provided with a first course of 
salt fish. After this was removed, roast mutton was 
brought in, but before commencing the girls were told 
that they might take meat if they liked, but that the 
mistresses hoped that they would fast, as “it will be 
good for your souls and your figures.” 

HER REAL EDUCATION. 

After two years of this finishing school the ordeal came 
to an end, and Frances went back to Ireland to resume 
her studies in a more practical fashion. For a year or 
two she imagined that she had finished her education. 
Then she discovered she had everything to learn, She 
thereupon applied herself to study with characteristic 
energy. She studied history, Greek and geometry, and 
read the classical poems of all languages, either in the 
original or in translations, It was a varied and desultory 
education, but stood her in much better stead than the 
more scientific and elaborately arranged curriculum of the 
modern college through which she would have been 
thrust had she been born fifty years later. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


IJ.—ANOTHER PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

Mrs. Besant’s autobiography has familiarised us, as Mr. 
Gladstone’s article has just reminded us, with the doubts 
and difficulties of a profoundly religious spirit encased in 
the meshes of a narrow and somewhat archaic theology. 
In Miss Cobbe’s book we have a similar story, but one 
which is by no means so varied or dramatic as Mrs. 
Besant’s pilgrim’s progress from orthodoxy, through 
Atheism, to Theosophy. At the beginning, however, 


there is a strong resemblance between the two women. * 


Soth were Irish, both were brought up as evangelical 
Christians, both were profoundly religious and imbued 
from earliest childhood with the Christian sentiment 
which has coloured all their subsequent lives. In both 
cases they had hardly reached womanhood before they 
shook themselves free from the creed of their fathers. 
Therein, however, the resemblance ends, for whereas Mrs. 
Besant travelled fast and far in her quest for the Holy 
Grail, Miss Cobbe at a very carly age arrived at the 
anchorage where she has remained ever since, despite all 
the storms of her early days. 
EVANGELICALISM FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

The Cobbes of Newbridge were evangelicals of the 
Clapham sect, and Miss Cobbe rightly says that she does 
not think that any one not being a fanatic can regret 
being brought up an evangelical Christian, especially 
when that evangelicalism is of the devout Arminianism 
of Clapham. Her training from infancy was that 
common in the households of this devout sect. Her 
earliest memory was that of saying her prayers at her 
mother’s knee. Sunday was kept very strictly. There 
were morning prayers every day, and no opportunity 
was lost of impressing the child with a sense of eternity 
and of the omnipresent eye of God. Young Frances took 
kindly to this training, for as she says from the first 
religious ideas were intensely interesting and exciting to 
her. She was conscious of loving God when a mere 
child. When she was seven years old she heard the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” read aloud for the first time, and 
the idea that life was a progress to Heaven was engraved 
indelibly upon her mind. On this dreaming girl the 
Puritan tinker-poet exercised a powerful influence which 
she has not even yet succceded in shaking off. Her 
Celestial City is very different from that which she 
pictured in her early dreams, but she has never ceased 
to cherish that dear and future vision which Christian 
hearts expect. 
“the gradual dying out of man’s tiger passions, his 
cruelty and his selfishness, and the growth within him 
of the God-like faculty of love and self-sacrifice; the 
development of that holiest sympathy wherein all souls 
shall blend at last, like the tints of the rainbow which 
the Seer beheld around the great white throne on high.” 

THEOLOGY IN THE NURSERY. 

In the nursery of Newbridge, theology was a constant 
topic of conversation even among the children. She 
mentions that she and her cousin, Charley Power Cobbe, 
differed about many things, but they were quite agreed 
about one doctrine. Both had the name of Power, and 
on this they founded the certainty that they should 
both go to heaven, because they had heard it said in 
church “ the heavens and all the powers therein.” When 
she was eleven years of age she spent much of ‘her time 
secretly reading the Bible and the “ Whole Duty of Man.” 
She would keep herself awake at night to repeat various 
prayers, the Creed and the Commandments. She inherited 
the violent temper of her father, and on one occasion had 
exclaimed in her wrath to ‘herself, “Curse tem a'l!” 


For she tells us she lives in hope of 
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referring to her family in general and her governess in 
particular. The thought of this sin agonised her so 
much that she could find no rest until after a paroxysm 
of tears, which literally left her exhausted on the floor, 
she confessed her crime to her mother. 

HER FIRST DOUBT. 

The first doubt that made the rift in the lute of her 
childish faith occurred when she was only twelve. They 
were reading the parable of the loaves and fishes, and 
she was confronted by the puzzling question as to how 
the loaves and fishes grew and multiplied even while 
they were being eaten. She however dismissed the doubt 
as sinful. ‘Lime went on, and when she was seventeen 
she passed through the change which she regarded as 
conversion, Leligion became the greatest interest of her 
life, and the sense that she was saved its greatest joy 
No sooner had she attained to this state, than the haunt- 
ing doubt oceurred to her: what proof is there that the 
story of Galilee is true? She had read Gibbon and 
other books, and she began to doubt the possibility 
of miracles, and the door once opened, sceptical doubts 
and questions of all kinds swarmed in. For a time 
she maintained a desperate but unequal struggle. Her 
desire to remain a Christian brought her back from each 
sceptical excursion in a passion of repentance and prayer, 
that she might die rather than that she should wander 
from the fold. But always the old doubts and question- 
ings returned. The girl was alone, struggling with the 
dread problems of human existence. 

THE GRIM ALTERNATIVE. 

It is difficult for us nowadays to realise the cruel 
severity of the alternative which confronted her. In 
the stern and narrow creed of those days, it wa 
all or nothing. ‘There was no parleying with doubts, 
no explaining away this difficulty or minimising that: 
every single word of the Bible was literally and 
exactly true, the very word of very God, and to |» 
accepted exactly as it was written, and according 
to the interpretation placed upon it by the orthodox 
evangelicals, or you were a heathen and an infidel with 
no hope of heaven before you. As the old creed was 
largely built upon the desire to attain heaven, it is not 
difficult to conceive through what turmoil and ghastly 
misery the girl’s soul must have passed before it found 
rest. The hope of heaven which had been represented to 
her as the mainspring of duty vanished like a dream. 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 

She wandered solitary by the woods and seashore, 
and spent the night poring over the pages of Gibbon and 
the chapters of the Bible. She passed four years in this 
state of conflict; at last, after her twentieth birthday, 
she came to the conclusion that whatever was true, 
orthodox evangelicalism was not and could not be. She 
felt she could not affirm or deny the existence of God, 
but she could not believe in human immortality and the 
inspiration of the Bible. Thus reduced to a creedless 
agnosticism, and profoundly miserable in the conscious- 
ness that the whole scaffolding of her higher life had fallen 
to pieces, she sat reading Shelley one sunny day in May 
in the park among the deer. Something stirred within her, 
and ‘she asked, “Can [ not rise up once more and conquer 
my faults, and live up to my own idea of what is right 
and good, even if there be no life after death? I 
will earn my own respect here and now, and if there be a 
God He must approve me.” She answered the question 
by deciding to take that course, and in a few days she 
began instinctively almost without reflection to pray, 
asking God, as the light of conscience, to strengthen her 
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resolution, to forgive her faults, and set her feet upon a 
rock. This, she says, was the result of her Christian 
training from which she could no more escape than she 
could leap off her shadow; but of dogmatical Christianity, 
as she had been taught it, there was no more. After 
a lapse of fifty years she still has faith in God, but 
she has never reverted to the abandoned doctrines. 
From that time, she says, the storms of her life were 
over, and by simple clinging to duty and right as she 
saw them she was brought from Agnosticism to Deism, 
and from Deism to Theism, where she still remains con- 
tented and happy. 
FROM DEISM TO THEISM. 

She tells the story of her religious struggles briefly and 
with much reserve. Her transition from Deism to 
Theism came while she was praying. The thought came 
to her, “ God’s goodness is what I mean by goodness, He 
has really that character which we call good, just as I 
understand goodness, just as I understand justice, only 
He is more perfectly just and more perfectly good to all 
His creatures than I can understand.” This was to her a 
real revelation which transformed religion from one of 
reverence only into one of vivid love of that goodness 
which she then beheld unclouded. The deep shadow 
left for years upon her soul by the doctrine of eternal 
hell had rolled away at last. The next step in religious 
evolution was discovered, that it was more dutiful to 
serve our brothers freely and tenderly, to help and 
bless them, than to store up learning. ‘Thus she had 
regained hold of two substatitial pillars of the Christian 
faith—a belief in the righteousness and the reality of the 
Maker of heaven and‘earth, and that the highest way to 
serve Him is, as Christ said, to love and labour for the 
least of these My brethren. 

All this time she was reading Deistical books of the 
last century and the old heathen moralists. ‘The modern 
books which helped her most were Blanco White’s “ Life,” 
a book which was also the influence which decided 
Bishop Colenso to publish his work on the Pentateuch;; 
Francis Newman’s “Soul,” which Dean Stanley held to 
outweigh in value all that Cardinal Newman had ever 
written, and Theodore Parker’s “ Discourses on Religion,” 
which finally rooted her in Theism. 

BANISHED FOR DISBELIEF. 

After her mother’s death she told her father that she 
no longer shared his faith. He could not trust himself 
to speak to her, although she was then living in the 
house, but wrote to tell her that she had better go away. 
She went to live in Donegal for nearly a year, not 
knowing whether she would ever be allowed to return 
home. Her father wrote to her that if she rejected 
Christ, and disbelieved the Bible, a man was called 
upon to drive the plague of such opinions from his 
house. In the wilds of Donegal she began to write an 
essay on true religion, which she has never published. 
Parker’s sermons on Immortal Life brought her back 
to a belief in immortality, which now seems to 
her the indispensable corollary of the goodness of 
God. After ten months’ absence she was allowed to 
return home, but she lived in a sort of moral Coventry 
under a vague atmosphere of disapprobation, in the 
midst of which she was comforted by a simple faith in 
God’s infinite and perfect love. In that faith she has 
believed for fifty years. Theism has been her staff of 


life. “I know of no form of religious creed which could 
have helped me any more than my own or as much.” 
She remains unshaken both in the denials and affirmations 
of Theism, Notwithstanding its great and soul-torturing 
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difficulties, she believes that this faith will support her 
through the last steps of her earthly way. 
WHAT THINKS SHE OF CHRIST? 

Before passing from this question, it may be well tv 
quote the passage in which Miss Cobbe answers the all- 
important question, “ What think ye of Christ?” The 
passage is to be found in the book entitled “ Broken 
Lights,” which she published some thirty years ago :— 

The turning-point between the old world and the ney wa; 
the beginning of the Christian movement. The action <0 
human nature which started it on its new course was tli 
teaching and example of Christ. Christ was He who openc:! 
the age of endless progress. The view, therefore, which sceme 
to be the best fitting one for our estimate of the character ot 
Christ, is that which regards Him as the great Regenerator o/ 
Humanity. His coming was to the life of humanity what 
regeneration is to the life of the individual. This is not « 
conelnsion doubtfully deduced from questionable biographies 
but broad, plain inference from the universal history of om 
race. We may dispute all its details; but the grand resul! 
is beyond criticism. The world has changed, and that chang 
is historically traceable to Christ. The honour, then, whic! 
Christ demands of us must be in proportion to our estimat: 
of the value of such regeneration. He is not merely a mora! 
reformer inculeating pure ethics; not merely a religiou 
reformer clearing away old theologic errors and teachin: 
higher ideas of God. - These things He was; but He might 
for all we can tell, have been them both as fully, and yet hav: 
failed to be what He has actually been to our race. 

What then has Hedone for our race? He has been th: 
source of its regeneration. But Miss Cobbe says a 
regards her own personal feelings the halo which ha- 
gathered round Jesus Christ obscures Him to her eyes 
Zach age has seen a Christ of its own. The historica: 
Christ is not sufficiently real for her to form any 
adequate conclusion even as to any of His actions and 
words, but the ideal Christ needs only a good heart t 
find and love Him. r 

THE INFLUENCE OF KANT, 

When Miss Cobbe was thirty years old she nearly died 
from an attack of bronchitis. When she unexpected]; 
recovered, her reflections on the brink of the grav 
led her to endeavour to build up a stronghold and 
refuge for those who, like herself, had been driven 
from a belief in God. While casting about for 
materials on which to build this edifice, a friend re- 
commended her to read Kant’s “‘ Metaphysics of Ethics,” 
and its perusal was almost dazzlingly enlightening to 
her mind. Kant, she declares, was and will be recognised 
to have been the Newton of the laws of the mind 
No sooner had she grasped the Kantian philosophy 
than she set to work to write an essay upon the “ Theory 
of Intuitive Morals,’ which occupied her from hei 
thirtieth to her thirty-third year. 

HER NEW SYSTEM OF MORALS. 

It is a remarkable book, in which Miss Cobb 
starts off with the assertion that “we want a new 
system of morals better than any of those which are 
current amongst us.” She deliberately attempts t: 
draw up such a system which would fulfil all the 
demands of the religious sentiment without being 
entangled with sectarian creeds, and would form a living 
part of all the theologies that have ever been or eve 
shall be. Her chief aim was to set forth as the founda- 
tion of ethics the neglected truth that the end of 
creation is not the happiness but the virtue of rational 
souls. She wrote the preface, from which these extracts 
are taken, one evening when her father was out at th¢ 
theatre and she had so bad a cold that it was 
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impossible for her to accompany him. Longmans” pub- 
lished the book in 1835, and it remains to this day her 
chief work. It is a passionate and eloquent plea for the 
doctrine ‘of intuitive morality, Do right for the right’s 
own sake, love God and goodness because they are good. 
Upon that theme Miss Cobbe has written much and in 
many forms, but all that she has written vibrates in 
harmony with that keynote. Her many essays, however 
wie their range or multifarious their subjects, all have 
one point in common: through them all rings the clear, 
strong note of the philosophy of Kant. 


Iiy.—-THROUGH PHILANTHROPY 'TO WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS, 

Miss Cobbe is a Unionist and a Tory. This is not 
unnatural in the danghter of a Protestant Irish landlord 
who was one of the few of his race who endeavoured to 
do his duty to his tenants. Whatever may have been the 
practice of most Trish Jandlords, Mr, Cobbe acted upon 
the English principle of building cottages and improving 
his estate with his own capital. It is not surprising to 
learn that Miss Cobbe was in favour of the Irish 
Church, but she is frank enough to almit that Dis- 
establishment did it very little harm, and even awakene:l 
in the mind of the Irish squirearchy an interest in 
theology which was never manifested in their earlier days. 
[t is rather startling, however, to find Miss Cobbe referring 
to Lord Leitrim, whose assassination was the one Irish 
murder that commended itself to the moral sense of the 
general’community so far as any murder can, as “ a kindly 
and good Trish landlord who was most cruelly murdered.” 
The chapters in which Miss Cobbe describes life in 
Treland, before and immediately after the famine, are 
among the brightest in this very bright book. But I 
have not time to linger in [reland. I must, however, 
quote a reference which she makes to Mr. Parnell. So 
far back as forty years ago, she says that Mrs. Sophia 
Parnell, the great-aunt of Mr. Parnell, more than once 
talked to her of the Avondale branch of her family. She 
said, “ There is mischief brewing, I am troubled at what 
is going on at Avondale: my nephew's wife, the American 
lady, hates England, and is teaching her son like a little 
Hannibal to hate it too.” In writing of these days Miss 
Cobbe is naturally led to contrast life as it was with life 
at the present day. 

THE CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS. 

She thinks that life in 1810 was characterised by 
a much greater simplicity than life in 1890. There 
was a singular absence in those days of ail the subtle- 
ties of emotion. But side by side with this gain 
in the emotions there has come to be a woeful dying- 
out of high animal spirits, Miss Cobbe thinks that the 
Crimean War brought a great seriousness into life. There 
is no longer that tendency to laugh heartily which there 
was in the days when every one was quite sure that life 
was extremely valuable,and a boon for which to be grateful 


to God. The cause of the mental and moral anemia of 


the present generation Miss Cobbe does not venture to 
indicate. She suggests that it may possibly be due to 
the dying out of religions hope and faith or to the new 
bodily conditions tending to long life and working power, 
but which are not conducive to a sanguine and hilarious 
temperament. There was little immorality in those days, 
either in high or low life, but there was as little sympathy 
or compassion. Cruelties, wrongs, and oppressions of all 
kinds were rife, compassion for the sufferings of animals 
was only comparatively recently awakened, and became 
by imperceptible degrees a new principle of ethies. 
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WITH MISS CARPENTER AT BRISTOL. 


Miss Cobbe’s father died when she was thirty-five. Sh 
was allowed a small independence of £200 a year. She 
determined to make the first use of her liberty by a long 


journey across Europe to the Holy Land. After her 


return from a year’s pilgrimage she settled down at 
sristol to help Miss Carpenter in her Reformatory and 
Ragged School work. ‘This was her first practical 
experience in philanthropic work. The chapters relating 
to her work in Bristol give a singularly pleasant picture 
of one of the pionecrs in the work of public service of our 
time. Mary Carpenter, she says, has saved 400 
souls. She, like Miss Cobbe, preferred the irregular 
and elastic Ragged Schools to the cast-iron Board 
Schools of our time. After spending some time with 
Miss Carpenter, Miss Cobbe found a fresh field of activity 
in workhouse reform. 
WOMEN AND WORKHOUSE REFORM. 

She visited many of the English workhouses in 1859, 
and found that the sick lay on wretched beds, nursed 
mostly by pauper women of the lowest class, while the 
wards were frequently in the worst possible position. ‘The 
pauper children were unmothered, without toys, and half 
blind. Matrous were appointed without training, and 
there were no women on the Boards to look to the 
interests of the women. Miss Carpenter once said, 
“There never was a man yet so clever but a matron of 
an institution could bamboozle him about every depart- 
ment of her business.” Miss Elliot, Miss Cobbe, and 
Mrs. Senior have done much to improve matters. 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

The following record of what they did will serve as 
a useful hint to many of those who desire to help in 
workhouses to-day :— 


Among the few ways open to us of relieving the miseries of 


these sick wards, and of the paralle! ones on the other side 
oceupied by male sufferers, were the following:—The intro- 
duetion of a few easy-chairs with cushions for those who could 


sit by the fire in winter, and whose thinly-clothed framescould not 
bear the benches. Also bed-rests, long knitted ones, fastened 
to the lower posts of the bed, and passed behind the patient's 
back, so as to form a kind of sitting hammock, very great 
comtorts where there is only one small bolster « pillow, and 
the patient wants to sit up in bed Occasionally we gave little 
packets of good tea; workhouse tea at that time being almost 
too nauseous to drink. We also brought pictures to hang on 
the walls. These we bought coloured and cheaply framed or 
varnished. Their effect upon the old women, especially 
pictures of children, was startling. One poor soul, who had 
been lying opposite the same blank wall for twenty years, 
when | laid one of the coloured engravings on her bed pre- 
paratory to hanging it before her, actually cissed the face ot 
the little child in the picture, and burst into tears. 

Further, we brought a canary in cage to hang in the 
window. This seems an odd gift, but it was so successful that 
[ believe the good visitors who came after us have maintained 
a series of canaries ever since our time. The common interest 
excited by the bird brought friendliness and cheerfulness 
among the poor old souls. some of whom had kept up “a 
coolness ” for years while living next to one another on their 
beds. The sleepless ones gloried in the summer morning song 
of Dicky, and every poor visitor, daughter or grand-daughter, 
was sure to bring a handful of groundsel to the general rejoic- 
ing of Dicky’s friends. Of course, we also brought flowers 
whenever we could contrive it, or a little summer fruit. or 
winter apples. 

Lastly, books, magazines, and simple papers of various 
kinds; such as Houschold Words, Chambers’s Magazine,ete. These 
were eagerly borrowed and exchanged, especially among the 
men. Nothing could be more dreary than the lives of those 
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who were not actually suffering from any acute malady, but 
were paralysed, or otherwise disabled from work. 
GOOD ADVICE FOR WORKHOUSE VISITORS. 

The care of the incurable poor was a task into which 
Miss Cobbe threw herself with all the energy she 
possessed: She wrote articles in the magazines and 
canvassed every one whom she could reach. In this 
volume she publishes an appeal to charitable millionaires 
to build homes for incurables rather than for convalescents. 
She gives some interesting advice to those who visit the 
sick. “Do not imagine that it will best cheer the poor 
souls by your conversation, however well designed to 
entertain or instruct them. What will really brighten 
their dreary lives will be to make them talk themselves 
and to enjoy the privilege of a good listener. Draw 
them out about their old homes, ask them about their 
early lives, tell them any late news about the place 
where they lived, but before all things make them talk, 
and show yourself interested in what they say.” It was 
never realised by the men who, in those days, exclusively 
managed workhouses that girls could not be trained ex 
masse to be general servants, cooks or anything else, and 
much good work was done as the outgrowth of her paper 
on “ Friendless Girls and How to Help Them.” 

WHY SHOULD I NOT VOTE? 

This launched Miss Cobbe upon work for women, and 
she soon found out the necessity for advocating the 
enfranchisement of the female citizen. A Massachusetts 
clergyman, who was Visiting her at Bristol, asked, “ Why 
should you not have a vote? Why should not women 
be enabled to influence the making of laws in which they 
have as great an interest as men?” That question 
permits of only one answer. Miss Cobbe says that any 
woman worth her salt sooner or later takes an ardent 
interest in some question which involves legislation, 
and, however much they may recoil from political duties, 
they begin to ask themselves, “ Why should I, because Iam 
a woman, be forbidden to help to achieve some public good 
or to redress some flagrant wrong?” Miss Cobbe confesses, 
for her part, that she is mostly moved by the reflections 
of wrongs suffered by women owing to the de-cousidera- 
tion which they have to endure because of the disabilities 
under which they are placed. Of this she gives a very 
striking illustration, in the refusal of Parliament year 
after year to pass a law, subsequently embodied in the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, giving a brutally-treated wife 
a right to a judicial separation from her husband. It 
would not have been passed even then had it not been 
that Miss Cobbe was roused to action in 1878 by reading 
in a newspaper a whole series of assaults upon wives. She 
got up out of her armchair, and said to herself, “TI will 
not rest until I see what I can do to stop this.” As the 
result of her efforts, about one hundred women a year are 
released from what is practically slavery plus torture 
and constant dread of murder who would otherwise have 
still been living in that condition. 

; HER VIEW OF WOMAN. 

Miss Cobbe refuses emphatically to be led astray into 
an argument as to whether or not women are equally 
as intellectual as men. She maintains that at present 
women are by no means the intellectual equal of men; 
that if the franchise were confined to people passing 
a, certain standard, there would be at present 50 per 
cent. of men who would obtain votes and only 30 per 
cent. of women. At present women have not a fair 
chance, if only because they are not as well fed or as 
well educated as men. She says that men would lose 
half their superiority if they were to be fed as badly 
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as women, few of whom have sufficiently brain sustain- 
ing nourishing food. “ Exercise in the open air, wholesome 
and sufficient food, plenty of sleep at night, are out of 
the reach of one woman out of every two, and yet we 
comment on the inferiority of their work.” As for their 
education, that also leaves much to be desired, although it 
is to be hoped there are not many such cases like that which 
she mentions of a clever girl who was at school with 
her who could speak four languages and: play two 
instruments, but could not read the clock. The feeble- 
ness and futility of women, the idiocy which they 
display in their fashions, and the way in which they 
allow themselves to be laid up as invalids when they 
have only to bestir themselves to be well, excite her 
indignation. 
THEIR CLAIM FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

But as she told the Woman's Conference at Bir- 
mingham, in 1890, there is no question that the female 
sex suffers more pain, more want, more grief than the 
male sex. To be weak is to be miserable, and women 
are weak ; it is for women who are strong to support their 
sisters. Think, she said, “of all the weak, the helpless, 
and the wronged women and children, and save and 
shelter them as well as you can, even as the mother bird 
will fight for her helpless fledglings. This is the natural 
field for feminine courage.” The more women rouse 
themselves to recognise this duty, the more surely will 
the nation come to the opinion which Miss Cobbe expresses, 
when she says— 

We women are the equivalents, though not the equals of 
men. And to refuse a share in the law-making of a nation 
to the most law-abiding half of it; to exclude on all largest 
questions the votes of the most conscientious, temperate, 
religious, and aboye all, most merciful and tender-hearted 
moiety, is a mistake which cannot fail, and has not failed to 
entail great evil and loss. 


IV.—THE TRIBUNE OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. 


Active as Miss Cobbe has been in the defence of her 
own sex, she is more conspicuously associated with the 
championship of the rights of animals. Her bias in this 
direction dates from her earliest childhood. Over her 
grandfather’s seat as magistrate was inscribed the text, 
“Deliver him that is oppressed from the hand of the 
adversary.” Whether this had the force of suggestion 
or not, Miss Cobbe has felt all her life an impulse to 
rush in wherever any one is oppressed, and try to deliver 
him, her, or it, as the case may be, from the adversary. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that as soon as she was con- 
verted at seventeen, the first thing that her moral sense 
pointed out to her was that she must give up fishing, of 
which she was very fond. She would stand by the 
water, and as she watched the fish darting to and fro she 
would offer up a little prayer in her heart of thanks- 
giving on their behalf instead of trying to catch them. 

THE ANTI-VIVISECTION CRUSADE. 

It was not until 1863 that her attention was drawn 
to the diabolical tortures inflicted by the vivisec- 
tionists of the Continent upon helpless animals, not for 
purposes of research, but solely for purposes of demon- 
stration and experiment. At Alfort, near Paris, veterin- 
ary surgeons were taught to perform operations upon 
living animals which might have been learned equally as 
well on dead carcasses. Horses were kept for eight hours 
under torture. The spectacle of the poor creatures, hoof- 
less, eyeless, and mangled in all manner of ways while 
they were alive, shocked visitors, while it afforded a fund 
of merriment for the students. Miss Cobbe says that the 
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Emperor Napoleon was in the habit of attending these 
spectacles for his own amusement, a statement which is 
hardly credible, and which she says does much to recon- 
cile her to Sedan. Her first article was published by 
Mr. Froude in Fraser in 1863. It was entitled “ The Rights 
of Man and the Claims of Brutes.” The warfare was 
begun which she carries on to the present time. In the 
closing chapters of her “ Life” she describes the struggles 
through which she passed, the difficulties with which she 
contended, and the despair which she felt when the 
Act intended to prohibit vivisection was turned into a 
legalising enactment by the pressure brought to bear 
upon Parliament by the medical profession. 

FOR ABSOLUTE PROHIBITION. 

She quotes from many of the letters which she 
received from distinguished people at the time, always, 
curiously enough, misspelling Canon Liddon’s name, 
who figures not as H. P. Liddon, but “M. C. 
Liddon.” There is no need for me to follow 
her in her narrative of her crusade against vivisection ; it 
is enough to state her conclusion, that nothing short of 
absolute prohibition will do any good. She says they 
began this crusade almost as our forefathers set out for 
the Holy Land—without hardly any knowledge of the 
power of the invaded. By slow degrees they came to 
discover that vivisection is not the occasional and regret- 
fully-adopted resource of a few, but the daily employ- 
ment of hundreds of men and students devoted to it as 
constantly and professionally as butchers to cutting up 
carcasses, 

THE PEN OF A READY WRITER. 

Some idea may be formed of the activity with which 
Miss Cobbe has prosecuted this campaign from the fact 
that in the six years ending November, 1592, no fewer 
than 320 books, pamphlets and leaflets were issued by the 
Victoria Street society, of which 271,351 copies were 
printed. Miss Cobbe wrote 173 of these papers herself. 
She rejoices to believe that from the comparatively small 
and subordinate question of scientific cruelty to animals, 
the controversy has widened out until the whole depart- 
ment of ethics dealing with man’s relations to the lower 
animals has gradually been inecludedin it. In this respect 
the churches have lagged behind the human sentiment 
of the people, and they are now scuttling up as fast as 
they can to fall into line behind the standard which Miss 
Cobbe has raised. 

V.—JOURNALIST. 


Miss Cobbe, for the first seven years of the existence of 
the Echo, when it was published by Cassell’s, attended 
the office three days every week in order to write the 
social article. It was the best paid literary work which 
she ever did, and that which possibly gave her most 
pleasure. She worked for Mr. Arthur Arnold, and 
enjoyed her work extremely. During her residence in 
London she came into contact with a very great number 
of the foremost men and women of her time, and her 
campaign against vivisection made her fast friends with 
men as various as Dr. Martineau, Cardinal Manning, 
Dean Stanley, Canon Liddon, and Lord Shaftesbury. 
She was an old friend of Darwin’s, and was on friendly 
relations with many eminent scientific men hefore her 
anti-vivisectionism severed the friendships which she 
greatly prized. 

SOME OF MISS COBBE’S STORIES. 

The book abounds with stories capitally told in Miss 
Cobbe’s racy and entertaining fashion. One of Sir 
Charles Lyell’s stories about an American boy is very 
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charming. He had been directed to say his prayers 
night and morning; he replied he had no objection to 
doing so at night, but thought a boy who was worth 
anything could take care of himself by day. This Miss 
Cobbe caps by a new version of an old story which loses 
nothing by being told again. Another American child, 
a girl this time, who had been naughty and punished, 
was sent up to her room by her mother to ask forgive- 
ness. After returning downstairs her mother asked if 
she had done as she directed. ‘Oh, yes, mamma,” 
answered the child, “and God said to me, pray don’t 
mention it, Miss Perkins.” Nor is it only with anecdotes 
with which the book abounds: it is a perfect gallery 
of vignettes in pen and ink of most of the famous 
men and women of our time. There are very few dis- 
tinguished women with whom Miss Cobbe did not come 
in contact. She gives a charming account of Mrs. 
Somerville, Rosa Bonheur, Mrs. Browning, and a whole 
galaxy of literary and artistic celebrities. When she was 
in Rome she met Gibson and Harriet Hosmer, and she 
caps the familiar story of the American who won a bet 
by saying, “ Before I lay me down to sleep, I pray the 
Lord my soul to keep,” as the Lord’s Prayer, by adding 
that when Gibson heard the story, he said, “ Ah! you 
see, he did know the Lord’s Prayer after all.” The same 
sculptor naively said to her on one occasion that he did 
not often read the Bible, but he had to look into it for 
his bas-reliefs of the children coming to Christ, and, ‘‘ Do 
you know,” he added, “I find that Jesus really said a 
good thing. Yes,” said he, “Hedid. There were some 
people called Pharisees who came and asked Him trouble- 
some questions, and He said—well, He said—I forget 
exactly what He said, but deeds, not words, is what He 
meant to say.” 
THE BROWNINGS. 

She met Mr. and Mrs. Browning at Florence and used 
to hear them wrangling half a mile off. They used to 
fight immensely over spirit-rapping. Miss Cobbe says 
she has seen‘ Browning stamp the floor in a frenzy of 
rage at the way in which some of the mediums and 
people were deceiving Mrs. Browning—in his opinion, of 
course—although Mrs. Browning was quite as capable of 
forming a correct opinion about this as Mr. Browning 
himself. Miss Cobbe never saw much of Mrs. Browning, 
but she looked into the splendid eyes which lived like 
coals in her pain-worn face, and revealed the soul which 
Robert Browning trusted to meet again on the threshold 
of eternity. For although they did differ about th: 
spooks, their perfect marriage was a testimony to the 
possibility of the eternal union of genius and love. Mr. 

3rowning, as it was well known, was strongly opposed to 

vivisection, and this was a strong point of union between 
he and Miss Cobbe. Here are two extracts from his 
letters :— 

You haye heard I take an equal interest with yourself in tl. 
effort to suppress vivisection. I dare not so honour my wishes 
and prayers as to put them for a moment beside your m 
acts; but this I know, I would rather submit to the worst of 
deaths, so far as pain gocs, than haye a single dog or cat 
tortured on the pretence of sparing me a twinge or two. 

For the rest, I shall indeed rejoice if that abominable and 
stupid cruelty of pigeon-shooting is put a stop to. The other 
detestable practice, viviseetion, strikes deeper root, I fear; but 
God bless whoever tugs at it. 

MRS. STOWE. 

Mrs. Stowe was another of the acquaintances Miss Cobbe 
made in Italy, and she quotes how the author of “Unek 
Tom’s Cabin” flashed up at her when she was lamenting 
the end of Theodore Parker’s work. “ Do you think that 
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Theodore Parker has no work to do for God, now ?” she 
said. Another of Mrs. Stowe’s stories is that of a boy, 
who, after being told that anger was very sinful, asked 
his mother how it was that the Bible. said God was so 
often angry. She told him he would find that out when 
he got older. The boy thought for a while, and then 
said, “ Mother, I have found it out: God is angry because 
He is not a Christian.” 

In the course of this old woman’s gossip, as she herself 
calls it, she tells how Mrs. Somerville was not buried in 
Westminster Abbey, because the Astronomer Royal, with 
whom she had had a controversy on a scientific subject, 
refused to make the request to Dean Stanley, which he 
would have been only too glad to grant. Of Rosa 
Bonheur she says, “ Her face was charming; such fine, 
clear eyes, looking straight into one’s, and frank bearing ; 
an Englishwoman’s honesty with a Frenchwoman’s 
courtesy.” 

IN PRAISE OF JOURNALISM. 

Miss Cobbe delights and exults in the memory of her 
journalistic work. Journalism, as she says quite truly, 
_ Is a delightful profession, full of interest and promise of 
increasing usefulness. So convinced of this was she, 
that when she was a professional journalist she never 
could go into a bank or lawyer’s office without pitying 
the clerks for their dull, monotonous, ugly work. The 
calling, she thinks, is pre-eminently healthy, being so 
full of variety and calling for so many different qualities. 
As a jourialist for seven years, she never once missed 
an engagement, and was delighted to think that 
she proved, once for all, that a woman may be relied 
on as a journalist no less than a man. Although 
she wrote more than a thousand leading articles, and an 
immense number of notes during her seven years on the 
dicho, she never wrote a line not in fullest accordance 
with her own opinions and convictions on any subject, 
small or great. This was the more remarkable as she 
was a Tory, and Arthur Arnold was a Liberal. Diligent 
worker as she was, she could not be said to have made 
much money by her writing. Altogether, she says, she 
thinks she made about £5000—a little more than her 
whole patrimony. At the same time she carried out of 
the editorial sanctum a complaisant sense of having done 
a useful work ina kindly fashion. It is well when any 
one can look back upon so vivid and active alife and 
write as follows :— 

I have done very little in any other way than to try to put 
forward, cither at large in a book or in a magazine article, or, 
lastly, in a newspaper leadcr, which was always a miniature. 
essay, an appeal for some object, an argument for some truth, 
a vindication of some principle, an exposure of what I con- 
ceived to be an absurdity, a wrong, a falsehood, or a cruelty. 
I have not been the cause of other’s tears; so, I hope, I may 
say, [have given no brother or sister of the pen the wound, 
and often the ruinous loss, of a damaging critique of his or her 

ks. If my writings have given pain to any persons, it can 
only have been to men whose dead consciences it would be an 
act of mercy to awaken, and towards whom I feel not the 
slightest compunction. 


VI.—LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 


Among her scrappy souvenirs there is ample gossip 
about most of the distinguished people whose names 
were perhaps more familiar ten years ago than they are 
to-day. Here, for instance, is a story of Sir Charles 
Lyell :— 

Another time we had been discussing Evolution, and 
some of us had betrayed the impression that the doctrine 
(which he had then recently adopted) involved always the 
survival of the best, as well as of the “fittest.” Sir Charles 
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left the room and went down stairs, but suddenly rushed back 
to the drawing-room, and said to me all in a breath, standing 
on the rug: “I'll explain it to you in one minute! Supnose 
you had been living in Spain three hundred years ago, and 
had had a sister who was a perfectly common-place person, 
and believed everything she was told. Well, your sister 
would have been happily married and had a numerous 
progeny, and that would have been the survival of the fittest ; 
but you would have been burnt at an auto-da-fe, and there 
would haye been an end of you. You would have been 
unsuited to your environment. There! that’s Evolution! 
Good-bye ! 

Dr. Colenso, whom she admired greatly, she describes 
as “an iron-grey man, with iron-grey hair, pale, strong 
face, fine but somewhat rigid figure, a powerful, strong- 
willed, resolute man, if ever there was one, and an 
honest one also, if such there have been on earth.” 

JOHN STUART MILL, 

Charles Kingsley was another of her friends, and they 
had a common feeling in their intense love of dogs. 
Another notable man with whom she had keen sympathy 
was John Stuart Mill, whom she loved, among other 
things, because he would allow his cat to lie on his table, 
and sometimes on his neck, while he was writing his 
hooks. Here is an account of her visit to him in 1869 :— 

We talked of many grave things, and in everything his 
love of right and his immense underlying faith impressed me 
more than I can describe. He thought the loss of reverence 
unspeakably deplorable, but an inevitable feature of an age of 
such rapid transition that the son does actually outrun the 
father. He added that he thought even the most sceptical of 
men generally had an inner altar to the Unseen Perfection 
while waiting for the true one to be revealed to them. 

She met John Bright, with whom she sympathised 
more on canine than on political subjects, and she 
chronicles a touching story which Bright told her at 
dinner of a poor crippled woman in Llandudno whose 
handsome collie was drowned by her husband in order to 
spare the expense of keeping it. Bright’s voice broke, 
she says, when he came to the end of the story, and they 
said little more to each other during that dinner. 

TWO THOUSAND DINNERS. 

She was a great diner-out, and she calculates that in 
the twenty years she was living in South Kensington 
she went to two thousand dinners, great and small, and 
apparently enjoyed them all, nor suffered anything from 
gout and indigestion, which is a great tribute to the 
English cook. Dinner parties now, she says, are no 
longer so tedious or so drunken as they used to be. 
Dinners in the sixties used to last two hours and 
sometimes three, and every one took wine, but the ripple 
of gentle laughter in good company has decidedly fallen 
some in the last thirty years. She gossips pleasantly 
on about Matthew Arnold, another celebrated man who 
shared her cult of the dog. 

LORD AND LADY BYRON, 

She met Lady Byron, Lord Byron’s widow, who was 
short of stature, deadly pale, but of royal dignity. 
She quotes from a letter of Mrs. Hemans, written in 
1819, a very vivid but unpleasant description of Lord 
Byron which was sent to Mrs. Hemans by her sister :— 

A more wretched, depraved-looking countenance it is 
impossible to imagine! His hair streaming almost down to 
his shoulders, and his whole appearance slovenly and dirty. 
Still, there is a something which impels you to look at his 
face, although it inspires you with aversion—a something 
entirely different from any expression on any countenance I 
ever beheld before. His character, I hear, is worse than ever ; 
dreadful, it must be since every one says he is the most 
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dissipated person in Italy, exceeding even the Italians 
themselves. 

Among other items of gossip she mentions that Lord 
Byron always slept with pistols under his pillow, and on 
one occasion threatened to shoot his wife in the middle of 
the night. A pleasant bedfellow, indeed! 

DARWIN AND DOGS. 

She quotes from correspondence with Tyndall, Darwin, 
Sir Henry Mayne, and other men. Darwin’s “ Descent of 
Man,” with its theory of the nature and origin of Sense, 
seems to her of absolutely fateful import, but she did not 
quarrel with him until he became a chief priest of the 
vivisectors. She quotes an interesting passage from a 
letter written by Darwin to her in 1872, referring to an 
article of hers in the Quarter/y, which begins :— 

It seems to me the best analysis of the mind of an animal 
which I have ever read, and I agree with you on most points. 
{ have been particularly glad to read what you say about the 
reasoning powers of dogs, and about that rather yague matter, 
their self-consciousness. 

Siuce publishing the “ Descent of Man” I have got to 
believe rather more than I did in dogs having what may be 
calied a conscience. When an honourable dog has committed 
an undiscovered offence, he certainly seems ashamed (and this 
is the term naturally and often used) rather than afraid to 
meet his master. My dog, the beloved and beautiful Polly, is 
at such times extremely affectionate towards me; and this 
leads me to mention a little anecdote. When I was a very 
little boy, I had committed some offence, so that my conscience 
troubled me, and when I met my father I lavished so much 
affection on him that he at once asked me what I had done, 
and told me to confess. I was so utterly confounded at his 
suspecting anything, that I remember the scene clearly to the 
present day ; and it seems to me that Polly’s frame of mind on 
such occasions is much the same as was mine, for I was not 
then at all afraid of my father. 

SOME OF HER CORRESPONDENTS. 

She was delighted with Keshub Chunder Sen, who 
seemed to her worthy to rank with St. Augustine and 
St. Patrick. In outward appearance he was the ideal of 
a great teacher, and he was, she thinks, the most devout 
man with whose mind she came in contact. And so the 
good lady goes on, page after page, gossiping away con- 
cerning Louise Michel and Thomas Lake Harris, whose 
disciple Alice she knew very well; of Longfellow and 
Dr. Martineau, under whom she used to sit, and of whose 
sermons she gives a considerable account. Mr. Greg 
was another correspondent of hers, whom she con- 
verted to her own views on a very vital matter; and 
she quotes several letters from Dean Stanley, chiefly 
notable because of the bitter feeling which they 
express in relation to Cardinal Newman. 
Renan when he was in England, and mentions that his 
face was exactly like a hog, stupendously broad across 
the ears and jowl. Renan told a charming story about 
himself, to the effect that when he was last in Italy, 
numbers of the poor came to him and asked him the 
lucky numbers of the lotteries, because they thought 
he was so near the devil he must know.. Of Lord 
Houghton she says he was extraordinarily rough and 
blunt, 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Mr. Carlyle she met, but did not admire; she 
regarded him as an anomalous sort of human fruit, a 
flavour of the old acrid sloe with the heart of the thorny 
Scotch peasant character which was always perceptible 
in the plum. Not even Carlyle’s opposition to vivisection 
reconciled her to him, and whatever credit he might have 
gained in her eyes in that respect was sacrificed when he 
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refused to attend the deputation to the Home Secretary 

because Cardinal Manning was to be present, and Carlyle 

declared he would not appear in public with the Cardinal, 

who was “ the chief emissary of Beelzebub in England.” 
CARDINAL MANNING. 

Very different, indeed, was Miss Cobbe’s own estimate 
of the Cardinal. She quotes several of his letters, the 
last of which, written in 1889, was as follows :— 

My last days have been so full that I have not been able to 
write. I thank youwfor your letter, and for the contents of it. 
The highest counsel is always the safest and best, cost us what 
it may. We may take the cost as the test of its rectitude. I 
hope you will go on writing against this inflation of vainglory 
calling itself science. 

She was all the more grateful for Cardinal Manning’s 
support, because the Pope, Pius IX., had refused to 
allow his Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals to be founded in Rome, because man owed 
duties to his fellow men, but he did not owe duties to the 
lower animals. This abominable pontifical utterance in 
no way disheartened the benevolent Cardinal, and he got 
round the difficulty with his accustomed adroitness. He 
accomplished the feat at an Anti-vivisectionist meeting, 
held in Westminster Palace Hotel, June 10th, 1886 :— 

On that occasion, when it came to the Cardinal’s turn to 
speak, he began at once to say that much misapprehension 
existed as to the attitude of his Church on the subject of duty 
to animals, As he said this, with his usual clear, calm, 
deliberate enunciation, he looked me straight in the face, and 
1 looked at him! He proceeded to say: “It was.true that 
man owed no duty directly to the brutes, but he owed it to 
God, whose creatures they are, to treat them mercifully.” 

Manning did his very best to induce the Genera! of 
the Franciscans to support the anti-vivisection movement 
for the love of St. Francis. But the Franciscan general 
was dull and ignorant, and never helped in the least. 
Miss Cobbe, with all her sympathies, has a considerable 
capacity of vehement disgust, and she expresses herself 
pretty freely as to the lack of humanity on the part of 
Jews and Catholic priests in these present pages. On 
the last day on which the Cardinal attended a committee 
meeting, she has recorded the following anecdote :— 

“Shall I tell your Eminence,” I asked, “ what Mrs. F. (now 
Lady B.) told me Lord Shaftesbury said to her shortly before 
he died, about our committees here? He said that ‘if our 
society had done nothing else but bring you and him together, 
and make you sit and work at the same table for the same 
object, it would have been well worth while to have founded 
it!’” “Did Lord Shaftesbury say that?” said the Cardinal, 
with a moisture in his eyes. “Did hesay that? I loved Lord 
Shaftesbury !” 

TENNYSON. 

Lord Tennyson was not less sympathetic. He came 
to her house in Cheyne Walk and sat for a long time 
over the fire and talked of poetry and the share melodious 
words ought to have in it, and discoursed much on the 
hatefulness of scientific cruelty. She met him frequently 
afterwards and explained to him that his ideal of a 
vivisector with red face and coarse hands was quite 
wrong. As Lady Macbeth must have been small, thin, and 
concentrated, not big, bony, and conscientious, so some 
vivisectors are polished and handsome gentlemen, with 
peculiarly delicate fingers for drawing out nerves, ete. 
‘Tennyson’s devotion to anti-vivisection continued to the 
last. The last meeting of the poet with Miss Cobbe is 
thus deseribed :— 

The last time I saw Lord Tennyson was one day in London, 
after [ had taken luncheon at his house. When I rose to 
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leave the table he shook‘hands-with me atthe door as we were 
parting, as we supposed, for that season: he said to me, 

bye, Miss Cobbe, Fight the good fight! Go on, fight 
the good fight!” [ saw him no more; but I shall do his 
bidding. please God, to the end. 

Those who regard themselves as his heirs are equally 
sound on Miss Cobbe’s side. She says:— 

Mr. Lewis Morris has also written some beattiful and 
striking poems touching on the subject of scientific cruelty, 
and I have reason to hope that a younger man, whom many of 
us look upon as.the poet of the future in England, Mr. William 
Watson, is entirely on the same side. In short, if the Priests 
of Science are against us, the Prophets of Humanity, the 
Poets, are with us in this controversy, almost to a man. 

LORD SHAFTESBOURY. 

Miss Cobbe was rather afraid of Lord Shaftesbury, 
owing to his reputation for narrow evangelicalism. But 
the moment she met him she found him with a large 
beautiful collie lying under his writing-table, and full of 
devotion to his daughter’s Siamese cat. A firm friendship 
was established between them on a basis of love to 
animals, and she labours to remove the prejudice which 
exists against him in many quarters. She declares he 
was no bigot as to Sabbatarianism, even venturing 
to -assert that if a lawyer has a brief for a case 
on Monday, and has no time to study it on Saturday, he 
would be justified in reading it up after church on Sun- 
day. Neither did he share the bigotry of teetotalism ; on 
this subject he made a wise remark, saying, “ The teeto- 
talers have added an eleventh Commandment, and think 
more of it than all the rest.” He nominated seven bishops 
under Lord Palmerston, and Miss Cobbe says that when 
appointing Arthur Stanley to the Deanery of West- 
minster, Lord Palmerston wrote to Lord ‘Shaftesbury 
saying that he would not make the appointment if he, 
Lord Shaftesbury, disapproved. Lord Shaftesbury wrote 
back cordially concurring in Lord Palmerston’s selection, 
for, notwithstanding Dr. Stanley’s theological views, he 
was an: admirable man, and a gentleman with special 
suitability for this post. The following is her account of 
the last she saw of the great Earl :-— 

The most touching interview I ever had with him was. one 
of the last, in his. study in Grosvenor Square, not long before 
his death. Our conversation. had fallen on the. woes and 
wrongs of seduced girls and ruined women; and he told me 
many facts. which “he had learned by personal investigation 
and visits to dreadful haunts in London. He described all: he 
saw and heard with a compassion for the victims, and yet a 
horror of vice and impurity, which somehow made. me think of 
Christ and the woman taken in adultery. After a few moments’ 
silence, during which we were both rather overcome, he said, 
“When I feel age creeping on me, and‘know I must soon die, 
I hope it is not wrong to say it, but I cannot bear to leave the 
world with all the misery in it.” 

THE SHAFTESBURY LETTERS. 

From the 280 letters and notes she had received from 
Lord Shaftesbury between 1875 and 1885, I quote the 
following passages :— 

May God prosper us! These. ill-used and tortured. animals 
are as much His ereatures,as we are, and to say the truth, I 
had, in some instances, rather be the animal tortured than the 
man who tortured it. I should believe myself to have higher 
hopes and a happier future. 

t is frightful to see that the open champions of vivisection 
are not Bradlangh and Mrs. B., but bishops, fathers in God, 
and pastors of the people. We shall soon have Bradlaugh and 
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his company. claiming the Apostolical Succession; and if that 
suecession be founded on. truth, mercy and love, with as good 
a right as Dr. G., Dr. M., or D.D. anything else. 

It arose while I was a boy at Harrow School, about, I should 
think, fourteen years of age—an event occurred (the details of 
which I may give: you some other day) which brought pain- 
fully before me the scorn and neglect manifested towards th: 
poor and helpless. I was deeply affected, but for many year- 
afterwards I- acted only on feeling and sentiment. As | 
advanced in life, all this grew up to a sense of duty, and I wa; 
convinced that God had called me to devote whatever advan- 
tages He might have bestowed upon me to the cause of th 
weak, the helpless, both man and beast, and those who had 
none to help them. 

Do not think for a moment that I claim any merit. If ther 
be any doctrine that I dislike and fear more than another, it is 
the “doctrine of works.” Whatever I have done has beep 
given to me; what I have done I was enabled to do; and al! 
happy results (if any there be) must be credited, not to thi 
servant, but to the great Master Who led and sustained him. 

Why do you give “truth” to the men, and deny it t 
the women? If you mean by “truth” abstinence from fibs, I 
think that the females are as good.as the males. But if you 
mean steadiness of friendship, adherence to principles, con- 
scientiously not superticially entertained, and sincerity in a 
good cause, why the women are far superior. 

In thirty years we took off the streets of London, and sent 


, to service, or provided with means of honest livelihood mor 


than two hundred and twenty thousand “ waifs and strays.” 

I have ever believed in a happy future for animals; I 
cannot say or conjecture how or where, but sure I am that the 
love, so manifested, by dogs especially, is an emanation from 
the divine essence, and, as such, it can, or rather it will never 
be extinguished. 

Miss Cobbe never met George Eliot or Harriet Mar- 
tinea; with that exception she seems to have known 
pretty well every one who was worth knowing. 

CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing extracts from these two fascinating 
volumes will give the reader some idea of the character 
and career of one of the most distinguished women of our 
time. Miss Cobbe is still with us, and if she is not quite 
so boisterous as in the olden days, she is still full of the 
Divine compassion which has made her the knight-errant 
of the wrongs of our inarticulate brethren; and as long 
as life lasts, while a vivisector is to be found ready “ to 
carve the living hound,” there will Frances Power Cobbe 
be quick to launch the major excommunication. Nor is 
it to be believed that this vehement spirit will evaporate 
into’ mist and nothingness when her cumbrous physical 
frame is laid to rest. Rather will the dissolution of her 
body give fresh range to her ardent spirit, and her avenging 
ghost will haunt the masters of the Nine Cireles of the 
modern Inferno. 

That, however, belongs to the future. Fora long time to 
come we hope we may still have with us this stout Irish 
Tory, who has been such a fighter for all Radical reforms 
and such a scourge to the torturer of the inquisition of 
to-day. 

I have praised the book from which these extracts are 
taken. But Miss Cobbe has not deserved well of mankind 
in sending forth such a heterogeneous conglomeration 
of good things without even an attempt at or an 
apology for an index. Indexes are needed in all books, 
but in such a collection as this an index is so indis- 
pensable that copyright should be refused until an index 
is supplied, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN JHE REVIEWS. 


—_—_—————_ 


IS A GREAT WAR IN PROSPECT ? 
By “GERMANICUS.” 

In the October number of the Deutsche Revue “ Ger- 
manicus” has an alarmist article entitled “Is a Great 
War in Prospect ? ” 

A FRENCH ATTACK ON ENGLAND. 

“Germanicus” writes as one having knowledge of the 
political affairs of England and the other European 
Powers. After a general notice of France in her relations 
to her neighbours on the Continent, he turns his atten- 
tion to England, and deals at some length with the possi- 
bility of a French attack on this country, for, he says, 
France hates the English more than she hates the 
Germans or the Italians, and the reasons of this growing 
hatred towards England are stated as our occupation of 
Egypt in particular and our opposition to French Colonial 
expansion generally. He adds :— 

We will not go so far as to say that the men now in power in 
Paris ‘are bent on war with England, but the step from 
offensive public utterances and resolute action, regardless of 
the interests of others, to actual conflict is often far from long, 
and no war would be so popular in France as one with 
England, especially as there are good reasons for entertaining 
a hope of victory. 

ENGLAND WITHOUT AN ALLY. 

Then follows a vivid description of England’s position 
in the event of an enemy succeeding in intercepting her 
food imports, and it is for this very end that the swift 
eruisers of both France and Russiaare intended! In the 
case of a war with France “ Germanicus” further decides 
that England will have no ally, for, he continues :— 

When I was in London recently I was repeatedly asked, with 
some anxiety, what attitude the Triple Alliance would be 
likely to take up in such a case. I answered, “ Probably one 
of absolute neutrality. Germany undoubtedly would not tif 
her little finger to defend the interests of England.” 

My questioners then invariably expressed regret at the 
shortsightedness of such a policy, since the Triple Alliance 
would be defenceless against a victorious France allied with 
Russia. I replied that this prospect had no terrors for us, as 
we believed that we should be perfectly able to defend our- 
selves against both our neighbours. It is, on the other hand, 
by no means certain that France would stand alone in a war 
with England. Russia may rest assured that neither Germany 
nor Austria-Hungary would draw the sword against her, pro- 
vided she did not offer violence to Roumania or Bulgaria, or 
stretched out her hand to seize Constantinople. For this 
reason she will do neither the one nor the other. 

RUSSIA UNREADY. 

Referring to Russia, “ Germanicus” considers there is 
no immediate danger there, for the following reasouis. 
Only one-third of her army is as yet equipped with the 
small-bore rifle, and the other two-thirds will not have 
the weapon till 1896. The Russian soldier is extremely 
brave, but the officers are poor and the administra- 
tion corrupt. The finances, too, are in a bad way, and 
therefore the Tzar desires peace for a twofold reason 
his natural aversion to war, and the true state of the 
revenue. At the same time “ Germanicus” treats the 
Tzar as a nonentity in the present situation, only telling 
him that his Bulgarian policy was a failure. 

ENGLAND’S CHANCES OF SUCCESS. 

But Russia might join France against England, and 

threaten England in Asia. Italy, however, would be 


prevented from allying herself to England by the Triple 
Alliance. “ Germanicus” thus sums up his reflections :— 

A great war of the Continental Powers aniongst themselves 
appears very improbable, and possible only as a result of inci- 
dents that cannot now be foreseen. But a war between France 
and Russia on the one hand and England on the other seems 
to us, not indeed imminent, or, at present, even probable, but, 
nevertheless, possible, since a conflict of interests really exists 
between them, and France and Russia would have the greater 
chances of victory. Disraeli, it is true, declared, in November, 
1875, before the Russo-Turkish war, that England’s resources, 
should she be forced into war, were practically inexhaustible ; 
but the real question is whether she would have time to mak 
use of them. 

The economic prosperity of France since 1871 has shown 
what resources she has at her disposal, and yet, after six 
months of war, Thiers had to admit to the National Assembly 
at Bordeaux that “la France reconnait quelle n'a plus @ Armé.” 
At sea the conditions will be the same. The decisive battles 
will be fought by the great fleets in European waters. ‘Two 
defeats in the Mediterranean would break the power of 
England in that quarter, and even if they were all, would 
overthrow her dominion in Egypt, and annihilate her trade 
with the Mediterranean ports and through the Suez Canal. 

It is impossible to foresee whether the present war between 
Japan and China will lead to consequences so far-reaching 
The war is certain to be protracted, and it is likely that the 
European Powers will intervene when the antagonists ar 
exhausted. Then, however, the interests of England, which 
once, for the sake of peace, gave up Port Hamilton, but which 
can hardly tolerate the acquisition by Russia of a footing in 
Korea, will be called in question. 


ENGLISH CARICATURES OF NAPOLEON. 
CONTEMPORARY caricatures cast a most instructive side- 
light on the course of history, and Mr. J. Howe Adams’ 
paper in the August Cosmopolitan, on “the English 


Napoleon,” with its numerous illustrations, is as valuab'¢ 





Stee? Pe oo sinntilGiomirnceatnsitlligtatmmias 
BEELZEBUB GOING TO SUPPER. 

as it is entertaining. Gillray was the French autocrat’s 
most merciless lampoonist. In one of Gillray’s best 
cartoons, Napoleon is shown as a great French ginger- 
bread maker, drawing out a new batch of kings, with a 
heap of broken kings below, and Talleyrand kneading 
dough in the background. The bitter hatred of the time 
appears, perhaps, at its fiercest in the picture by Gillray 
of Beelzebub going to supper, which we here reproduce 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
By Mr. T. H.. Escort, 

Mr. Escort, writing in the Contemporary Review upon 
“Cabinet Counsels and Candid Friends,” discusses the 
question as to whether or not the Unionists can re-unite. 
He thinks that they can, but, in view of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s non possumus, it is doubtful whether the members 
of the Whig families will, as Mr. Escott anticipates, after 
their sojourn in the Tory camp, return in the fulness of 
time to their ancestral alliance. Mr. Escott’s idea, which 
is not very clearly expressed, is to be found in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

Ere Lord Rosebery or any of his colleagues can expect to 
win the consent of the “ predominant partner” to an extension 
of Irish liberties, they are well aware that it is imperative for 
them to show how something in the nature of Home Rule can 
be granted without imperilling unity, and even how it can be 
made to strengthen the central executive for imperial purposes. 
The crux of the whole question, the sum and essence of the 
entire difficulty, are the necessity to be faced of defining, on 
the lines of the American constitution, what are imperial and 
what local concerns. That difficulty, however, is surmounted 
successfully by the French, by the Belgian, and by the 
Dutch constitution, laws; why should a similar feat be im- 
possible here with all the wisdom, the experience, and the 
shrewdness of the “mother of parliaments” to help us in 
its performance? The supreme and most complex obstacle, 
of coutse, is land; but even this might be dealt with 
by the institution of an imperial civil law—that is, by a 
civil code with chapters on real and personal property, 
to be applicable, of course, as the essential provisious of an 
Imperial Federal Home Rule scheme must be, to every part 
of the United Kingdom. The task indeed is difficult, bnt 

roblems exist to test the skill of statesmen in their solution. 

or would the enterprise be unworthy of that rare intellectual 
power in virtue of which Mr. Courtney, after having been the 
first mathematician of his day at Cambridge, became one of the 
most powerful journalists who ever wrote a leading article in 
Printing House Square, and which more recently Las won for 
him the reputation of the clearest-visioned and most impartial 
Chairman of Committees in the House of Commons. Here, 
too, there would be a congenial field open for the display of 
their special aptitudes and knowledge, by Mr. James Bryce as 
well as by Sir G. O. Trevelyan, and even by the new Lord Chief 
Justice himself; nor, one may believe, would the legislation 
now sketched in outline be wholly abhorrent to the present 
leader of the Opposition of the House of Commons, and 
some at least of his more moderate followers. ‘The great 
danger to be avoided and one that now besets all legislation is 
lest the scheme thus indicated should degenerate into a series 
of fragmentary and patchwork efforts, without accuracy, esprit 
de corps, or system. In. safeguarding against these perils, 
the peculiar qualifications of the politicians just named would 
be invaluable, and’ might also be successful. Although the 
time may be approaching when it will not be premature for 
responsible Liberal statesmen to acquaint the public with the 
outlines of a policy of Imperial Home Rule, not perhaps dis- 
similar in. some respects to that which we have ventured to 
adumbrate, it is not to be supposed that even for this the 
Unionist and the non-Unionist Liberals should co-operate 
successfully without much and long preliminary training in 
concerted action about other matters. The relation of the 
colonies to the mother country, the position of the Established 
Church in Wales, and possibly elsewhere ; the struggle between 
secular and ecclesiastical parties, daily becoming more accentu- 
ated in the department of education; the relations of the House 
of Lords to the majority of the House of Commons on the 
one hand, to the voting strength of the constituencies on the 
other; all these, and the innumerable other instances of the 
chronic struggle between the champions and opponents of 
privilege, will sufficiently furnish forth the harmonising and 
unifying discipline that may be expected by slow and often 
imperceptible degrees to unite the Liberals under Mr. Courtney 
with their brethren under Sir William Harcourt and Lord 
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Rosebery. 
Liberalism could not, at this time of the political day, |v. 
accomplished even by Mr. Gladstone himself; and as yet we 
probably do not realise sufficiently the full consequences ty 
our party system of his retirement ; but it is scarcely prematurc. 
to venture the opinion that where he failed, none of those who 
follow him are likely to succeed. While due attention to the 
facts and arguments now advanced docs seem to warrant the 
conclusion that a partial and very gradual reconstitution of 
the Liberal party in the fashion here suggested may be amon» 
the eventualities to be counted with in the political future, th 
prospect of the Liberal party, as a whole, being restored to th 
condition in which it was before 1886 is as distant as ever from 
coming within the purview of practical politics, 
AN IRISH VETO, 

All such discussions as to the reconstitution of th 
Liberal party on new lines are based upon the assumption: 
that the English, Scotch, and Welsh Liberals can reckon 
without the Irish. This is a mistake. The Irish are ai. 
integral factor in any combination which places the 
Liberals in office, and we need not go further than th: 
periodicals of the present month, to see that the Iris): 
are already becoming restive. Mr. Justin Macarthy’s 
plaintive lament in the New Leview is noticed else- 
where, and in the New Jreland Review, an Irisli 
parliamentarian, who is an enthusiastic admirer of th: 
Home Rule Alliance, emits a menacing growl as to the 
way in which the conditions of the truce of God, between 
the Liberals and Home Rulers, have been fulfilled. The 
following is an interesting balance-sheet from the Irish 
point of view :— 

Dr, Irish PRorLe. 
To 1 Home Rule Bill, passed through 
the Commons by closure. 
»» 1 Evicted Tenants’ Bill, do. 
»» 1 Land Commission Report. 


», 200 J.P.’s (more or less). 
» 3or4R.M,’s. 


Contra Cr. 

By 1 Parish Councils’ Act for England 
and Wales, 

1 Employers’ Liability Bill passed 
through Commons, 

» 1 Budget in relief of industry and 
personal property. 


»» 1 Land Commissioner. | 5, 1 Parish Councils’ Act for Scotland. 
», 2 County Court Judges. | », 1 Equalization of Rates’ Act for 
», 6 or 6 Clerks of the Crown, London 
» Thorongh Administration of the 
Factory laws. 
», Eight few’ Day in Army Depart- 
meuts. 


», do, do, Naval Dockyards, 
» New Navy. 
» Premiership for the “ Man of the 
Future.” 
To Balance—Promises, » Two Years’ Patronage of the 
Quant. suff. United Kingdom and the Empire. 

The result is not satisfying ; nor, if expectation stimulates 
appetite, is it specially appetising. 

In legislation, in education, in administration, he says 
there has been little or no change. If any period of Tory 
Government must precede Home Rule, the sooner it 
comes the better. Even a Unionist administration 
would do more for Home Rule than the apathetic stupor 
generated by the policy of drift, 


Tur “Boy’s Own” anp “Girt’s Own” ANNUALS.— 
Readers of this Review hardly need the merits of these 
“Annuals” pointed out to them. It should be enough 
to say that where a publisher asks six shillings for a boys’ 
or girls’ story no longer than the serials of which there 
are four or five in each of these handsome volumes, the 
Religious Tract Society charge only eight shillings apiece 
for these large books. Among the writers who contribute 
serials to the Boy’s Own are Mr, Paul Blake, M. Jules 
Verne, and Mr. David Ker; in the Girl’s Own long stories 
will be found by Miss Sarah Doudney, Miss Sarah Tytler, 
and Miss Anne Beale. And each volume, it is needless to 
say, has many other excellent features, and illustrations 
almost to every page. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


“THE RECREATIONS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Tue Lorp Prorecror ON HorsERrACcING. 
WueEn Ladas won the Derby he rendered at least one 























mod service to the British public. In the controversy 
hich ensued about the Prime Minister and the turf, 
ord Rosebery referred to the precedent of the Lord 
otector’s racing stud, and that again has led to the 

yr by Mr. ©. H. Firth upon “Cromwell’s View of 
pport.” The attitude maintained by the Puritans and 
neir great leader towards rational amusements has so 
wersistently been misrepresented by the Royalists, who 
mfounded liberty with license, and amusement with 
mmorality, that Mr. Firth’s article will come to many 
ople as a surprise. For that reason it is all the more 
necessary that it should be written and the widest 
ssible circulation secured for it. From this paper we 
arm that Cromwell —instead of being the narrow pinched 
natic who looked askance at every form of recreation, 
and who did his best to suppress all manly sport—was in 
ality a country gentleman who was devoted to all kinds 
of outdoor sport. Mr. Firth says that although he 
suppressed cock-fighting and bear-baiting, he was a 
horoughgoing sportsman, devoted to horses and hounds, 
ssionately fond of hawking, delighting in a game of 
bowls, and who was famous from his youth up as an 
athlete. 

“LAUDABLE RECREATIONS.” 

Cromwell’s attitude to all kinds of amusements is 
indicated in a letter which he wrote to representations 
that his son Richard was unable to live within his allow- 
ance chiefly owing to his love of sport: 

“I desire to be understood,” was Cromwell's answer, “that 
[grudge him not laudable recreations, nor an honourable 
carriage of himself in them; nor is any matter of charge like 
tofall to my share a stick with me. ‘Truly [ ean find in my 
heart to allow him not only a sufficiency, but more, for his 
god. But if pleasure and self-satisfuction be made the 
Wusiness of a man’s life, and so much cost laid out upon it, 
so much time spent on it, as rather answers appctite than the 
will of God, or is comely before his saints,—-I scruple to feed 
this humour; and God forbid that his being my son should be 
lis allowance to live not pleasingly to our heavenly Father, 
who hath raised me out of the dust to be what I am.” 

That letter exactly expresses Cromwell’s sentiments. 
His constant desire was to live pleasingly to his Heavenly 
Father, but he never grudged “ laudable recreation.” 

THE RACEHORSB CONTROVERSY. 

Mr. Firth, however, is not satisfied with the evidence 
that the Lord Protector ever kept racehorses. He says :— 

A modern biographer, Mr. Waylen, boldly asserts that “ races 
tontinued in Hyde Park during the Protectorate; and Dick 
Pace, the owner of divers horses who live in racing chronicles, 
was the Protector’s stud-groom.” But he gives no authority 
for these statements, and neither of them is confirmed by con- 
temporary evidence. ‘Towards publie amusements in general, 
Cromwell was (in theory, at all events) more liberal than is 
Wually supposed. The policy of Cromwell and his govern- 
ment is perfectly clear. Certuin amusements are suppressed, 
tot as sinful or inherently unlawful, but becanse under existing 
wnditions they are dangerous to the public peace or the public 
Morals. ‘his is the line taken by Cromwell in defending his 
Plicy to his Parliament. He complains of the “folly ” of the 
tation which could not endure to be deprived of its amusements 
fven fora moment. “ A great deal of grudging in the nation 
that we cannot have our horse-racings, cock-fighting, and the 
like. I do not think these unlawful, but to make them reerea- 
tions that they will not endure to be abridged of them.” The 
féntence is unfinished, and the words “is folly” or “is unlaw- 
ful” must be supplied. In 1655 the Majors-General established 
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by Cromwell to secure the peace of the nation were instructed 
“to permit no horse-races, cock-fightings, bear-baitings, stage- 
plays, or any unlawful assemblies within their respective pro- 
vinces; forasmuch as treason and rebellion is usually hatched 
and contrived against the State upon such occasions, and much 
evil and wickedness committed.” But while the ordinance 
against cock-fighting was confirmed and made a permanent 
Act by the Parliament of 1656, the prohibition of horse-races 
was never more than a temporary police measure. They were 
again prohibited for six months on February 24th, 1655, were 
suppressed by the Majors-General during 1656, and their pro- 
hibition was recommended by the council in April, 1658. 
FOR BOWLS, BUT AGAINST BETTING. 

There is no doubt, however, that if horseracing had 
existed as it does to-day, the Lord Protector would have 
made short work of that feature of the modern turf upon 
which its existence practically depends. That he would 
have permitted horseracing as a sport while suppressing 
betting as a profession seems to be clear from the 
following extract from Mr. Firth’s article :—- 

After August Ist, 1657, any person who “by playing at 
cards, dice, tables, tennis, bowls or shovel-board, cock-fighting 
or horse-races, or any game or games, or by bearing any part 
in the adventure or by betting on the hands or sides of such 
as do or shall play as aforesaid,” should win any sum of 
money or “any other thing valuable whatsoever,” was to 
forfeit twice the value of his winnings. When this Bill was 
under discussion, one member thought it forbade bowls 
altogether. “ Many honest men use the game,” he protested. 
“My Lord Protector himself uses it. I would have some 
gentlemen added to the Committee that are more fayourers of 
lawful recreations.” 

HIS LOVE FOR EXERCISE. 

From this it will be seen that Cromwell personally 
enjoyed sport. Mr. Firth says :— 

The real Cromwell was by no means afraid to enjoy 
himself or averse to amusements. “Oliver,” as one of bis 
officers observes, “loved an innocent jest,” and especially a 
practical jest. Under the cuirass of the General or the royal 
robe of the Protector he was always an athletic country gentle- 
man of sporting tastes. His Royalist biographers make his 
early taste for athletics one of their charges against him. “He 
learnt little at Cambridge,” says “Carrion” Heath, “and was 
more famous for his exercises in the fields than the schools, 
being one of the chief match-makers and players of footbuil, 
cudgels, or any other boisterous sport or game.” He “ was 
soon cloyed with studies,” adds Bates, “ delighting more in 
horses, and in pastimes abroad in the fields.” We hear oeca- 
sionally of his hunting at Hampton Court or elsewhere, but 
nothing beyond the bare fact is recorded. Marvell has a brief 
allusion to the subject in his elegy on Cromwell's death, where 
he writes :— 

All, all is gone of ours or his delight 
In horses fierce, wild deer, or armour bright. 

Queen Christina of Sweden collected a small herd of reindeer 
which she meant to present to Cromwell, but some were eaten 
by wolves, and the rest died before they could be transported 
to England. 

HIS PASSION FOR HORSES. 

But Cromwell’s chief delight was in horses. Had he 
not loved his horses, it is doubtful whether he would 
have risen to be Lord Protector of England. His famous 
Ironsides owed their success, not merely to the God- 
fearing spirit which he infused into their ranks, but also 
to the sedulous eare with which he looked after the 
horses. ‘Cromwell used them,” says a contemporary 
chronicler, “ daily to look after, feed and dress their horses, 
and when it was needful to lie together on the ground.” 
Twice during the Civil War Cromwell protested against 
proposals to engage, not because he was slow to fight, but 
because the horses were so worn and spent that they were 
not capable of service. After the King lost his head, 
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Cromwell appeared in public in more than regal state 
with six gallant Flanders mares of reddish-grey. Six 
years later, he drove with a coach of six white horses, of 
which, says the chronicler, it is certain none of the 
English kings had ever any such. One function of 
English diplomatists during the Protectorate was to buy 
horses for Cromwell. They were acquired from Naples, 
Tripoli, Aleppo, and elsewhere. It was alleged against 
Cromwell by his enemies, that on one occasion when the 
- parliamentary deputation waited on him to urge his 
. acceptance of the crown, he kept them two hours 
waiting in order to inspect a Barbary steed in the garden 
at Whitehall. 
HIS ACCIDENT IN HYDE PARK. 

Cromwell loved not only to ride but to drive ‘spirited 
horses. ‘This on one occasion nearly cost him his life. In 
1654 the Count of Oldenburg sent him a present. of six 
horses, and it was while trying them in Hyde Park that 
he nearly lost his life :— 

On Friday, September 29th, he went with Secretary Thurloe 
and some of his gentlemen to take the air in the Park, ordered 
the six horses to be harnessed to his coach, put Thurloe inside 
it, and undertook to drive himself. “ His. Highness,” says a 
letter from the Dutch ambassadors, “ drove pretty handsomely 
for some time; but at last provoking those, horses too much 
with the whip, they grew unruly, and ran so fast that the 
postillion could not hold them in; whereby his Highness was 
flung out of the coach-box upon the pole, upon which he lay 
with his body, and afterwards fell upon the ground. His foot 
getting hold in the tackling, he was carried away a good while 
in that posture, during which a pistol went off in his pocket; 
but at last he got his foot clear, and so came to escape, the 
coach passing away without hurting him.” 

HIS LOVE FOR HAWKING. 

Another amusement of which he was very fond was 
hawking. He and several of his officers went out of their 
way to go hawking a few days after the crowning mercy 
of Worcester, and some years later when he was hawking 
on Hounslow Heath he made such friends with the 
Royalist Sir John Long, who was an expert at the sport, 
as to cause great scandal to Sir John’s Royalist friends. 
Such is the picture which Mr. Firth gives us of the 
greatest of English rulers. Nothing can be more opposed 
to the popular caricature of the great Puritan, who in 
Macaulay’s malignant sarcasm suppressed bear-baiting, 
not so much because it gave pain to the bear as because 
it gave pleasure to the people. ‘ 





A PLEA FOR JOHN CHINAMAN. 


Mr. Epmunp MitcHeLt publishes in the Nineteenth 
Century an article upon “The Chinaman Abroad.” Mr, 
Mitchell is evidently of opinion that the Chinese are 
the salt of the earth. Seldom has the heathen Chinee 
found a more enthusiastic and uncompromising champion. 


HATED NOT FOR VICES BUT FOR VIRTUES. 


His paper, in fact, is little more than a demonstration 
that the Chinese are hated more for their virtues than 
their vices, and in their vices even they compare very 
favourably with the English-speaking populations in the 
midst of which they dwell. He says :— 


My plea for the Chinaman in new countries such as Cali- 
fornia or Queensland amounts to this—that for the develop- 
ment of these regions his presence in certain foree cannot but 
prove one of the grandest factors conducing to success. His 
total exclusion is a most short-sighted and mistaken line of 
policy ; his deportation is little less than a national crime, for 
it puts back the clock of progress and renders useless a large 
amount of necessary and arduons pioneer work. Furthermore, 
Isay unhesitatingly that both the Australian culonics and the 
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Western States of America could take thousands more China 


men than they at present have, to the advantage of the whold 
community in each and every case. 








CHINESE GAMBLING. 


After minimising the evils of the use of opium, an 
declaring that Chinese gambling does not approach iy 
mischief t» that of our racecourses, or the ordinary 
American gambling hell, he mentions a curious circum. 
stance in extenuation of the Chinese addiction to game 
of chance :— 

Untiring industry, patience, and perseverance, extrem 
thrift, the inborn habit and faculty of saving a little day by 
day, however scanty his earnings—these are the very quilities 
that have turned against him the hands of men belonging to 4 
less industrious, less frugal, and less provident race. The 
Chinaman, although proverbially meek and mild, is a man of 
dauntless courage and unflinching fortitude. The Chinaman 
abroad invariably provides for his own poor, and his games are 
voluntarily and cheerfully taxed for the purposes of charity. 
Can his Caucasian detractors in America and Australia say 
the same thing of their gambling saloons and race mectings? 

He then draws a picture of a Chinaman creating a 
oasis in the great wilderness of Australia, and a con- 
panion picture of another Chinaman washing the tailing 
in a gold field :— 

Where the Caucasian has admitted himself to be playel out, 
the Mongolian is saving gold! Here is an alchemist who can 
find the precious metal in the dirt-wash from the battery in 
which every appliance that money can purchase and man 
ingenuity devise is in operation. 

THE CHINESE AS COOKS. 

The accusation that the Chinese are blacklegs and 
undersell white labour is a favourite excuse for the 
attacks which are made upon them, but when Chinese are 
employed as cooks in hotels they are paid the same wages 
as white cooks, but that circumstance in no way lessens 
the antipathy with which they are regarded. Mr. Mit- 
chell says :— 


Their great disqualification in the eyes of their enemies lies 
in the fact that they make their employers’ interests identical 
with their own. “John” the cook is absolutely reliable. He 
never goes on strike for an eight-hours’ day, and never by any 
chance touches a drop of liquor. Yet many an hotel in thi 
colonies has been burned to the ground for no other reason 
than that theowner employed a Chinese cook, The disi:hili- 
ties of the Jews in medieval Europe sink into nothineness 
when compared with the disabilities of the Chinese in modera 
Australia. 

AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY. 

Occasionally we get a glimpse of what the race might acliicve 
were these disabilities removed. Thus in Melbourne, two or 
three years ago, a Chinese boy in attendance at the preiict 
high school in the city beat everyone in the senior class, «ni! 
came out first in Latin, Greek, French, mathematics, Ene lish 
literature, and each and every subject in the curriculum. But 
he was the son of a christianised Chinese missionary, and sv 
had avenues opened to him that are barred to all other Chines: 
children in the land. The average working Chinaman, as [ 
have shown, has to bear the burden of contumely, and has to 
live the life of the leper outside the gates. Yet he braces him- 
self to the cruel and unequal struggle, and in the end achicves 
a quiet triumph in the face of every difficulty. Has chivalry 
died out among the Caucasian race that honour should be 
denied to such achievement ? 


THe (Gesellschaft for September gives a sketch of 
E. Humperdinck, whose children’s opera, “ Hansel und 
Gretel,” has made his name famous. There is also a 
study of the opera, which seems to be founded on a 
Grimm fairy tale, has leading motives, witch scenes, and 
other things to attract. 
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note of the new woman movement. His interviewer 
reports his o’ servations on this subject as follows :— 


THE ESSENTIAL INFERIORITY OF WOMAN. 
Accorpinc TO Mr. HALL CAtNE. 

In the Youny Woman an interviewer writes an account 
lof the author of “ The Manxman,” in the course of which 
opium, andfthat popular novelist delivers himself of certain oracular 
ipproach inf@iter dicta concerning what he is pleased to describe “ the 
e ordinarfifgdamental and natural inferiority of women as a sex.’ 
us circum Mr. Caine says :— 

n to game There és an absolute inequality, an inequality that began in 
the Garden of Eden, and will go on till the last woman is born. 
Itis not an inequality of intellect, but of SUX. How can we 
egeape from the belief that woman Is the subject creature ? 
Once & Woman marries she becomes conscious of this, willy 
nilly. There is no getting 
over the essential inequality 


more China 
of the whol 
“T cannot resist the feeling that there is among the leaders 
of what is called the New Womanhood an erroneous idea of 
the lives that men live. I have travelled a good deal, lived 
much among men, and claim to know my own sex, and I say 
confidently that by far the larger proportion of men live 
clean and wholesome lives.” In another part of the conversa- 
tion Mr. Caine told me that when in a smoking-room chat he 
made the same remark to Dr. Conan Doyle, the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes fully endorsed it. “ At the same time,” my 
host added deliberatively, “I am conscious that many men 
live impurely, and that there is danger that women be thrust 
in ignorance intv purely conventional marriages, which, if they 
knew more, they would 

shrink from in horror. My 
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of sex. 

The new woman will 
find it somewhat difficult 
to argue with a dogmatist 
so decided as Mr. Hall 
Qaine. She may, how- 
ever, be permitted to re- 
mind him that if he will 
go back to the Garden of 
Eden, to the Garden of 
he shall go, and 
domination of 
the male is not the most 
fonspicuous element in 
that sacred narrative. 
The man was certainly 
not the party of the 
initiative, anil almost his 
mly articulate utterance 
in the Garden was to 
throw the blame upon 
his wife in a fashion 
which seemed to imply 
that he had not yet found 
out the fundamental and 
natural inferiority of her 
fex. Mr. Hall Caine, how- 
éver, goes gaily on to 
make an assertion which 
is quite as extraordinary 
as the story from the 
Garden of Eden :— 


The male is of necessity 


With our own eyes that on the average the offspring 
partakes more of the character of the male than of the 
female. This great truth was recognised in the Garden of 
Eden, it has been recognised in all history, and must be 
tecognised to the end. Can we think that a group of women 
at the end of the nineteenth century are going to alter all 
this, to reverse the order of all the ages and all the climes, and 
thange the laws of nature ? 

Summing up, Mr. Hall Caine asserted that “because the 
New Womanhood is not making its reckoning with the 
fundamental and natural inferiority of women as a sex, it 
fannot permanently sueceed. The woman movement is doing 
fome good, andl a great deal of harm. It is true that woman 
has been bascly treated in all secondary matters, and all that 
We are changing; but the primary inequality must remain so 
ong as men are men and women are women, It is a 
pathetic tragedy based on natural law.” 

Notwithstanding this, there will he many who will be 
glad to read what Mr. Caine has to say as to the dominant 











the dominant creature. i 
Nature tells us so in a (From a photograph by Martin and Sallnow.) 
thousand voices; we see 


position ” — decisively— “ is 
this: that a woman should 
marry for love; that in order 
to marry for love she should 
be free to love only where 
her judgment approves, and 
that a judgment based on 
ignorance may be danger- 
ously unsound. Therefore 
I am fureed to the conclu- 
sion that all women should 
Know certain facts about 
the world in which they live. 
To tell girls the kind of 
lite that some men live 
might have the effect of 
rubbing the bloom off their 
modesty, but even that is 
better than that their happi- 
should be wrecked 
through ignorance. The first 
generation of the emanci- 
pated always have to pay 
for their emancipation, and 
so, maybe, girls of the pre- 
sent day will have to pay 
the price of knowledge. But 
all this will amend itself; 
men’s lives will become 
purer when women demand 
that they shall be pure; so 
that in a generation or two 
we shall get back for woman 
that sweetness and bloom 
that is half her charm, and 
that freedom in the choice 
of a life-partner which is 
her inalienable right.” 


ness 
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A Userut INVENTION. 
—Mr. W. Webber, of 6, 
Saltram Place, Plymouth, sends me for review, not a book, 
but an ingenious contrivance called the Memonitor. It is 
a wooden box of peculiar construction, intended to stand 
on the writing-desk for the reception of letters of engage- 
ments or any papers relating to business under negotia- 
tion, and required ready at hand for easy reference, 
instead of having to search the permanent files of the 
office. Letters or papers requiring attention on any par- 
ticular date are placed in the divisions as represented by 
the numbers. When the particular business is concluded 
the papers relating thereto should be passed out of the 
Memonitor to the permanent files of the office. In this 
way all the business in hand is kept in proper order. 
Papers required for reference under name or subject-matter 
can be placed in the division represented by the alpha- 
betical letter, where they will remain until required. 
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THE SEVEN LORD ROSEBERYS. 

Mr. St. Loz Srracuey has an article in the Nineteenth 
Century bearing the above title. It is a smart article, 
flippant and shallow. Mr. Strachey professes to have 
discovered in. the present Prime Minister no fewer than 
seven different personalities. They are as follows:— 

. The Home Rule Lord Rosebery. 

. The Unionist Lord Rosebery. 

. The Democratic, Socialist, Labour-Radical Lord Rosebery. 
. Lord Rosebery the Political Boss. 

. Lord Rosebery the man above party. 

. Lord Rosebery the Sphinx. 

. The Newmarket Lord Rosebery. 

Of course this method of dealing with a political opponent 
is very easy, and it would be just as easy to discover 
twenty Mr. Gladstones as it is to find seven Lord Rose- 
berys. After Lord Rosebery has been a little longer in 
office Mr. Strachey’s seven will probably have increased 
to seventeen. Lord Rosebery has many sides to his 
character, but that surely cannot be regarded as a serious 
charge against him. To be a many-sided man used to be 
regarded, not so long ago, as one of the highest com- 
pliments which could be paid to any one. But Mr. 
Strachey professes to doubt whether there is any Lord 
Rosebery at all :— 

Thackeray, in his Georges, describes a Royal Prince who 
wore a wilderness of waistcoats one over the other. These in 
fact made up his Royal Highness. You stripped one off and 
there was another below ; but if you persisted until the very 
end, you found that beneath the last waistcoat there was 
nothing. The Prince was an affair of waistcoats. Possibly 
Lord Rosebery is an affair of aliases and atmospheres, and no 
real Lord Rosebery exists. No doubt it is also possible that 
there is an irreducible element, an archetypal Lord Rosebery, 
though one not discoverable by the imperfect analytical 
apparatus at ourcommand. In any case, I have no option but 
to treat Lord Rosebery as if he were nothing but a bundle of 
seven aliases, for that is all I can find in him. 

That may be so, but the fault may be not that of Lord 
Rosebery, but that of his critic. I am more inclined to 
believe this to be the case, owing to the folly of such an 
obiter dictum as this :— 

Lord Rosebery’s want vf definite objects, whether real or 
assumed, is the source of his ineptitude as a politician—the 
reason why he has been so brilliant a failure as Prime Minister. 

Mr. Strachey assumes that Lord Rosebery has been 
inept, and that it is justifiable to write off as.a failure a 
Prime Minister who has not been in office more than six 
months. This is like the jibe of a petulant child rather 
than the opinion of a serious politician. Ineptitude is 
surely the last word which should be applied to a poli- 
tician whose elevation to the first position implied almost 
miraculous gifts in the management of men; and as for his 
failure as a Prime Minister, it would have been interesting 
had Mr. Strachey stated how any heaven-sent Minister 
could have achieved more of a success than Lord Rosebery 
did last session. When he took office, it was almost the 
universal opinion of his opponents that his Administra- 
tion would go to pieces before the end of the session. So 
far from this being the case, his tact, his self-suppression, 
his capacity for the management of men, enabled him to 
surmount the dangers; and when the prorogation came, 
he could say that his Ministry was much more firmly 
seated in office than it had been six months before. This 
is what Mr. Strachey calls a “brilliant failure.’ The 
brilliance is certainly more conspicuous than the failure. 
Another sample of Mr. Strachey’s criticism is the 
statement that :— 

Lord Rosebery, indeed, should be described as a great 
political melodrama rather than as a statesman, 


“IS w De 


a remark which escapes critivism owing to the imposs 


bility of understanding what it means. Mr. Strachicy iff 


severe upon what he calls the policy of excessive reserve :— 
The man may have no enemies, but he has no hearty hanj 
of co-operators—men who feel the strengthening bond of , 
commor cause. He has shrouded his purposes and stand 
alone. When the crisis of his fate comes Lord Rosebery wil} 
know what it is to have no true followers, 5 
But surely Lord Rosebery was quite-as reserved, and 
stood quite as much alone, before Mr. Gladstone retired 
as he does to-day. Yet, as Mr. Strachey’s own narrative 
shows, the heartiness with which men of all shades 
co-operated to place him in office is almost beyond belief 
If his followers stood him in such good stead at that 
crisis of his fate, why should they fail him at the 
next or the next after that? Oh, but says Mr. Strachey :— 
Could a man have shown a greater want of nerye and fibr 
than Lord Rosebery did here? No wonder that all heart and 
hope has gone out of the agitation against the Lords, and that 
the Leeds Conference fell as flat and dead as a piece of putty. 
What woul! Mr. Strachey have Lord Rosebery «lo? 
He is not so inept as to run his head against a stone wall 
and to have commenced upon a revolutionary campaign 
against the Lords merely because they gave expression to 
“the views of the predominant partner”; this would not 
have been “ brilliant failure” but desperate suicide. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AT HOME. 

Mr. W. H. Dawson, in the Young Man, describes a 
visit which he recently paid to Friedrichsruhe, [low 
long ago it was is not stated, but he seems to have had a 
good time, although it is to be hoped that he took fille: 
notes of the Prince’s conversation than those whicli he 
gives to the readers of the Young Man. All the members 
of the Prince’s family were present. Bismarck sat at the 
table in a long black cloak, closed at the neck with a 
white tie fastened in a bow in thé old style. The official 
stiffness of his bearing was unbent, and he seems to have 
been genial and communicative as he sat between his two 
great hounds. He was the autocrat of his own breakfast 
table, for every one present seemed anxious to listen and 
to learn. Mr. Dawson thinks that they were repaid, for his 
conversation is simply a succession of sententious utier- 
ances. Mr. Dawson had often wondered whether or not 
Bismarck had gone to school of Oliver Cromwell, especially 
as an orator, for Bismarck’s speeches have a great similarity 
to the pointed, abrupt speeches of Cromwell. Bismarck, 
however, told him that he had never read any of Crom- 
well’s speeches, or any of Carlyle’s books except. thos¢ 
relating to Prussia. Talking of English literature, 
Bismarck said that in his youth he had spent his fancy 
upon Byron and then had sobered down to Thomas Moore. 
The conversation lasted for several hours. After break- 
fast the family withdrew, and Bismarck and Mr. Dawson 
talked freely upon many subjects, from the position of 
England in Egypt to old age pension schemes :— 

While expressing himsclf as dissatisfied with the principl: 
of universal suffrage, upon which the German Imperial Par- 
liament is elected, he allowed that the constitutional arranye- 
ments in vogue in the various German states are transitional. 
* Doubtless,” he said, “we shall have to go through the sam 
stages which you in England have passed through—though 
with variations and moditications incidental to time and place. 
But in any case it will be a slow process, and no one ean fore- 
see the direction which developments will take.” ... 

As Bismarck sat there, talking affably in his hospitable room, 
large pipe in hand, with the mild afternoon sunshine coming 
through the windows, he looked the very beau idéal of thi 
veteran thinker and fighter, who, having done a life’s hard 
work, has earned rest and is enjoying it. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


THE GERMAN EMPRESS AT HOME. 
Tue Parron Saint oF THE THREE K’s. 

“My dear one may not be the loveliest woman in the 
world, but she certainly has the most beautiful arms,” 
so wrote the present German Emperor to his mother 
when he was in the first bliss of courting his “ briar 
rose” as he called Augusta Victoria of Schleswig 


Holstein, whom he afterwards made his wife. The 
Kaiser was only twenty years of age when he woor' and 


won his wife with scant regard for the wishes of his 
grandfather. She is a woman—according to Mr. Arthur 
Warren, who is the author of the sketch in the 
Woman at Home, from which these quotations are 
made—who entirely fulfils the Kaiser’s ideal of 
what a woman should be. William IL has no 
patience with the new woman or any of the eman- 
cipated of her sex. 
AN IDEAL HAUSFRAU. 

He has declared more than once that he prefers a 
wife who can make jam to one who can discuss a con- 
stitution. The Empress fills that bill exactly; she can 
make jam, and cares nothing whatever about political 
constitutions. Another saying of the Emperor’s is, that 
he could wish nothing better for the welfare of his nation 
than that the girls of Germany should follow the example 
of the Empress and devote their lives, as she does, to 
the cultivation of the three K’s—Kirche, Kinder, and 
Kiiche. 

A LOVE MATCH. 

A very pretty story is told by Mr. Warren as to the 
first meeting of the Imperial pair. ‘The Emperor, then a 
young man of twenty, was shooting at Prinkenau, her 
father’s shooting-box. One dav he lost his way in the 
park, and came upon a rustic rose-covered summer- 
house,‘ where a pretty girl of his own age was sleeping 
in a hammock. He did not disturb her, but went on 
his way, thinking of a little German poem known as 
the “Briar Rose.” Later in the day he met the girl 
in the castle, and saying, “ Here is my briar rose again,” 
he introduced himself, and fell in love offhand. They 
were married on his twenty-second birthday. Since 
that time she has set herself to realise the German 
ideal of a devoted hausfrau. 

THE MOTHER AT HOME. 

She goes to bed at half-past ten, and rises at six. 
She begins the day by making her husband’s coffee. 
They dine at one, and take a simple supper at eight. 
She is now the mother of six boys and one girl, and looks 
after them assiduously both at work and at play. The 
boys are passionately fond of pony racing. They ride 
ponies given them by the Sultan, and their mother 
officiates as judge, decorating the winner with a blue 
ribbon, The boys learned to fish when they were at 
Felixstowe, and pursue the sport of angling with great 
eagerness. They also like cycling, but their great delight 
at present is in a miniature fort which has been erected 
in the palace gardens for their amusement. They have 
many pets, the favourites, after the ponies, being small 
dogs, some of whom on one occasion entered the Em- 
peror’s study and tore to pieces the best part of a treaty, 
and rent a rescript which was waiting the Imperial 
signature. 

AN ENFANT TERRIBLE. 

The eldest boy, the Crown Prince, is a little bit of an 
enfant terrible :— 

One day the little Crown Prince was being laboriously 
catechised by the chaplain, who continually impressed upon 
him the doctrine that all men are sinners. “ Well!” 
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exclaimed the boy impatiently, being wearied of these admo- 
nitions, “ father may be a sinner, but I know mother isn’t!” 
It was the same lad who said to the Emperor on the day after 
sismarck’s dismissal: * Father, they say that you will now tell 
the people what to do all by yourself. You'll enjoy that, won't 
you?” The conversation was not prolonged. 

The little princes are dressed English fashion, and 
taught English games and sports. They speak English 
exceedingly well.. The Empress is said to prefer English 
gowns to German ones. Although she wears very modest 
low-cut gowns, some priests recently made a commotion 
in Berlin by commanding the members of their congrega- 
tions to remove from their dwellings all portraits of the 
Empress in low-necked dress, conduct on their part 
which greatly roused the ire of the Kaiser. 

A DEVOTED HUSBAND. 

Mr. Warren gives a pleasant picture of life in the royal 
palace : a : 

When the Emperor is away from home he makes a point of 
sending daily messages and gifts to his wife and children. 
Whenever he attends a banquet he will select a plateful of 
bon-bons to send home to the boys, and a box of flowers for the 
Empress. If he goes on a yachting or a naval cruise he sends 
a messenger ashore in the launch at the first practical point 
each day, with a telegram or a letter for the home cirele. 

The Empress Augusta Victoria, being a model housewife, 
can mend and sew, and knit and darn, and bake and brew as 
well as any woman in the empire. Of course she has done 
very little of that sort of thing since her marriage, but before 
part of her systematic training. Often 
in her maiden days she made her gowns and trimmed her hats, 
and they say at Court that even now she takes the whole 
charge of the Emperor's linen, replaces his lost buttons, and 
mends his socks. They say that English socks are most in 
favour with the family, and the story bas long been current 
that Prince Henry, the Emperor’s brother, being reproved 
by his wife with an unpatriotic partiality for English-made 
hosiery, exclaimed: * Patriotism is all very well, my dear, but 
it must not be allowed to dye one’s legs.” The British 
haberdashers way glean from this tribute some consolation for 
depress d trade. 

THE EMPRESS ON SERVANT GIRLS. 

Every Monday night the Empress gathers round her a 
eroup of young ladies belonging to the Court famiiies, 
and they do needlework for the poor. Her servants are 
devoted to her, and one of the few articulate utterances 
of Her Majesty which are on record relates to the servant 
girl question :— 

“To my mind, the unsatisfactory condition of our servants 
is due to the fact that their mistresses fail to take sufficient 
interest in their welfare. The chief complaints of domestic 
servants are that they have too many hours of work and too 
little personal freedom. But if we were to allow them more 
freedom, we might expose them toserious temptation We should, 
therefore, do all in our power to make our servants’ leisure hours 
as attractive as possible within doors, particularly by giving 
them nice, cheerful bedrooms, which, I fear, is often far from 
being the case. I sincerely hope that architects will bear this 
in mind when designing houses. Besides, we ought, in various 
parts of the town, to establish Homes for Servants where they 
can meet of an evening, and more particularly on Sunday 
afternoons, in order to discuss subjects of common interest, and, 
if possible, receive instruction in their domestic duties. But 
the chief question with regard to our female servants is their 
moral character, for who can exercise greater influence on 
our young children than servants who are daily in their 
company ?” 

Mr. Warren concludes his paper by telling us that every 
night an hour before going to bed the Empress enters up 
her diary. No one is allowed to read it except the Em- 
peror, and it is always kept in a safe. That book ought 
to supply much information for future historians. 
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WHAT WAS SHAKESPEARE LIKE? 

Mr. ALEXANDER CARGILL contributes to the Strand a 
copiously illustrated paper entitled “The Likenesses of 
Shakespeare.” With the permission of the editor we pro- 
duce here his picture of the Stratford bust and mask, which 
appear to be the only authentic likenesses. that . exist. 





























THE STRATFORD BUST. 
(From tke Strand Magazine.) 


Mr. Cargill reproduces the following portraits: the 
Droeshout print, the Chandos portrait, the Jans:n por- 
trait, the Felton head, the Hilliard miniature, the Auriol 
miniature, the Dunford likeness, Zoust’s portrait, Gilli- 
land’s portrait, the Zincke likeness, and the portrait by 
Zucchero, The portraits differ so much that they might 
easily be passed off as being likenesses of different 
individuals. Most of them have not even a family 
resemblance. Mr. Cargill, speaking of the bust, says :— 


Itis believed that 
when Shakespeare 
died, on the 25th 
April, 1616, exactly 
fifty-two years of 
age, a cast of his 
features was taken 
—by whom is not 
known, though the 
nameof thesculptor 
of the bust, Gerard 
or Gerald Johnson, 
a Hollander, has 
been suggested. 
Johnson has been 
credited with 
having done his 
part ef the work 
well, since, before 
its erection in the 
‘chancel of the 
ehurch, the bust 
was probably ap- 
proved by Shake- 
speare’srelations as 





THE DEATH MASK OF SHAKESPEARE; KESSELSTADT COLLECTION, FROM WHICH THE 
BUST AT STRATFORD WAS MODELLED. 
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a good likeness, and deemed worthy of its conspicuous 
position and of the man it represented. 

He then gives the following account of the Becker 
mask :— 

In the year 1849 there was discovered at Mayenece what 
bore to be a genuine though grucsome relic of Shakespeare, 





THE DEATH MASK: ANOTHER VIEW. 


and claimed to be set almost side by side in value and interest 
with the Stratford bust itself. This relic was declared to be 
nothing less than the mask of the face and features of the poet 
taken after his death in April, 1616. As nothing was ever 
known as to what befell the mask after Gerard Johnson had 
manipulated it in the preparation of the bust—assuming it had 
been in his hands 
for that purpose— 
the finding of such 
an ‘extraordinary 
relic created wide- 
spread interest, not 
only throughout 
Rngland and 
Europe, but in 
America, where als. 
there. were those 
who were ready to 
believe in its story 
with sincere trust. 
The gentleman 
into whose posses- 
sion this curiosits 
came was named 
Ludwig Becker, 
who, writing in 
1850, gave so enter- 
taining an account 
of it as to induc 
Mr. Page, a well- 
known artist of 
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WHAT WAS SHAKESPEARE LIKE? 


From Lorp Ronaup Gower’s OrigiINAL Mopgen ror THE SHAKSSPEARE MONUMENT AT STRATFORD 
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New York, to visit Germany and there examine this famous _ special arrangements, including all fares and all expenses 
relic for himself. After a prolonged scrutiny of the mask, was only $30, or less than a pound a day. , 
Mr. Page declared his firm belief in its bona fides, and there- INSTRUCTION AND SIGHT-SEEING 
upon made from it a very interesting set of models of the . 6 4 z ; y Sir 
features of Shakespeare, which, at the time, attracted great The chief point of interest was Richmond, and ther Revie 
attention. every effort was made to combine instruction with sight- and t 
So far Mr. Cargill. Iam, however, able to supplement 8¢einé. For instance, on the day after their arrival in offers 
his paper by later information communicated to me by Richmond :—- ; shoul 
Lord Ronald Gower. Lord Ronald spent ten years In the evening a prolonged session was held by the entire is mo! 
over the Shakespeare memorial which he presented ewe in es of rors parlours of the hotel. During this session, fessio’ 
to the town of Stratford-on-Avon, and in the course}. a “ee poms ec sagen i - —- in geography and partic 
of those years he naturally devoted much time to the Story,,0n eHort was maco to clinch the points thus far whic 
: t acquired by the pupils. The recitation in history assumed 
study of all the portraits and busts of Shakespeare that — the form of a general review of the Civil War, with particula Comn 
are extant. He told me he had paid careful attention reference to the Shenandoah Valley. During the Sediiation The 
to the Becker mask, and had carefully compared it with in geography, the teacher endeavoured to get from the pupils impot 
the Shakespeare bust. He said that by the Bertillion a connected story relating to the districts through which we becau: 
system of measurement there could be no doubt what- had thus far travelled. agrees 
ever that the bust was practically modelled from the Ail seem to have enjoyed themselves thoroughly, 
mask. The only difference ,is in the length of the and the conductors were convinced that the excursion In 
nose. The tip of the nose in the bust seems to have was perfectly feasible in America. Many people had supp 
been broken off and repaired by shortening it. The asserted that American scholars would not prove amenable the e: 
measurements were minutely exact, and he had there- to discipline, but it was the verdict of every one that electi 
fore without hesitation selected the bust and the mask there had never been such an orderly excursion carried serva 
for his Shakespeare, which in many respects is the over the line. The chief weakness of the tour was th to Li 
finest which has yet been produced. Lord Ronald unpreparedness of the arrangements before the com- chan; 
Gower told me that he had recently had communications mencement, socia 
with the owner of the mask in order to see whether he HOW IT I8 DONE IN GERMANY. adop’ 
would part with it for a consideration, Lord Ronald’s To obviate this fault, Dr. Rice gives the following and f 
intention being, if possible, to secure it for the museum account of what was done at Jena:— whor 
at Stratford. ‘The owner, however, refused to part with At Jena we find that each expedition is preceded by « police 
it for a less sum than £10,000. The mask therefore thorough preparation on the part of both teachers and pupils. willit 
remains in Germany, waiting the appearance of some Inregard to the pupil, the preparation takes place by means Cons 
rep oate _—e to carry off this famous trophy to of ee oP gen ssegares yee ong _. _— re say i 
t e New Worl é carefully stu 1€ ,» maps are raw, an 1e pom 8 O ui leade 
observed are discussed in outline. Thus their minds are 
laced in an attitude of expectancy, and consequently in tli ee 
TEACHING BY TRAVEL. analiion most favourable to tthe scqratadsions of a ideas. 
An EXAMPLE ror ENGLISH ScHOOLS. As to the teachers, the work of the journey is usually s He 
Dr. J. M. Rice in the Forum for September gives a divided that those who take an active part shall teach only on W 
very interesting account of a school excursion carried out a Pie sengcdton 5 oS ee igs im gs . Th 
° ° . ° . 26 , é 1ete Ché é 1 yroceedalngs. £ fi 
at the beginning of this year in the Southern States Of special teachers’ sales held several mw in advance, th: tte 
America. The paper is very useful, for it calls our particular days are selected by mutual agreement. The work Retital 
attention to an instrument of education which is too of preparation on the part of the teacher now begins, and it of 80 
much neglected. The school excursion, he says, has rise : apn ged ene oe ar guider, byroe : lettin 
° os * * Travel, and s0 on, e detalls concernin 1€ ints of interest 
grown 60 much in popularity in Germany that to-day —historical, industrial, geographical, seid omy botanical— = = 
- it forms a regular feature of perhaps the majority of the lying within the district assigned to him. In arranging th: erm 
schools of that country. When Dr. Rice was at the programme for the day on which he has charge, he accounts ome 
University of Jena he was much impressed with a seven °F every hour. The programme, once made, is carried out to TI 
days’ excursion through the Thuringian Forest, which a resp | ee te ee Arbi 
dna dindinialis'in Avount te tho asbeck ted with form of a recitation. Lessons given on the road are particu- ; 
the University & y the schools connected wit ss y valuable, because they have been thoroughly prepared in : Fi 
° advance. 188 
AN AMERICAN EXPERIMENT. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. dispt 
The account which he gave to the superintendent He makes some suggestions for the organisation of peed 
of the schools in Anderson, Indiana, induced that C*CUFSIONS In the future :— out. 
gentleman to arrange a pioneer trip through Indiana First, T should recommend that the classes be divided into AiG 
to Virginia. Every one was delighted with it, and many sections, and that each section be placed in charge of a teacher and 
of the parents expressed their willingness to raise funds a an active part in the work. Indeed, the teacher in disp 
for the excursion. The party was made up of seventy- : ‘Sons 9 ps pe = or ae eee — oy ta hers less 
eight persons, of whom nineteen were grammar-school + ont ob tea Pg ang ee th. acca qd caine — 
and thirty-six high-school pupils; the rest were teachers, spent in the w caediniaean doit aerial aidan ns elie’ empl 
, ; 8, spent in the woods, travelling on foot or in wagons to selected of 
who travelled with a doctor and stenographer. The . points of interest, would not only add to the enjoyment of th inart 
Sexes were about equally represented. Not one. of the — tour, but give. an opportunity ‘for nature studies. By this of tr 
pupils, and only one or two of the teachers, had ever means, also, the fatigue of a continued series of extended the s 
seen the sea or a mountain, and but few had experienced "#ilway journeys would be avoided. 
the sensation of riding in a steamboat, and one of the I cordially invite any of my readers who are engaged Ty 
pupils had never been ina train. The party started at in teaching to communicate with me if they think that Of 
the beginning of June, and travelled one thousand eight _ there is a possibility of naturalising this excellent institu- : 
hundred miles in seven days. The cost per head, with tion in this country. the b 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


MY ADVICE TO THE LABOUR PARTY. 
By Srr Joun Gorst. 
Sm Jonn Gorst contributes to the North American 
Review for August an article entitled ‘“‘ English Workmen 
and their Political Friends,” in the course of which he 


_ offers to the workmen of England advice as to how they 


should comport themselves in politics. He says nothing 
is more remarkable than the contrast between the pro- 
fessions of devotion to the interests of labour which both 
parties indulge in at election time, and the impotence 
which characterises the Labour party in the House of 
Commons. He says :— 

The reason why the class so powerful at the polls is so 
impotent in the House of Commons is not far to seck. It is 
because it has no policy in which the workers generally are 
agreed, and no leaders whom the workers generally trust. 

WHAT THE ENGLISH WORKMAN SHOULD NOT DO. 

In the opinion of Sir John Gorst, they should not 
support the Radicals, who, he says, have no policy except 
the extension of the franchise, and the multiplication of 
elections. They would do better to support the Con- 
servatives ; for they have one great advantage in relation 
to Labour questions—they are not pledged to organic 
change, and they have therefore in office more leisure for 
social legislation. He would incline to recommend them to 
adopt the policy of forming an independent Labour party, 
and for this two conditions are essential: First, a leader 
whom the members of the party will follow ; secondly, a 
policy or a principle to which the party is able and 
willing to sacrifice without regrets the interests of both 
Conservatives and Radicals. Sir John Gorst does not 
say in so many terms that he is ready to fill the post of 
leader to such a party, but we are left to hope that such 
may be the case. 

A SUGGESTED PROGRAMME. 

He has less scruple about suggesting a policy as a basis 
on which English working men might take their stand. 

Though there is comparatively little that changes in the law 
can do to improve the condition of the workers, yet there are 
certain measures which have a tendency in this direction and 
which could be carried without shaking the foundations 
of society, without altering the laws of property, and without 
letting in violent or revolutionary change. But in. referenc« 
to these, no political leader has any definite plan to recom 
mend, and at present there is no prospect of anything practical 
being done. 

ARBITRATION. - 

The first plank in this programme is Industrial 
Arbitration :— 

First of all, there is the question, which a Royal Commission 
has been considering for three years, how to settle trade 
disputes between employer and employed without a labour 
war. Every one admits that it is desirable to have some 
method more rational and less costly than a strike or a lock- 
out. Where’ is a political force to be found that will compel 
the Government and Legislature to take this matter in hand, 
and think out a scheme for the rational settlement of trade 
disputes? The five-sixths of the workers, who, being defence- 
less in a trade dispute, would gain by the establishment of 
any power to stand between them and an _ unreasonable 
employer, are dumb, ignorant, and unrepresented in the House 
of Commons. There is no force at present to overcome tlic 
inertia of Government and Parliament, and the establishment 
of tribunals of conciliation and arbitration is not yet within 
the sphere of practical polities, 

THE HOURS OF LABOUR. 

The second question is that of the hours of labour :— 

Of all labour questions there is none upon which the workers 
are more nearly of one mind than the movement for shortening 
the hours of labour. The desire for more leisure is honour- 
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able to the workers, It is begotten, not of idleness, but of an 
aspiration after higher things. They wish for opportunities 
of better culture, nobler family life, and occupations fitting 
them for the position of citizens. Ina very large number of 
industries the shortening of hours would result, as experience 
has shown, in greater efficiency of labour, increased output, 
and better workmanship. 


But although this is so, nothing has been done for the 
general body of workers in the shape of statutory limita- 
tions of excessive labour. The universal Eight Hours 
Bill is impracticable, and the Eight Hours for Miners 
Bill makes but slight progress :— 

If there is to be any authority to which workers generally 
can appeal for the curtailment of hours of labour, it must be a 
local authority, which will have to decide the question with 
regard to local cireumstances. No party in the state has yet 
committed itself to any scheme for the creation of such an 
authority, and there is no strong public opinion to support it if 
it did. 

THE UNEMPLOYED. 


This question, he says, is the most urgent and difficult 
political problem of the day :— 

It seems a universal disease of the modern city. If there is 
no imminent danger of revolution, it is because the famishing 
unemployed are too apathetic, and in many cases too sensible, 
to give ear to Anarchists and disturbers of public order. In 
the case of London there is this further curious phenomenon, 
that while there are in the town hundreds of thousands of men 
clamouring for work and starving for want of it, there are in 
the country within thirty miles of town thousands of acres of 
land lying derelict, and bringing forth thorns and thistles 
instead of food. The leading statesmen of all political parties 
ean contribute nothing more helpful than to throw cold water 
upon every scheme of remedy that is proposed. 

One practical suggestion has been made, which would not 
eure the evil, but which would mitigate its intensity, and 
afford some measure of its extent—the establishment of labour 
registries throughout the United Kingdom . . . This central 
clearing-house can only be eftectively supplied by the central 
Government; but the central Government will not stir, and 
there is every prospect of the local movement dying out for 
lack of this piece of requisite machinery. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 

The fourth question is that of Employers’ Liability. 
On this, every one knows Sir John Gorst’s views. He 
would compel the employer to compensate the worker for 
all accidents which befall him in the ordinary course of 
his business. From this obligation he would allow no 
contracting out, nor would he limit the right to com- 
pensation to cases where there had been negligence on the 
part of the employer. 

CHILD LABOUR. 

The fifth point is that of raising the age of the employ- 
ment of children from eleven to twelve. 

Sir John Gorst closes his article as follows :— 

Happily philanthropy has not yet been monopolised by any 
political party in the state, and such matters as education in 
all its branches, a more rational system of dealing with chil- 
dren who commit offences against the law, the prohibition of 
the letting of dwellings unfit for human habitation, the build- 
ing of better homes for the people in town and country, better 
provision for destitute children and for those who by blindness, 
deformity, or other affliction are incapable of earning their own 
living, and pensions for the deserving aged, are still discussed 
without party animosity. Discussion will result in practical 
reform when the people whose interests are most affected have 
power to compel the Government to take the matter in hand, 
and when a more enlightened public opinion forbids the 
miseries of the young, the aged, and the afflicted being used 
by society as a convenient object-lesson for teaching thrift to 
the able-bodied. 
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SCIENTIFIC RELIGION AND ITS BASIS. 
Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF TELEPATHY. By Mr. Myers. 


I wisx that those of my friends who lament over what 
they regard as my deplorable devotion to the study of 
spooks would read Mr. Fred. W. H. Myers’s article on 
“ Psychical Research” in the National Review. No 
matter how prejudiced any one might be, he could not 
fail to understand, from that brilliant and masterly 
presentation of the case for the study of psychical 
phenomena, why despite all entreaties, denunciation and 
ridicule I must persist in prosecuting my experimental in- 
vestigation in the obscure but transcendently important 
region, As Mr. Myers puts it, in telepathy we have the 
first indication of a stable standpoint from which Natural 
Religion may move the world, from which a scientific 
religion may be developed which will offer a satisfying 
answer, not only to the external and practical but also to 
the profound and inward desires and questionings of 
man. If this be so, how dare those, who at the present 
moment have facilities afforded for telepathic experiment, 
refuse to allow this rare and almost unique gift to 
remain unused ? . 

THE REDISCOVERY OF THE SOUL, 

Mr. Myers, in concluding his article, compares himself 
to the dog baying at the moon :— 

To him it seems that in all this planct’s history there has 
been no more marvellous, more inspiring hour. But the dog’s 
part is but to bark and to awaken; to rouse and summon the 
soon-dawning century to another Copernican displacement of 
the centrality of earth ;—a Copernican expansion, not of the 
macrocosm without us, but of the profounder microcosm within. 

It is the rediscovery of the soul of man, with all its 
divine potentialities that telepathy suggests, and it is 
worth while risking the whole world for the chance, 


‘SCIENCE FALSELY SO-CALLED.” 

Mr. Myers deals sympathetically with the objections of 
his scientific friends to the only possible methods by 
which psychical research can at present be prosecuted :— 

It is the natural dislike of a railway-guard to turn back- 
woodsman, ‘To understand it, one need only think of the 
difference between the popular conception of a man of science 
in the old days and now. The old idea of a man of science 
was of a man who groped into Nature. The new idea is of a 
man who may be trusted never to make mistakes. But men 
who insist on electric lamps along their road will. never reach 
the centre of Africa. 

WHAT HAS BEEN PROVED. 

Referring to the Report of Professor Sidgwick’s Com- 
mittee on the Census of Hallucinations,, Mr. Myers 
says :— 

. It has, I trust, finally established what may be called the 
‘eliminary statistical fact that a casual connection of some 

ind must exist between the death at a distance and the 
apparition of the dying man. Most fair-minded persons, I 
think, who study the Report of Professor Sidgwick’s Com- 
mittee (as well as all the former evidence to the same effect), 
will be conyinced that there are true apparitions of dying men. 
And few persons who hold this belief, and who also study the 
collections of apparitions of so-called dead men which have 
appeared in our “ Proceedings ” (as well as in the Report of 
the census itself), will long refuse to believe that the living 
impulse which projects these phantoms can and does operate 
unenfeebled after the shock of death. i 

IS THERE LIFE AFTER DEATH ? 

Then is there life after death? Does the personality 
perish? Mr. Myers has no hesitation as to the answer :— 

Beyond us still is mystery; but it is mystery lit and mel- 
lowed with an infinite hope. We ride in darkness at the 
hayen’s mouth; but sometimes through rifted clouds we see 
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the desires and creeds of many generations floating and 
melting upwards into a distant glow; “up through the 
ight of the sea by the moon’s long-silvering ray.” To theso 
precursory glimpses I must devote the space which remains t: 
me ; to the flashes of distant illumination which those messages 
from the unknown may shed through mist and blackness upon 
the life of men. 
THE ANSWER OF TELEPATHY. 

What light, then, does telepathy throw on the great 
problems of human life? Let Mr. Myers reply :— 

We have already adequate evidence that telepathy does not 
operate between living or embodied minds alone, but operates 
also between the so-called dead and the living, between 
discarnate and incarnate souls. This means that in some form 
or other our lives and memories survive the tomb. 

NEW LIGHT ON DUTY. 

What is its bearing upon the ideal and sanction of 
Duty? The answer is not less reassuring :— 

Its general influence on the ideal of duty is obvious at a 
glance. It will be in the direction which moral reforms must 
always take; the insistence on inwardness and reality, as 
opposed to that mere accomplishment of external functions 
which is all that Law and Society are able to exact. Thi 
mere knowledge that mind is ever thus speaking to mind must 
needs be a perpetual summons to a willing transparency and 
an intimate truth of soul. 

THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

Nay, more, telepathy suggests the possibility of demon- 
strating the reality of future retribution, and holds out 
the hope of a scientific conception of the Day of Last 
Assize :— 

Once grant telepathy, howeyer—once admit the principle of 
Like to like, and all is known,—and there is no need of further 
machinery to secure either punishment or beatification. Th: 
adjustment is inevitable, the sanction is automatic. To bw 
transparent to all—to be linked and bound to other souls in 
the precise degree which affinity justifies—who cannot imagin: 
the deserved delight of such reward, or oftener, perhaps, thi 
terror of such retribution ? 

THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 

Prayer also, the efficacy of prayer, upon that also 
telepathy has much to say :— 

What is the bearing of telepathy upon that ancient hop 
which in so many times and lands has shaped itself in th: 
“varying voices of prayer?” In all ages men who knew 
nothing of the power to impress their fellow-men at a distanc« 
have trusted that the cry which on earth would not carry for « 
bow-shot might yet have force to pierce the heavens. ‘To thi- 
primitive, this instinctive hope it is the privilege of telepathy 
to accord a reasoned sanction. 

THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


Telepathy also enables us to understand something of 
the real meaning of the doctrine of the communion of 
saints :— 

We may remember that telepathy, even as we know it here, 
is not a mere enforced entrance into another’s privacy, nor even 
a mere shorthand transference of unfettered thought. Rather 
it is in its essentials a communicatio idiomatum—a mingling 
of spirits often too intimate to express itself through any or 
through all of the narrow senses of the flesh. The communion 
of saints will be the very substance of the life everlasting. 


THE SUPREME PROBLEM. 


But what has telepathy to say of, God :—- 

To the solution of such a problem we men can offer only a 
first and rudest approximation. We can do no more than 
generalise still further the highest law which we have thus 
far divined. Thus far, as the spirit has risen higher, its modes 
of knowledge have seemed open—backward, forward, inward, 
around; its bond and conjunction with other spirits has 
seemed more far-reaching at once and more pervasive. In 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


their imperfect and stammering utterance the automatic 
messages shadow forth an ever closer fusion; such marriages 
of mind as Plato pictured, whose offspring are not earthly 
children, but institutions, maxims, ordinances, a brood of truth 
and law. Need we fear that such an integration must imply a 
diminished individuation of each constituent spirit? Or are not 
those the strongest natures which form on earth the closest 
ties, and intensify rather than loose by consociation the aroma 
of each several soul? A more illumined consciousness, a 
profounder unification—we can but imagine of this evolution 
as light at once and love, 


Now, if Mr. Myers can see all these immense poten- 
tialities in telepathy, of which he knows nothing 
experimentally, and of the latest developments of which 
he is very imperfectly informed, can any one wonder that 
I, who constantly live ,in {close and telepathic written 
communications with my friends should feel that 'no sin 
against the human race which I could commit would be 
other than venial in comparison to the crime of refusing 
to follow up the clue which by this marvellous gift has 
been placed in my hand ? 


THE PRINCE OF MONTENEGRO. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine there is an interesting article 
by Mr. Legh, M.P., describing his recent visit to Monte- 
negro. The report which he gives of his conversation 
with the redoubtable warrior-prince of the Black Mountain 
is very amusing. Mr. Legh says :— 


In common with some other persons who occupy despotic 
positions, Prince Nicholas professes that he is animated by 
strong Liberal principles, and he entertains an _ especial 
admiration for Mr. Gladstone. Once, when expatiating to me 
upon the subject of his orthodox Liberalism, I ventured to ask 
the explanation of what appeared to me a slight inconsistency. 
How was it that many amongst the most heavily chained 
prisoners at Cettinge appeared to be in durance because they 
professed themselves to be Liberals? His Highness was quite 
prepared with his explanation. 

“Tam a Liberal,” he replied, “and there is no objection to 
personal rulers and potentates being Liberals; but all properly 
conducted subjects should be Conservatives, and I intend that 
mine shall, at all events.” 

Not altogether in vain, I thought, had he studied the 
idiosyncrasies of the object of his political admiration. 

All great men have their failings, and Prince Nicholas’ 
little weakness is that he imagines himself an authority upon 
British politics. 

“Why are you not in favour of Home Rule »” he inquired of 
me upon another occasion. “I cannot understand any one 
objecting to it.” 

“You have, Sir,” I replied, “in the Podgoritza district and 
elsewhere, a large number of Mussulman-Albanian subjects. 
If these people agitated for separation, what would you do %” 

“Tf they agitated!” exclaimed his Highness, in a tone of 
stupefaction: “if any subject of mine agitated for anything at 
all, I would very soon show him who was master here!” 

One day, when various foreign representatives and high 
officials were present, Mr. Gladstone again formed the topic of 
conversation. 

“T have but one thing to reproach that illustrious man 
with,” remarked the Prince in an oracular manner. Every 
one listened intently, for it was felt that an important declara- 
tion’ was coming. “ Yes,” he continued, “ Mr. Gladstone has 
now been a very long time in office, and has done nothing yet 
to discover Jack the Ripper.” 

Prince Nicholas was kind enough to invite me to accompany 
him on a sporting expedition into the interior of the country. 
The fear of the Whips was, however, before my eyes, and I 
was obliged to plead the necessity ofa return to Parliamentary 
duties, with a view to voting against the Home Rule Bill. 

“ Why should that prevent you?” was the hospitable reply ; 
“T will write to Mr. Gladstone, and obtain special permission 
for you to stay.” 
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Nothing, in fact, could exceed the civility and friendliness 
of Prince Nicholas. Long may he reign and prosper—a 
model to autocrats all over the universe! 


HUGH PRICE HUGHES’ FIRST SERMON. 

THERE is a very characteristic paper in the Young Man 
from the pen of Mr. Price Hughes, in which the 
Welsh Methcdist Boanerges of the West London Mission 
describes his first sermon. He preached it when he was 
a boy of fourteen at boarding school at the Mumbles 
near Swansea. It is characteristic of the man that as 
soon as he was converted he was impressed with a deep 
conviction that he was called to the Christian ministry. 
Mr. Hughes says that while in the early years of his 
Christian life he had many doubts and misgivings with 
regard to the reality of his own conversion he never had 
the least uncertainty with respect to his call to the 
ministry. 

When that call came I wrote to my father a letter as brief 
and. direct as schoolboy letters often are, stating that I was 
convinced it was the will of God that I should become a 
Methodist preacher. ‘To this my father replied in terms 
equally laconic, that he would rather that I should be a 
Methodist preacher than Lord Chancellor of England. That 
reference arose from the fact that I was then intended for the 
legal profession. 

Mr. Hughes’ first sermon was preached on the ground 
floor of a small cottage on a hillside on a Wednesday 
evening. He not only preached the sermon, but paid for 
the hire of this room from his own scanty pocket money. 
The congregation, he thinks, consisted of six or seven 
persons, some of whom were extremely dilapidated old 
sailors, who accompanied their movements with audible 
groans indicative of painful rheumatism. He selected as 
his first text, “It is a faithful saying and worthy of all 
acceptation that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” He wrote the sermon out, committed it to 
memory, and recited it. It lasted twenty minutes, and 
contained the sum and substance of everything which he 
has preached since. 


Medicine and Morals. 

“ An Ethical Section” of the British Medical Associa- 
tion has been proposed by Dr. Garrett Horder, and the 
scheme is further outlined by him in the Medical Magazine 
for September. Among the “ethical questions” which 
he commends for immediate discussion by members and 
for future action by the section are—“ amendment of the 
Medical Acts, medical aid associations and medical 
clubs; provident and other dispensaries ; increased 
representation of the profession on the General Medical 
Council ; compulsory registration; the abuse of hospitals ; 
quacks and quackery; indecent advertising.” Mr. Francis 
Clark, in the same magazine, suggests that the existing 
law against advertisements of an immoral kind should 
be strengthened, and that the Council should “ appoint 
a young and competent solicitor, at a reasonable salary 
(say £300 to £500 a year, and travelling expenses), who 
should devote the whole of his time to the investigation 
of all such cases ‘as were brought to his notice by any 
member of the association, and to deal with them as the 
law allows.” He proposes that— 
each branch of the British Medical Association should form a 
Vigilance Committee, consisting of one or more representatives 
from each town or district within their area; that the President 
and Secretary of each of the above branch committees should, 
with others nominated by the Council if desired, form a Central 
Vigilance Committee, which should meet in London at stated 
intervals, and should be advised, in all legal matters, by the 
Counceil’s solicitor. 
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MENDELSSOHN AND SCHUMANN. 
An Artistic PARALLEL. 

Tue music article of the month is a sort of artistic 
parallel, with personal reminiscences, of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, by W. J. von Wasielewski. It is pub- 
lished in the Deutsche Revue for September, and will do 
much to dispel the foolish but rather prevalent idea 
that enmity and jealousy existed between these two 
composers. 

A highly productive mind in any department of 
knowledge, says the writer, rarely stands alone in his 
age. Michelangelo and Raphael, Bach and Handel, 
Mozart and Beethoven, Goethe and Schiller, are con- 
spicuous examples. What one seems to lack the other 
may often be said to supply. Similarly with Schumann 
and Mendelssohn. Schumann created from the inmost 
depths of his soul, whereas Mendelssohn, inclining to 
Goethe’s idea of art, made his music a reflex of a 
beautiful and fascinating reality. 

A HINT TO PADEREWSKI. 

Their music bore a certain resemblance to their out- 
ward appearance. Mendelssohn was a finely-built, grace- 
ful figure. His bodily movements, as well as the expres- 
sion on his face, were full of life. Everything tended to 
make him personally engaging and attractive. He was 
dearly loved and greatly honoured, especially by ladies, 
and he could say to them what would certainly be taken 
amiss from the ordinary conductor. Once when rehearsing 
for a concert, he told a soprano near him how wrong she 
was singing, and the lady in question made it her boast 
that she had been personally addressed by Mendelssohn. 
Another lady pursued him for an autograph, till he at 
last gave way, and wrote in her album some words from 
Haydn’s “Creation”: “ And God created great whales,” 
without giving the slightest offence. 

A GREAT SILENT MAN. 

There was something decidedly distinguished about 
the bearing of Schumann, but his outward disposition 
was of a very different nature from that of Mendelssohn. 
He had generally very little to say. Only with very 
intimate friends was he ever talkative, and then he was 
rarely happy in his manner of saying things. 
pressed himself in rhapsodical sort of sentences, and thus 
disclosed something of the great soul-life which is so 
beautifully and so powerfully revealed in his music. 
But even in intimate circles he was often silent, yet 
conscious of all that transpired. He was evidently 
aware of this passive interest in what took place around 
him, for he wrote to a friend, “I scarcely ever speak, but 
more in the evening, and most to the piano.” 

But when Schumann did chance to come out of himself 
his face assumed an animated air, and his smile was most 
winning. Still, he spoke in a monotonous manner and 
in broken sentences, rather aloud to himself, but what he 
did say showed that he was following all that was going 
on. He looked good-natured, for his soul-life was not 
perceptible on his face, except for brief moments only, 
and people would have doubts as to the impression things 
were making on his mind. There seemed, so to speak, a 
veil over his eyes. He walked slowly, and in the house 
he would sometimes walk to and fro on tiptoe, as though 
he must not disturb the silence which held sway in 
himself. 


THE MUSICIANS AS TEACHERS. 
It was at the Leipzig Conservatorium in 1848 to 1845, 
that Herr Wasielewski had so many opportunities of 
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observing the two musicians in their capacity of teacher. 
Even at the lessons, Schumann was silent, only now and 
then volunteering a remark. Under these circumstances, 
it will be understood how almost impossible it was for 
him to communicate his great knowledge of his art to 


others. Mendelssohn, on the other hand, had the rare 
gift of leading young artists in the right way. He knew 
the right moment to correct and admonish, and never 
referred to anything but the matter in hand, Every 
word of his thus had a golden value. 

Mendelssohn gave composition lessons twice a week, 
and always appeared so punctually that the pupils would 
be in the class-room awaiting him before the sound of 
the bell. Then they looked out of the window to discover 
from his walk what humour he might be in. He corrected 
the exercises in the class, and showed each one how this 
or that might be done better, and when he found a 
mistake similar to one he had seen before, he would go 
to the piano and reproduce -the old mistake. As a 
conductor Mendelssohn was equally successful. He 
seemed to inspire as well as control the forces under his 
baton. Schumann was less fortunate in this respect, 
but Mendelssohn had had experience in conducting from 
the age of twenty-four, whereas Schumann was thirty- 
seven before he could be said to have taken the baton 
into his hand. He had, however, conducted his “ Paradise 
and the Peri” some years before at Leipzig. 

AS COMPOSERS. 

In the matter of composition Schumann was vastly 
superior to Mendelssohn in many respects. He shows 
greater depth of feeling, a richer imagination, and a 
more poetic element, but he seems to have been slower 
to put his musical thoughts on paper. When Men- 
delssohn was called to Leipzig in 1835, he had already 
composed several important works. Schumann at that 
time was still in his storm and stress period. His mind 
was full of ideas, but he had not begun to utter them. 
It was about then that he wrote to a friend that he had 
learnt more counterpoint from Jean Paul than from his 
music teachers. He also wrote to his sister-in-law :— 

Mendelssohn is the man I look up to as to a high mountain. 
He is a real god, and no day passes without his giving 
utterance to some thoughts which one could wrap up in gold. 

And to a musical contemporary he wrote :— 

Mendelssohn is the best musician the world has at this 
moment, 

AS FRIENDS. 

Later as Schumann became more intimate with 
Mendelssohn, and had opportunities to exchange ideas on 
art questions with him, he writes to Clara Wieck, under 
date April 138, 1838 :— 

I have not gone much to Mendelssohn ; rather he has come 
tome. He is still the most eminent man I have met. 

There was no rivalry or jealousy between the two 
composers. Each recognised fully the other’s high 
musical genius, but the objective clearness, the freshness, 
the grace of Mendelssohn’s work procured him speedy 
and universal recognition, whereas Schumann’s deeper 
and more poetic music required much longer time to 
make its way. 





Mr. WALTER Macrarren has been interviewed for 
Sylvia’s Journal of October, and Madame Albani for the 
Woman at Home of October. 

Anton Bruckner has just attained his seventieth year, 
and the Vienna Musikalische Rundschau of September 1st 
honours the event with a sketch of the composer’s 
career. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


“THE CASE AGAINST THE EIGHT HOURS’ DAY. 
By A Coat OWNER. 

Mr. Emerson BAINBRIDGE in the Contemporary Review 
thus summarises the mine owners’ case against the Eight 
Hours’ Bill for Miners :— 

WHOM IT WOULD AFFECT. 

1st. The Bill (had it been passed) would have “affected 
directly about 680,000 workmen and boys. Of these, 230,000 
belong to districts which are opposed to the Bill. Of the 
450,000 which remain, probably not more than 250,000 are 
working at the “coal face,’ where the hardest work takes 
place, and these are not working, and (as a rule) are not 
required to work, more than forty-eight hours per week. 
Over the past four months they have probably not averaged 
forty hours per week. If legislation is needed for any one, 
therefore, it is required for the remaining 200,000 men and 
boys who work in and about coal mines. But their work (and 
this should be very carefully noted) is no more arduous than 
that of hundreds of thousands of workmen in other trades who 
now work longer hours. 

HOW IT WOULD LOWER WAGES. 

2nd. Whatever hours (at present shortened by bad trade) 
the miners now work would haye been still further limited by 
this Bill, as a miner now working six hours at the “coal face” 
would not have had his coal taken out by the other workmen 
and boys in the mine whose hours would be reduced, and as 
most miners now produce the best output they ‘can per hour 
(working as they do “by the piece”) their wages would be 
reduced, and the coal-getter would have to pay lower wages to 
the “ filler.” 

HOW IT WOULD AFFECT OWNERS. 

3rd. With a reduced output, and the same “day wages” 
and standing expenses chargeable thereon, the .working cost 
of collieries would be increased. There are hundreds of 
collieries now working at a loss, and they cannot bear an 
increased cost. If extra men, as the result of shortened hours, 
have to be employed to keep up the output, it is obvious that 
this must be done at an increased cost. 

4th. The certainty of a reduced output as the effect of this 
Bill—spoken of by reliable witnesses before the Labour Com- 
mission—was anticipated by Mr. 8. Woods in 1888, and is 
proved by typical experiments. 

5th. If the reduced output causes, as it surely must, an 
increase for a time in the sclling price of coal, this advance, 
artificially obtained, will quickly be lost, as the demand for 
exported fuel, and for coal used in the iron and steel and some 
other trades, will shrink immediately it is found that an 
advance in price takes place. 

6th. The only ground on which a reduction in the hours of 
eolliers can be contended for at the present day is the 
suggestion that the occupation is more unhealthy than that of 
other workmen engaged in manual labour, and it is submitted 
that there is no evidence forthcoming proving that this is the 
ease. As to accidents, it is proved that these are more 
numerous (in relation to the number of men employed) on 
railways than in mines. 

ITS EFFECT ON PRICES. 

7th. The most astounding fact of all, however, is that the 
House of Commons in the debate on the second reading, 
lasting but a few hours, stamped its general approval of the 
principle of a Bill which : 

1. Would have raised the price of fuel to all manu- 
facturers, and to 13,000,000 of the working classes, 
for the temporary benefit of the mining population, 
numbering under 700,000, or only about 5 per cent. of 
the total number of people engaged in manual labour 
in this country, and taking the increased cost at only 
6d. per ton, this would amount to a tax upon the 
consumer of no less than £4,500,000 per annum. 

2. Which would have stagnated numerous industries 
like the manufacture of iron and steel. 
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3. Which would have prevented industrious workmen; 
anxious to support and to elevate their families, from 
exercising their manual powers to fair and proper 
advantage, by working an extra hour or half-hour 
occasionally for the benefit of the families dependent 
upon them. 

4. Which would raise the price of fuel to every consumer 
in the country, whilst other European countries, in 
which, as has been shown, wages are much less and 
working hours much longer, are enabled to go on as 
before, and to take away from England much of its 
export trade. 

HOURS TOO SHORT ALREADY. 

8th. It is submitted that the present is certainly a wrong 
time to raise the question of shortening hours, legally or other- 
wise. Nine-tenths of the collieries in this country are now 
working short time; the whole are probably not averaging 
more than four days per week, and it would be folly to do 
anything which would tend to check still further the produc- 
tiveness of labour. 

9th. If any change whatever is needed, it can be effected 
without legislation, and in support of this statement the writer 
ventures to assert that coal-owners, with very few exceptions, 
will probably be quite prepared to open their pits at any time 
tothe workmen, on the condition that no coal-getter need work 
more than eight hours per day unless he chooses. 

Mr. Bainbridge’s conclusion is as follows :— 

If the House of Commons realises, should the Bill again 
come forward, that its real effect would be to tax the whole 
country for the sake of a very small percentage of the com- 
munity, and that coal-owners are quite prepared to agree to 
shorten hours where long hours are at present a hardship, and 
would willingly agree (without legislation) that arduous work 
in mines should be restricted to forty-eight hours per week, 
there is little doubt that the Duke of Devonshire’s conviction 
will be acted upon, leaving the question of the hours of mining 
labour to be dealt with and settled outside the House of 
Commons. 





Dan the Ambulance Dog. 

In Scribner’s Magazine Dr. Roosevelt describes “ Life in 
a New York Hospital,” in the course of which he tells the 
following capital story of “Dan the Hospital Dog.” 
Speaking of the Ambulance Service, he says :— 

There always is a crowd, except late at night, and were it 
not for the efficient and willing aid of the police, it would be 
impossible to do much for the patient. For some time the 
officers had an able and enthusiastic volunteer assistant in 
keeping the ground clear, and our ambulance had no trouble 
from delays due to the failure of other vehicles to make rom 
for it. My dog, Dan, an animal of great intelligence, origi- 
nality and determination of character, came to the hospital on 
a visit. He evidently came to the conclusion, after a few 
days of thought, that duty called him to take charge of the 
ambulance and everything connected with the service. He 
made friends with the horse, watched over the stable, and 
always “personally conducted” the surgeon on calls. He ran 
ahead barking furiously at any wagon which did not promptly 
turn aside, and giving tongue like a deer-hound even when the 
street was clear. He saw to it that persons who had no busi- 
ness to crowd around the surgeon kept at a respectful distance. 
None but police or firemen in uniform could approach within 
four or five yards, without receiving a decided hint from Dan 
that it would be safer for them to stop. He would walk slowly 
and with much dignity up to the intruder, looking steadily at 
his face, and speak to him in a low, half-whispered growl, at 
the same time ruffling the fur between his shoulders. As our 
driver said, “ Dat dog never had to bite no one; dey got on to 
what he meant without it.” Ifthe surgeon called anyone to 
his side, Dan at once regarded the latter as privileged to 
remain inside the forbidden ground, and took him under his 
protection. 
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THE FIRST IRONCLADS. 

A sHorT and entertaining history of ironclads is given 
in Cassier’s for August by Mr. R. H. Thurston. It is 
surprising to learn from it both how recent and how 
ancient a thing this sort of fighting ship is. Colonel 
John Stevens is named as the originator of the idea in 
1812, but the first (modern) ironclad actually laid down 
was the Stevens’ battery designed by his son for the 
United States Government in 1842. The first ironclads 
to see service were three French ones built in 1854, and 
employed in the Crimean War. The British ironclad 
Warrior was ordered in 1859. Since then ironclads have 
come to be the only formidable war. vessels. But 


according to some authorities the Dutch were the first in the 
modern period of history to build an ironclad, and it is said 
that, during the siege of Antwerp by the Spaniards in 1585, 
the people of that city built an enormous flat-bottomed vessel, 
armoured it with heavy iron plates, and thus constructed what 
they — as an impregnable battery, which they named 
Finis Belli. Unfortunately the vessel got aground before 
fairly in action, and fell into the hands of the enemy. 
never employed by either side in any action. 


So even three hundred years ago men thought that the 
invention of a new formidable fighting-machine had 
brought them to the “ End of War!” 


A VIKING’S IRONCLAD. 


But Mr. Thurston finds the idea of the ironclad 
realised in remote antiquity. In the Icelandic Sagas of 
Thorstein—the writer’s supposed ancestor—composed 
five hundred years ago and relating to events which 
happened a thousand years ago— 


The story goes that Viking, son of Vifil and Eimyrja, is 
poisoned by drinking from the magic drinking-horn of Dis, sister 
of Harek and daughter of Kol; the former of whom had been 
killed by Viking in a duel, receiving a thrust from the 
irresistible sword. Angervadil, the sea-king, become the 
leprous victim of Dis, sails for home, an] meets, on his way, 
another powerful Viking, Halfdan, who becomes his friend and 
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endeavours to aid him in his effort to, in turn, secure ven- 
geance upon Dis. Of this great captain the tradition says :— 
“ Halfdan had a great dragon (war-ship) called ‘ Iron-Ram,’ 
and all of this ship which stood out of water was ironclad ; it 
rose high out of the sea, and was a very costly treasure.” 
Viking recovered and lived to fight many days, Halfdan 


remaining a faithful ally, and his eldest son, Thorstein, lived’ 


and fought after him. . . 

Whether ironclads were built, or not, by the Scandinavian 
vikings, Thorstein’s legend at least proves that the idea 
existed, and that the invention of the iron-plated ship is due 
to our forefathers of centuries, and possibly of more than a 
thousand years ago. 


THE GERMANS IN ELSASS-LOTHRINGEN. 
A FRENCHMAN’S REPLY. 


A FRENCH-ALSATIAN, how residing in the department 
of the Maine-et-Loire, sends me the following protest 
against the statements made by Mr. 8S. T. Capper, as to 
the success with which Elsass-Lothringen have been 
Germanised. As an honest expression of sincere con- 
viction, I gladly place my correspondent’s letter before 
the readers of the Review. 


A zealous subscriber and reader of the Review or REvIEws, 
I want to protest strongly against the article about “Germany's 
success in Alsace-Lorraine” in your last number. 

That Mr. Capper has been deceived, I shall give but two 
proofs. If the Alsatians feel so much German, (1) how do 
they choose both for the German House of Commons (Reich- 
stag), and for the local council (Landes-ausschuss), members 
who call themselves protestaires, viz., who protest against 
Alsace being a part of Germany? (2) How can you explain 
that, to-day, twenty-four years after the war, youths who never 
saw either France nor French soldiers, like better to leave for 
ever their home and parents, to be heavily fined and to have 
their property sequestered, than to serve under the Germen 
flag? Nearly one-third of the recruits happen to fly int 
France, but how many wished to do so and were prevented 
And yet they know that, when in France, they ought to serve 
in the Colonial troops (légion étrangére), and are sent t 
Tonquin or Dahomey, whence but few come back unharme:! 
In fact, many German immigrants have settled in Alsace 
(more than 140,000), and feel quite 


a 














comfortable and German. The 
burgomeister of Strasburg, wh 
has talked to Mr. Capper, is one 
of them, as well as ‘every func- 
tionary appointed by the state; bu 
Alsatian people are as French 2s 
ever. Their language sounds like 
German may be, but the ditch be- 
tween them and Germans is deeper 
than the St. George’s Channel be- 
tween England and Ireland. It is 
no political dislike; it is a differ- 
ence of civilisation. I hope you wil! 
excuse my English.—I remain, des: 
sir, yours faithfully, 
A FRENCH-ALSATIAN, 


Knowledge continues to hold 
its place as a popular scientific 
periodical, and in it astronomy 
is still a favourite topic, th 
editor himself adding a contri- 
bution on Star Clusters to thi 
September number. There is 
also a second instalment of an 
important series of articles or 








THE DUTCH IRONCLAD “FINIS BELLI,” 1585. 


the Ancient Mammals of Britain 
by Mr. R. Lydekker. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE NEW MINISTRY IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Tur Australian Review of Reviews of July 20 gives 
some interesting particulars of the General Election which 
placed Mr. Reid, the Free Trader, in power in New South 
Wales. Never in the Colony was there so fierce a fight 
and so much printer’s ink wasted. Among the posters 
which appealed to the eye of the elector on every hoarding 
were the following: “ Vote for Labour and 10s. a day ”; 
“Vote for Dibbs and grass soup”; “ Vote for Slattery 
and the Gallows Tree”; “ Vote for the Government and 
damn Australia”; “Vote for Parkes and Hell.” ‘The 
electors seem to have accepted the last alternative, so 
far at least as to give Parkes and his Free Traders a 
majority in the new Chamber. The result showed, says 
Mr. Fitchett, that :— 

Free Trade has gained in the contest, Protection has receded, 
especially in the cities, and the Labour party has lost both in 
numbers and prestige, and this in spite of the fact that, 
for the first time, the appeal was made to constituencies 
based on the principle of “one man one vote.” For the 40 
city constituencies there were 99 Free Trade, 54 Protectionist, 
32 Labour, and 3 Independent candidates. The returns show 
that the Free Traders carried 33 seats, the Labour candidates 
7, and Protectionists none. If the city were a reflex of the 
country this would 
mean that Free Trade 
has swept the polls, 
and Protection is as detente 
deadasthe Ptolemaic = pan janet “bp 
system of astronomy. Gere 
The returns as we 
go to press show 58 
Free Traders, 39 Pro- 
tectionists, 27 Labour 
members, and one In- 
dependent. These 
seem to show that * 
the Free Traders are 
masters of the situa- 
tion, and Labour, too, 
has lost something 
more than numbers ; 
it has lost a political 
function. It no longer 
holds the balance betwixt parties, for it is itself split into 
sections. 

One apparently trifling change in the new Electoral Act 
greatly added to the picturesqueness of the recent elections in 
New South Wales. Under the old Act each candidate was 
required to pay a deposit of £40, and he forfeited this sum if 
he did not poll a certain number of votes. This was a not 
unreasonable precaution against frivolous candidatures. The 
new Act, however, abolished this, and any elector is free to 
put his name on the voting ticket as a candidate, without peril 
to his own pocket. There is no doubt this greatly increased 
the rush of candidates, and so added to the perplexities of 
voters. Nearly one hundred candidates went to the poll who 
did not get an average of ten votes each. Some got absolutely 
no votes—apparently not even their own; at least half-a-dozen 
went to the poll and got one vote each, presumably their own ; 
while others got three, four, or five votes, ete. 


THE NEW FREE TRADE LEADER. 


Mr. G. H. Reid has been the official leader of the Opposition 
during the past two years. Before entering Parliament in 
1880, he had been for years a civil servant in the Treasury. 
He has held office only once—in the Stuart administration— 
when he was Minister for Public Instruction. In that capacity 
he made some real improvements in the administration of the 
department. But his Parliamentary career is colourless. He 
has been until recently a determined foe of Federation, and 
upon the close of the Federal Convention he did much in the way 
of disercditing the Commonwealth Bill. He is the most fluent 
and effective cpen-air speaker in Australia. As a debater, he 
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is less successful than he might be, and this for a not ignoble 
reason. He is too generous to his foes. He would allowa 
good character and noble motives to his most unscrupulous 
antagonist. Every one admits that, had he acted opportunely, 
he could have defeated at least a year ago the Dibbs Ministry. 
When he should have been mounting the breach and firing his 
guns, his critics complain that he was deliberating behind the 
baggage carts. Mr. Wise remarked togme recently that Mr. 
Reid was “the only gentleman in New South Wales polities,” 
and Mr. M’Millan that he did not believe Mr. Reid could 
harbour revenge more than twenty-four hours. He is no 
intriguer, and he believes that he can banish intrigue from the 
political life of the colony. He himself aspires to the Premier- 
ship. “A new era will commence with me,” he said. “In 
what way?” I asked. “ Well,” he replied, “I will make no 
new appointments to the Civil Service for two years; I will 
abolish patronage.” Mr. Reid has little of the magnetic power 
which a leader needs, his eye lacks fire, and he has yet to 
prove in action that he can wear the mantle of Sir Henry 
Parkes. He is about fifty years of age, a barrister by profes- 
sion, and a native of Sydney. 





Mr. James Payn on the Calling of Literature. 

In the Cornhill Magazine Mr. James Payn recently 
ended his series of reminiscent papers, “Gleams of 
Memory,” with 
the following pas- 
sage -— 

As to the calling 
of literature, which 
has been so much 
abused of late by 
some of its own fol- 
lowers, if I were to 
live twenty lives [ 
would choose no 
other profession. It 
is the brightest and 
most genial of all of 
them, and, so far at 
least as my expe- 
rience goes, the most 
free from jealousies 
and acrimonies. 
There are times, of course, when one would like to sentence 
a critic to be put to death “to slow music,” but [ have 
never felt inclined “to put my knife ”—unless it was the 
paper-knife—into any of my brother authors. They are 
very pleasant company, as kindly friends as can be found, 
and more inclined to look upon one’s faults with tenderness than 
what are invidiously termed the respectable classes. The pur- 
suit of letters makes us friends all over the globe, but it does not 
lead to fortune. Leisure in old age has been unhappily denied 
me. I suppose without vanity I may say that, as regards popu- 
larity, I have been in the first dozen or so of story-tellers; but 
my gains have been small indeed when compared with any 
one in the same position in any other calling. A judge and a 
bishop get £5,000 a year and a retiring pension. I have been 
exceptionally fortunate in receiving such small priz‘s as lite- 
rature has to offer, in the way of editorships and readerships, 
but the total income I have made by my pen has been but an 
average of £1,500 a year for thirty-five working years. As 
compared with the gains of law and physie, and, of course, of 
commerce, this is surely a very modest sum, though it has 
been earned in a most pleasant manner. 
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{in the Australian Review of Reviews. 


Tue need of temperance public-houses in America is 
strongly urged in the /omiletical Review by Mr. Milton 
Tournier, who presses the example of the coffee taverns 
and “Lockhart’s” in Liverpool, Manchester, London, 
and other great British cities. In America there seems 
to be little or no competition with the saloon-keeper and 
his “ free lunch.” 
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IN PRAISE OF TWO CRIMES. 
By THe SuRGEON-GENERAL AND Mr. Ives. 

Tue license that is accorded to writers in periodicals 
to discuss all things and to advocate all manner of evils 
has seldom been carried to a greater extreme than in the 
current number of the Humanitarian, in which we have 
two papers well calculated to scandalise even the most 
indifferent moralist. Of the two the first is the dullest 
and most objectionable. It is by Surgeon-General William 
Moore, who rehaslies all the old nonsense about the need 
for the C. D. Acts, and who juggles with figures to such 
an extent as to assert that because fifty per cent. of the 
British garrison in India was treated for venereal disease 
in 1890, therefore one-half of the total European army was 
unfit to take the field on account of that complaint. As 
this wonderful Surgeon-General goes on to say that the 
proportion has been increasing, it seems reasonable to 
assume that by this time two-thirds of the European 
troops are unable to take the field, and that by the end 
of the century the whole of our garrison will be in the 
hospital. It is to be hoped that the Surgeon-General 
is more careful in his practice than he is with his 
figures, As for his morals, they may be judged from such 
observations as the following: ‘I have heard it advanced 
that what Abraham and David did in the most open 
manner can scarcely be treated as a grave moral offence, and 
I feel quite sure that the great majority who die in the 
odour of sanctity do so because they have been spared the 
temptation. The fact remains that men will be immoral. 
Ancient, modern, present and even divine history 
proves it. Nature lays a demand on men to exercise 
all their physiological functions, yet a certain order of 
society would oppose,” and so forth and so forth. It is 

nite obvious that if Surgeon-General William Moore 

ies in the odour of sanctity the fragrance will not 
result from his contributions to periodical literature. 

This article, which Mrs. Martin has probably published 
for the purpose of showing how little the advocates of 
the odious system of state patronage of vice have learned 
by their defeat, is maliciously bracketed with a dissertation 
in praise of unnatural vice by Mr. George Ives. Mr, Ives’ 
heart sang for joy when Mr. Grant Allen’s first paper on 
“The New Hedonism” appeared in the Fortnightly ; but 

~ who can picture his despair and disgust when he found 
in the last number of the Humanitarian that Mr. Grant 
Allen drew the line at unnatural vice? Mr. Ives says :— 

With what pain and disappointment did many who are 
working and waiting hopefully for the New Heaven and the 
New Earth discover that Mr. Grant Allen, who had written, 
and they thought nobly written, that “chastity means a 
profound disinclination to give the body where the heart is 
not given in unison,” the Hedonist, the thinker, the reformer, 
was only “a social purity man” after all. 

If this be so, says Mr. Ives plaintively, why then did 
he write “ The New Hedonism”? ‘Tried by the standard 
which the Hedonist lays down, whether or not anything 
tends towards earthly happiness, Mr. Ives asks, can these 
hateful vices be proved to cause sorrow and misery to 
those who indulge in them? Can they be proved to be 
destructive to health, and is Mr. Grant Allen any better 
than a Puritan after all? As for Mr. Ives, he has at 
least the courage of his convictions :— 

We must indeed be cautious in viewing ideals through the 
glasses of those who do not sce them, and of blindly accepting 
as true those accounts of the passion, devotion, and heroism of 
the past which have reached us through the corrupt alembic 
of current grundyism. And when people wildly denounce the 
sensuality of ancient Greece and Rome, and yet say nothing as 
to those acts which they condemn, the New Morality can 
afford to wait until they shall be sufficiently rational to argue 
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by reason and not by abuse. But if they ask our judgment 
upon acts, I say all logical Hedonists can have but one reply: 
If they add to the sorrow of living things, then those acts are 
evil, but if they conduce to the world’s happiness they must be 
accounted good. 

The New Morality which is seeking for a new heaven 
and a new earth might, I should have thought, gone 


elsewhere for its ideal than to Sodom and Gomorrah; but - 


Mr. Ives has at least. more to say for his thesis than the 
Surgeon-General has for the C. D. Acts. Itis to be hoped, 
however, that we shall be mercifully spared a renewal of 
the controversy as to the C. D. Acts—that is ended once 
for all. As to the other discussion, that depends whether 
Mr. Grant Allen feels disposed to reply to Mr. Ives’ 
criticism, and whether, which is doubtful, any periodical 
in the English language will deliberately make its pages 
the arena for discussing the ethics of unnatural vice. 





100 MILES AN HOUR THROUGH THE AIR! 
WHAT WE ARE COMING TO. , 

MAN as a flying animal is a popular subject of prophecy 
with the exponents of modern science. Cuassier’s for 
September has two articles on it. Mr. C. E. Duryea 
finds the key to “ practical flight” in the plaything of 
every boy—the kite. By an adroit use of the undulator) 
movement of the air, the flying man will rise and soa 
with but slight exertion :— 

The pioneer machine will, in all probability, be a large kite- 
like affair, with ample surface and even more ample power in 
the shape of a gasoline motor and screw propeller. It will be 
provided with a means of guiding both up and down, and 
sideways. It will carry but one operator, who must feel that 
the machine is almost part of himself. Its speed will be small, 
probably from fifteen to twenty-five miles per hour, and its ang]: 
will be great because of increased stability. Its cost need not 
be more than that of a small steam launch, while its greate: 
speed and ability to go anywhere will commend it to enthu- 
slastic athletes everywhere. 

AT THE COST OF A GOOD CYCLE, 

The art of balancing once learned, and fear allayed by usage, 
improvements will follow. The angle will be decreased and 
the speed increased. Superposed planes, compactly arranged, 
will permit and require higher speeds. Increased experience 
and our superior intelligence will enable us to surpass the 
birds in their own element. Professor Langley thinks ninety 
or one hundred miles per hour not improbable. The increased 
skill, due to a regular use, would probably enable a flyer to 
manage a machine without the aid of a motor or, at most, with 
such assistance as his own muscles afford. Such a machine 
need not cost greatly more than a first-class cycle. .. . 
Fifteen years marks the history of the bicycle as it grew from 
an athlete’s means of amusement to the busy man’s vehicle. 
Half that time has seen the electric street car displace th 
horse. Is it unreasonable to think that before many years, tli 
flying machine will have placed itself by their side as a means 
of transit ? 

NOTHING LIKE STEEL, 

Mr. R. H. Thurston discusses the various “ aeronautic 
enginecring materials,’ and concludes that there is 
“nothing in nature that can compete for present purposes 
with the finest steels in the form of the finest wire and 
thinnest ribbon or sheet.” 

We are able to say that even with known materials and 
known methods of construction of familiar designs, the 
problem of motive machinery is practically solved, and that we 
can to-day build motors of steel that excel those of nature, 
whether of fish, beast or bird, in their combined lightness, 
power and compactness. The problem of aviation to-day is no 
longer one of weight, [It] is now, for aeronaut and aviator 
alike, that of the construction, and especially of the manage- 
ment of the hull and of the propelling wings or screws_ of the 
floating or the self-supported air-ship. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


A HERO OF THE CRIMEA: 
CAPTAIN WiLu1AM Peet. By Sm Evetyn Woop. 
Tue first article in the Mortnightly Review is asome- 
what desultory paper of reminiscences entitled “ The 


’ Crimea in 1854 and 1894,” by General Sir Evelyn Wood. 


Sir Evelyn, it seems, has recently visited the Crimea and 
revived the remembrance of his adventures, when as a 
midshipman he had his first experience of the realities of 
war before Sebastopol. The most interesting part of his 
aper, however, is that which he devotes to the memory 
of Captain William Peel of the Diwmond. 
THE YOUNGEST POST-CAPTAIN. 

Sir Evelyn then describes the first sight he had of the 
man who was afterwards going to be his intimate friend. 
He says :— 

All our officers were anxious to see one who had already a 
Service reputation as not only our youngest post-captain, but 
as one of the best. William Peel, the third son of the great 
Minister who died from a fall on Constitution Hill, was then 
thirty years of age. He had been promoted, having seen ser- 


~wice on the Syrian coast and in the China War, to be lieutenant 


in 1844, immediately on passing the six years’ examination 
with such brilliant success as to elicit a publie eulogium from 
Sir Thomas Hastings, who commanded H.M.S. Excellent, 
gunnery ship, in which Peel was then serving; two years later 
he became a Commander. We had heard of him that when in 
command of his first ship he was reading in the stern cabin, 


and hearing the shout, “ Man overboard,” rushed to the window 


in time to see a bluejacket pass underneath him. With one 
spring Peel was in the water, and supported the man till both 
were picked up; and when the officer of the watch ran down 
to report, “Man overbuard—boat lowered,” the cabin being 
empty, it was not known what had happened until both were 
brought on board. 

THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 

In August, 1854, I had no idea I was to spend months with 
this man of highly-strung nervous temperament, whom I 
learnt daily to love and esteem more and more as “ the bravest 
of the brave,” till we were both wounded and invalided to 
England: I was evidently much impressed, however, for I 
recorded, “Captain Peel—very intelligent, sharp as a needle, 
never saw a more perfect gentleman.” His looks and bearing 
were greatly in his favour, for he had a singularly striking 
appearance, showing both in face and figure what is termed, in 
describing well-bred horses, as “ quality.” His height was 
above medium, head gracefully set on broad, well. turned 
shoulders, light in lower body, with dignified yet easy deport- 
ment. His dark and curling hair was parted on the right side 
and carefully brushed back, disclosing a perfectly oval face, a 
high, square forehead, and deep blue-grey eyes, which flashed 
when he was talking eagerly, as he often did. He had a 
somewhat austere face, smooth ‘and chiselled in outline, with a 
firm set mouth, which was the more noticeable from his being 
clean-shaved., 

A TENDER-HEARTED HERO. 

Like many other distinguished warriors, Captain Peel 
was as sympathetic as a woman, although as brava as a 
lion. And this combination enabled him to exercise an 
extraordinary influence over his troops. Sir Evelyn 
Says :— 

But though all our officers were brave, it was Captain Peel 


who inspired his followers with a part of his own nature. He, 


exemplified the American poct’s hero— 
‘ The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 

This man, who never quailed, felt acutely every shot and shell 
which passed near him, but the only outward effect was to make 
him throw up his head and square his shoulders, yet his nervous 
system was so highly strung that even a flesh wound became 
dangerous in his case. In 1851, when crossing the Nubian 
Desert. from Korosko to Abu Hamed (where Colonel Stewart 
and his companions, sent down by. Colonel Gordon, were 
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treacherously slain in 1884), Peel dismounted from his camel 

to give water from his store to a small dying bird! To this 

tender-hearted man it appeared our bluejackets should be 

encouraged to stand up to their guns like men, and he asked 

four of us, two Diamond’s and two Queen’s, to set the example in 

the battery by always walking erect, and without undue haste. 
THE EPISODE OF THE SHELL. 

Next day he, to my knowledge, although I did not see it, 
gave us a grand example. A shell weighing forty-two pounds 
came through the parapet and rolled into the centre of a small 
group of men, who threw themselves flat on the ground, which 
would not, however, have saved those nearest, for there were 
several boxes of powder on the ground, then being passed into 
the magazine. Peel, stooping down, lifted the shell, and 
resting it on his chest, carried it back to the parapet, and 
stepping on to the banquette, rolled the shell over the 
superior crest, on which it immediately burst. 


SUMMING UP AGAINST THE BIMETALLISTS. 
By Lorp Farrer. 

In the National Review Lord Farrer asks the question, 
Why debase our currency? in a paper in which he 
replies at length to the bimetallists’ contentions. From 
the popular point of view the strongest argument in his 
article is that in which he points out that an appreciation 
in gold means an increase in wages, inasmuch as it 
raises the purchasing power of money by lowering the 
price of all commodities. Lord Farrer is an uncompromis- 
ing logician, and it will be seen he advocates an universal 
gold standard throughout the world. The following is 
his own summary of his own article :— 

On the whole, we must conclude that the proposals of the 
bimetallists are in the present state of the world impracticable, 
and would probably be unjust. Though their case has some 
plausibility, and is not to be disposed of @ priori by the mere 
repetition of economic formule, yet on examination it breaks 
down ; and in matters of currency, as well as in other matters. 
it remains true that laws cannot tie together in a fixed and 
permanent relation of value what natural conditions and 
human interests and habits have placed asunder. 

To resume, the bimetallists, as we said at the beginning, 
have to prove their case. How much of it have they proved ? 

They have proved that there has been a fall in the wholesale 
gold prices of certain commodities. 

But they have not proved that this fall is due to the 
divergence in the yalues of gold and silver. 

Nor have they proved that this fall is due to any failure in 
the supply of gold or to any defect in our gold standard. 

Nor have they proved that this fall is on the whole 
mischievous. 

Further; they have proved that the divergence in value of 
gold and silver, the two great standards of the world, has 
worked and is working mischief. 

They have proved that under certain circumstances no 
longer existing, human laws by selecting one or other of these 
metals as materials for currency, and making them legal 
tender, have helped to give them a certain steadiness in 
relation to each other. 

3ut they have not proved that under existing circumstances 
it would be possible by any legislation or international agree- 
ment to tie the two metals together again, or to maintain the 
tie when made. 

They have therefore failed both in establishing the case for 
a change of our gold standard, and in establishing a case for 
the remedy which they propose. 

Here my argument might end. But I cannot conclude 
without expressing a strong personal opinion that the remedy 
for this divergence of the standards is to be sought in another 
direction—viz., in the adoption of a single gold standard by 
the world. The tendency of past history seems to me to point 
in this direction. The immense convenience of one single 
standard of value, dependent on simple, natural conditions, is 
obvious. 
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A THEOSOPHICAL TRIBUTE TO TRUTH. 
Mrs. Besant’s Last MANIFESTO. 

Berore Mrs. Besant left for Australia she sent to the 
press for publication in Lucifer a remarkable but 
characteristic declaration directed against the practice of 
paltering with truth which had found a lodgment in 
some of the Theosophical lodges, The manifesto is signed 
by Colonel Olcott and five other leading members of the 
Theosophical Society, and it is almost admittedly prompted 
by the result of the inquiry into the charges made against 
Mr. W. Q. Judge, who was at one time regarded as the 
President Elect of the society. 


MR. JUDGE JUDGED. 


Mr. Judge was accused of passing off communications 
written by himself as if they had been directly written 
or precipitated by the Mahatmas. Mrs. Besant in her 
summing up of the matter, says :— 


I regard Mr. Judge as an Occultist, possessed of considerable 
knowledge and animated by a deep and unswerving devotion 
to the Theosophical Society. I believe that he has often 
received direct messages from the Masters and from Their 

. chelas, guiding and helping him in his work. I believe that 
he has sometimes received messages for other people in one or 
other of the ways that I will mention in a moment, but not by 
direct writing by the Master nor by His direct precipitation ; 
and that Mr. Judge has then believed himself to be justified 
in writing down in the script adopted by H. P. B. for com- 
munications from the Master, the: message psychically received, 
and in giving it to the person for whom it was intended, 
leaving that person to wrongly assume that it was a direct 
precipitation or writing by the Master Himself—that is, that 
it was done through Mr. Judge, but done by the Master. Now 
personally I hold that this method is illegitimate and that no 
one should simulate a recognised writing which is regarded as 
authoritative when it is authentic. And by authentic I mean 
directly written or precipitated by the Master Himself. 


It is obvious, therefore, how this bears upon the mani- 
festo which is given the place of honour in Lucifer, and 
entitled “'Trath Before and in all Things,” which, by the 
way, isnot signed by Mr. Judge. The ostensible cause for 
its publication is the necessity for correcting an opinion 
gaining ground among would-be “Occultists of an un- 
trained type”—a phrase which can hardly be applied to 
Mr. Judge. This damnable heresy is defined as an 
assertion that— 


what is falsehood on the material plaac may in some “ Occult” 
way be truth on a higher plane, and that the plea of, “ Ocecult- 
ism” excuses conduct inconsistent with a high standard of 
righteous living. The spread of such views, says Mrs. Besant, 
would demoralise the Society, and would tend to degrade the 
lofty ideal of Truth and Purity which it has been the effort of 
every great religious teacher to uphold and to enforce by 
example. 


Hence this manifesto, from which I extract the salient 
passages, 

TO STUDENTS OF OCCULTIS¥. 

The inevitable mystery which surrounds Occultism and the 
Occultist has given rise in the minds of many to a strange con- ¢ 
fusion between the duty of silence and the error of untruth- 
fulness. There are many things that the Occultist may not 
divulge; but equally binding is the law that he may never 
speak untruth. And this obligation to Truth is not confined 
to speech; he may never think untruth, nor act untruth. A 
spurious Occultism dallies with truth and falsehood, and 
argues that deception on the illusory physical plane is con- 
sistent with purity on the loftier planes on which the Occultist 
has his true life; it speaks contemptuously of “mere worldly 
morality ”—a contempt that might be justitied if it raised a 
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higher standard, but which is out of place when the phrase is 
used to condone acts which the “mere worldly morality” 
would disdain to practise. The doctrine that the end justities 
the means has proved in the past fruitful of all evil; no meang 
that are impure can bring about an end that is good, else 
were the Good Law a dream and Karma a mere delusion. 
From these errors flows an influence mischievous to the whole 
Theosophical Society, undermining the stern and rigid morality 
necessary as a foundation for Occultism of the Right Hand 
Path. 

Finding that this false view of Occultism is spreading in the 
Theosophical Society, we desire to place on record our profound 
aversion to it, and our conviction that morality of the loftiest 
type must be striven after by every one who would tread in 
safety the difficult ways of the Occult World. Only by rigid 
truthfulness in thought, speech and act on the planes on which 
works our waking consciousness, can the student hope to evolve 
the intuition which unerringly discerns between the true and 
the false in the super-sensuous worlds, which recognises truth 
at sight and so preserves him from fatal risks in those at first 
confusing regions. To cloud the delicate sense of truth here, 
is to keep it blind there; hence every Teacher of Occultism 
has laid stress on truthfulness as the most necessary equipment 
of the would-be Disciple. 





PAINTERS AS INVENTORS. 

THE artist and the “ practical man” usually strike the 
matter-of-fact mind as types that are widely different if 
not completely opposed. The matter-of-fact mind will 
be proportionately surprised to learn from Mr. Leicester 
Allen’s interesting paper in the Engineering Magazine 
for August, that the types are often and signally coin- 
cident :— 


We find that the profession of painting has contributed a 
larger proportional number of the great inventors of the 
current era than any other pursuit. Notwithstanding the 
comparatively small number of professional painters extant, 
we find, indeed, that they have contributed, either directly or 
indirectly, nearly all the inventions that have given distinctive 
features to modern civilisation. Robert Fulton, the first 
person to make a commercial success of the various devices 
for steam navigation that had been conceived, was a portrait- 
painter, and, as the frontispiece to Webster’s “ Unabridged 
Dictionary ” testifies, a very good one, too. But his invention 
not only covered the oceans, rivers, and lakes with steam- 
vessels, but it suggested the locomotive, and covered the 
continents with railways. Morse, the inventor, who sent the 
first telegraphic message over a long line of wire, was 4 
landscape-paintcr, and was elected and re-elected president 
of the National Academy of Design during the entire twenty 
years while he was incubating his idea, mainly to strengthen 
his resources. But Morse, again, was the parent of still other 
inventions. The telephone is the direct offspring of the 
telegraph, and even the electric light, when we consider its 
appliances for distribution, seems remarkably like a_ first 
cousin. Daguerre, the magician who set the sun at work as a 
journeyman and opened the way for all the refinements of 
photography, was another landscape-painter, and the man. . . 
compelling the great luminary to work on metallic sun faces in 
photo-lithography was still a fourth man among the painters 
who have been making a mechanical and almost a social 
revolution. We see, therefore, that there seems to be a very 
intimate relation between inyention and the fine arts. 


The purport of the article is to show that “ the early 
life of great inventors” is “not always an indication of 
later successes,” —“ to prove that inventors are not made 
by commercial requirements for invention, by education, 
or the position of wealth.” They are born, not made. 
Mr. Allen runs full tilt against the idea that young men 
choose their callings with an eye chiefly to pecuniary 
profit. What they look for, he says, is not the lucrative 
so much as the congenial pursuit. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


HOW TO KILL WITHOUT PAIN. 
By Sm BenJsamin RIcHARDSON. 

Sir BensamMin RicHarpson is in many respects one of 
the most remarkable men of our time, and I take some 
shame to myself that I have not long ago included him in 
my gallery of Character Sketches. In the current number 
of the HIwmanitarian Mrs. Tooley, who is rapidly attain- 
ing the first rank among British interviewers, has an 
admirable paper on this veteran sanitarian-humani- 
tarian on “The Painless Extinction of Life in the 
Lower Animals.” Sir Benjamin Richardson, as every 
one knows, was the original inventor and patentee of 
the wonderful lethal 
chamber by means 
of which, at the Dogs’ 
Home at Battersea, 
150,000 dogs in the 
last ten years have 
been painlessly put 
to death. Sir 
Benjamin’s chief idea 
is to create a sleep 
which will be a sleep 
unto death. This he 
does by introducing 


a narcotic vapour 
into the lethal 
chamber. The 


animals are placed 
in a specially pre- 
pared cage of wooden 
framework with iron 
bars to the sides. 
It has ‘sliding bars, 
and is arranged with 
tiers so as to prevent 
the discomfort of the 
animals by over- 
crowding, and runs 
upon iron rails. 
When the signal for 
execution is given, 
the cage is rapidly 
run into the lethal 
chamber and the 
vapour is pumped in. 
In two or three 
minutes every animal 
falls into a painless 
sleep from which it 
never wakes. For 
£50 every parish 
could have a painless 
killing apparatus in 
which animals would 
be slept to death at the cost of a penny a head. This 
expenditure of £50 Sir Benjamin recommends to the new 
parish councils. An adaptation of the same principle he 
would apply to the killing of sheep :— 

The process is very simple and most effective. The operator 
carries on his back a light impervious bag, which is charged 
with the vapour of chloroform and ordinary coal gas. The gas 
is commingled with the vapour of chloroform from an entrance 
tube at the upper part. From the bag there proceeds at the 
lower part another tube three feet long, at the end of which 
there is a funnel, which passes over the nostrils of the sheep, 
and which is armed with a tap. After having caught the 
sheep, the operator passes the mask over its mouth, hoids it 
there firmly, and, turning the tap, the animal inhales the 
narcotic mixture freely, and can be rendered quite unconscious 








(From a photograph by A. P. Monger, 67, Chancery Lane.) 
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to the knife in twenty seconds. The lethal method may he 
applied to lambs, calves and pigs, though for the latter 1 
doubt whether it would be better than the French method of 
stun, performed by means of the mallet. 


All this, however, is only a makeshift, for Sir Benjamin 
believes that the food of the future will render all 
slaughter of ‘animals unnecessary. When asked to 
explain how he would do this, he said :— 

Take the fresh fruits of the earth, the grasses and the 
pulses, and transform them into condensed, meat-like animal 
foods by a process of advanced chemistry. We can already 
transform some of the substances —for example, we have 
approached very nearly 
to the manufacture of 
fatty acid substances, 
and we ought to manu- 
facture a substitution 
for milk just as readily 
as we make beer. All 
the ingredients are in 
nature around us, we 
only require to find out 
the chemical process of 
manipulation. In the 
present scientific day 
we ought not to need 
the animals as labora- 
tories for making our 
food. 

In the next four or 
five generations he 
believes that animals 
will only be bred as 
the friends and com- 
panions of man. The 
eating of flesh will 
cease and the result, 
he is confident, will 
be a great benefit to 
the race. 


Seribner’s Maga- 
zine. 
Scribner has two 
elaborate articles 
describing very diffe- 
rent strata of civi- 
lisation. One is 
“ Lenox, the Latest 
Rival of Newport,” 





and the other is 
Carl Lumholtz on 
the “ Tarahumari 
Dances and Plant 


Worship” as he found 
it practised in 
Mexico. Dr. Roosevelt has a paper on the “ Hospital 
from the Point of View of the House Surgeon,” which 
is excellently illustrated. There is a notable sketch 
entitled “From Macedonia,” in which an old Bishop 
addresses a very remarkable sermon to the congregation 
on the occasion of the consecration ef the new Bishop. 
Tue name of Mr. John Dicks of the Strand is one 
beloved by all who have benefited by cheap literature. 
He is now earning.fresh gratitude by his English library, 
a wonderfully cheap series of sixpenny reprints of more 
or less standard works of fiction. Dumas’s well known 
“ Forty-Five Guardsmen,” with a very large number of 
illustrations. forms one of the latest volumes. 
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NIAGARA IN HARNESS. 

Untit we “ hitch our wagon” to the moon, by deriving 
our motor power from the tides, perhaps the most stupen- 
dous utilisation of the waste energy of nature will be 
“the Diversion of Niagara”* now beginning, which is 
agreeably described by Mr. Curtis Brown in the Sep- 
tember Cosmopolitan. Three main forms of diversion are 
projected. The first was begun in October, 1890, and 
already the work has cost four million dollars and twenty- 
eight lives. 

A broad, deep inlet leads from the river, at a point a mile 
and a half above the American Fall, two thousand feet back in 
a north-easterly direction. The heavy masonry with which it 
is lined at the upper end is pierced by a score of gateways, 
through which the inflowing water will be admitted, by short 
eanals, to pits, pouring down through huge steel pipes—the 
engineers call them “penstocks””—into the bronze turbine 
wheels at the bottom, and then whirling on through subter- 
ranean passageways that connect each pit with the main tun- 
nel, This tunnel carries the water underneath the heart of 
the city to the portal, just below what is known as the new 
suspension bridge. Only two of the score or more of wheel- 
pits have been dug at this time; but one of these is of more 
interest than all of the others can be, for it is there that power 
is to be created for electrical distribution. 

The tunnel, which possesses 100,000 horse-power 
capacity, is described as “the largest hydraulic tunnel 
ever built.” The three dynamos “are far and away the 
most powerful ever constructed, each being expected to 
transform the 5,000 horse-power received from its turbine 
shaft into an equivalent of electrical force.” 


THE HIDING OF ITS POWER. 


Before a second similar tunnel is begun on the American 
side, a greater plant is expected to be in operation on the 
Canadian side, which will eventually generate 250,000 
horse-power. One of the plans 
a for a huge subterranean chamber extending out 

neath the bed of the river, just back of the Horseshoe Falls, 
where they begin to thin out toward the Canadian shore. The 
chamber would contain all the turbines and dynamos, and all 
the other machinery for the development of water and electrical 
power, and there would be no sign, above ground, of the stu- 

ndous work going on below. It would form a vast laboratory 
or ee manufacture of electrical power deep within the earth 
itself. 

By these means it is hoped to transmit economically to 
the cities of New York State, and perhaps to nearly all 
New England and Chicago and Montreal, force for 
lighting, heating, cooking, and driving all forms of 
machinery. 

The two tunnels on the American side, and the power- 
plant on thé Canadian side of the Falls, will have a total 
capacity of four hundred and fifty thousand horse-power, 
an amount equal to the whole power employed for manu- 
facturing purposes in the State of New York in 1880. 
Besides these “diversions” there are several thousands 
of horse-power tapped by the hydraulic canal. 

Yet these works when finished will present no outward 
or visible sign to the beholder ; nor will their enormous 
demands perceptibly reduce the volume of the Falls :— 

The half a million horse-power called for by present plans 
of both companies will take about nine inches from the 
Niagara, reducing the average depth of water at the edge 
of the precipice from six and one-quarter feet to five and one- 
half feet, certainly not enough to make any noticeable difference 
in the appearance of the cataract. 





Mr. C. B. Roynance-Kent gives a rather detailed 
description of the New Japanese Constitution in Mac- 
millan, 


‘done in order to make them safely navigable. 


ip 
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BY PANAMA OR NICARAGUA 
SHALL THE OcEANS MEET ? 

THE present condition of the Panama Canal is dv- 
scribed by Mr. Oscar A. F. Saabye in the Engineeri,, 
Magazine for September. 157,200,000 cubic yards woul, 
according to the French engineers, have to be excavated. 


Of this total excavation I judged that about from thre«- 
eighths to one-half—or about 70,000,000 cubic yards—h«: 
been done. Of the total length of the canal, about one-hi!!, 
including about fifteen miles on the Atlantic side, has becn 
finished or very nearly so, and there is water in this portico: 
on both sides, its depth varying from 18 to 23 feet. 'T! 
finished part isin comparatively good condition. Besides tli: 
work already done, the canal company has on hand, dis- 
tributed at both terminals and at convenient points along thie 
canal route, an immense stock of machinery, tools, dredgers, 
barges, steamers, tugboats, and materials for continued con- 
struction. At Panama, La Boca, and Colon, as well as alon. 
the canal, are numerous buildings, large and small, for office: 
workshops, storehouses, and warehouses, and for lodging an: 
boarding the men who were employed on the work. ‘Th 
finished work, as well as all the machinery, tools, materials, 
buildings, etc., are well taken care of and looked after. Th 
canal company employs 100 uniformed policemen, beside: 
numerous watchmen, machinists, and others, whose sole dut} 
consists in watching the canal and looking after necde 
repairs of plant and care of materials. In fact, the work ani 
the whole plant is in such a condition, so far as I could 
ascertain, that renewed construction could be taken up and 
carried to a finish at any time it is desired to do so, after th: 
company’s finances will permit. 

Of the French trouble in regard to labourers, the chie‘ 
cause was that the French contractors picked up many 
of their labourers from the slums of all countries, unac- 
customed to this kind of work, and also to the climate. 
If the work were to be taken up to-day, any number o! 
native labourers, mostly negroes, strong, healthy, and 
good-natured men, could easily be had, if not from th« 
isthmus itself, from the surrounding South and Centra! 
American republics, and from Jamaica, etc., accustomed 
to work in the tropics. Mr. Saabye thus contrasts th: 
rival route :— 

At Nicaragua the inland connection between oceans, accord- 
ing to the surveys made, would be 170 miles Jong, of whicl 
there are 40.3 miles of new work to be coastructed. Thi 
remainder is through the Rio San Juan and Lake Nicaragua, 
in both of which considerable work would also have to bi 
There is n 
harbour of consequence at either terminus. The country is 
barren and without means of transportation for supplies 
There is no construction-plant, and no buildings worth con- 
sideration. The difference of mean level between the two 
oceans is here greater than at Panama, The Nicaragua cana! 
is to be constructed with locks, and the passage between oceans 


would be much longer. ms 





A LApy, who has one little girl aged five years, is 
anxious to meet with two or three children to educate 
with her, either orphans or children with parents abroad. 
Advertiser, who is very fond of children, can promise a 
thoroughly happy home, with every comfort and regard 
for health and healthy moral training. She would lx 
glad for parents or guardians to visit her home (which is 
in a pretty, healthy village), and to make every inquiry 
they might wish. Highest references given and wished 
for in every case. Kindly apply in the first instance to 
“ Mater,” care of Review or Reviews, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE FRENCH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tur Vicomte de Vogiié, under the title of “ Parlia- 
mentary Explorations,” describes, in a fashion which has 
provoked considerable comment, the French Chamber of 
to-day in the Revue des Deux Mondes. He begins by 
pointing out that the great square building on the left 
bank of the Seine was once the home of Francoise de 
Bourbon, daughter of Louis XIV. a Mdlle. de la Valliére, 
and the Chamber of Deputies itself he compares aptly 
enough to a theatre. The most striking thing about 
the large hall, according to M. de Vogiié, is the fact that 
there are no visible windows, and therefore no communi- 
cation with what goes on outside or with the fresh air, 
what light there is penetrating through a dim skylight 
placed in the roof. 

As for the Right and Left, the words are now merely 
symbolical, the Députés sitting much where they like; 
but strangely enough, when an orator gets up to speak, 
he still, when he wishes to address the Radicals, turns to 
the left, and when speaking to the Conservatives, to the 
right. According to this anything but reverent critic, 
when a French Parliamentary orator addresses, say, the 
Socialists, he has to squint to produce the desired effect. 
If certain important days are excepted, the French 
Parliament is rarely more than half full, and low-toned 
conversation goes on quite freely while some special 
subject is under discussion. 

The couloirs, as they are called, answer to the English 
“lobbies,” and are in reality not corridors, but three large 
halls overlooking the inner court of the building. The 
continual tramping up and down reminds M. de Vogiié 
of the exercise-hall of a prison. The Députés do all 
their correspondence in the Salle des Conferences on a 
low, horse-shoe table, laden with paper and pens. In the 
same room is to be found the newspaper-table, where 
“members consult the press much as a@ woman consults 
her mirror.” The cozioirs are the true centre of French 
parliamentary life; there the Député is really at ease, 
and adopts quite another manner to that which he adopts 
when he is in the House itself. The Salon de la Paix is, 
curiously enough, the hall where the journalists lie in wait 
for the members, and this sa/on is next to the kitchen. 
The library, which boasts of a fine ceiling, painted by 
Delacroix, is only frequented by those who wish to look 
up a reference or consult a file. But the apartment is 
generally a peaceful and deserted spot, for the average 
Frenchman prefers to do his intellectual work at home. 

M. de Vogiié was much struck by the fashion in which 
the very same men who were attacking one another 
violently a few moments before, would afterwards meet 
in the couloirs as friends and comrades. There are few 
exceptions to this rule, but on the whole the French 
Député seems to be a forgiving animal. According to 
the writer the French Chamber is in reality a theatre, 
where every actor plays his rdle to the gallery, and the 
couloirs represent the green-room. Once or twice an 
attempt was made to hold night sittings, but the Govern- 
ment quickly put an end to the project, knowing well 
that no Cabinet would survive long under such exciting 
and fatiguing conditions. 


Martin Lutuer’s dictum on Sunday observance, as 
quoted by Max O’Rell in the Cosmopolitan, runs thus :— 
“Tf anywhere the day is made holy for the mere day’s 
sake, then I command you to work on it, ride on it, dance 
on it, do anything that will reprove this encroachment on 
Christian spirit and liberty.” 
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THE FAMILY OF-THE FUTURE. 

Mary S. GInumanp, writing in the Internation ? 
Journal of Ethics upon “ Women in the Community and 
the Family,” discusses the question as to whether or 
not it is possib.2 for a woman to combine public ambi- 
tion with the responsibilities of maternity. She thinks 
that with a reorganised and simplified family life all 
mothers might devote a larger amount of time and 
infinitely more care to their babies, while at the same 
time they took their fair share of public and social work. 
At present family life, she maintains, is not organised on 
rational principles. ‘Twenty years of the best years of a 
married woman’s life are absorbed in the minutiz of 
family life. Many children exhaust her physically, 
mentally, and morally, she is the most overworked and 
the most hopelessly exploited of all our social slaves. It 
would be well, therefore, she thinks, that men and women 
should agree that a woman’s child-bearing years should 
be very much reduced in number, and a longer period 
should be permitted between the births of the children, 
and that the man should take a greater share in the 
rearing and training of the child. It would surely be a 
more manly and suitable thing for a man to amuse his 


* own children, or even to put them to bed while his wife 


went out to work or amusement, than that the man 
should always take the outside work and amusement and 
the woman always see to the children. This, however, is 
not all that Mrs. Gilliland proposes. She says :— 

Besides, we want to arrange the home life so that it shall 
not debar women from public life. And just at present her 
husband is about the only person who can co-operate with a 
married woman towards this end. This will not be always so. 
Things will be easier for both men and women when family 
life is less isolated, and arranged on a more co-operative basis. 

The family of the future will not, I trust, set itself down 
within four narrow walls and seek to be sufficient unto itself 
within them. We shall try, I hope, what co-operative dwellings 
ean do. In such dwellings there might be suites of rooms, 
larger and smaller, to suit the needs of single men and women, 
or of married people and their children. These suites would 
provide their inmates with the privacy of the present home, 
but would avoid the exclusiveness of the present-day flat. 
There would be a common drawing-room, a common dining- 
room, managed as such rooms are managed in a good hotel 
to-day. The service of the whole would be managed from a 
common centre, cutting off at one blow the greatest domestic 
worry of a modern woman’s life, and encouraging the organising 
of the work by skilled experts, which it needs. There might 
be a large, airy, sunny, common nursery, presided over by 
trained kindergarten nurses. The skilled education of the 
children might go on from the earliest years. Think of the 
superiority of such nurseries and such care over the nurseries 
and the care possible to the children of the vast majority, even, 
of the middle classes. Think of. the tine common library there 
might be; think of the fine solid building of good design ; 
think how a few commonly held works of art, of the first 
order, might replace the trumpery decorations of the present- 
day individualistically arrayed establishment; think of the 
good and wholesome and well-cooked and varied food which 
might, at less cost, replace the burnt mutton-chops and muddy 
cottee of the suburban villa. 

When the boys and girls of a family grow up, each having 
been educated to the best possible advantage, and each having 
been fitted to earn his or her own livelihood, each might move 
out to a private set of rooms in the same building (if their work 
admitted of their living there), thus securing that indepen- 
dence and privacy which young women need as much as young 
men, and which both need to ask from their families as much 
as from the public. Think of the bigger, wholesomer family 
feeling that would grow up insuchacommunity. How menand 
women would grow up knowing each other with an intimacy 
and freedom unknown to us. Think of the immense benefit to 
old people and to those who have the care of the aged. 
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WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 

Tur Phrenological Magazine publishes an interesting 
analysis of the character of William Waldorf Astor, the 
proprietor of the Pall Mall Gazette and of Cliveden. He 
was born. in 1847, was educated at Columbia College, 
entered the Law School, and was admitted to the Bar. 
When he was twenty-nine years of age he was elected to 
the Assembly as a Republican. After a time he was 
elected to a seat in the State Senate, and then President 
Arthur made him United States Minister at Rome. In 
his diplomatic leisure he wrote two novels, studied 
painting and modelling, and became a kind of Admirable 
Crichton. On his return to New York he decided to 
leave his native land and take up his abode in England. 
The following is the phrenologist’s diagnosis of his 
character :— 

His intellectual and self-perfecting faculties are well 
represented. So are also his moral and intuitive faculties. 

He is a man of‘ great decision and will-power—he seldom, if 
ever, gives up a project he once sets his mind upon; he, 
however, takes care to make sure of his ground before he 
treads upon it. He looks before he leaps. His head is broad 
‘en the top and along the superior parietal region. It does not 
slope off at an angle of 45 degrees like an Australian natives, 


but indicates a manly character, a reliable chief, a man of his ~ 


word, and one to impress those who meet him with a feeling 
of assurance. He does not need to remind people that he 
means what he says, it goes without saying, for it is stamped 
in his large development of Firmness, Conscientiousness and 
Cautiousness. 

He is shrewd and prudent; he is not a man to squander 
recklessly, or spend a pound where half that amount will 
answer the same purpose. His head indicates that he knows 
the value of money, and although he will want twenty shillings 
to every pound, he will give it himself. Such a nature is just 
in small as well as in “big concerns.” He cannot stoop to 
meanness. 

His ideas are comprehensive; he takes in everything almost 
at a glance. If Conservative in politics he belongs to the 
Liberal section. He believes in order, regulation, discipline. 
He is no friend of Anarchism. He may be a Christian 
Socialist, for his views on the “ Living Wage” would be those 
of paying a man according to the quality and quantity of his 
work, not by the sweating system 

He is a man of critical judgment, a connoisseur in art, and 
must show great taste and elegance of style, yet is not showy. 

His head presents thought as a speciality; his cousin, John 
Jacob Astor, indicates scientific, practical obséryation as his 
speciality ; hence the two are very dissimilar in characteristics. 

The one would reason out a thing, the other would demon- 
strate it. This difference must show itself in the novels they 
have written. Mr. William Waldorf Astor possesses keen 
mental grasp, criticism, discernment of men and _ things, 
sympathy with the masses, perhaps not to the extent of a 
philanthropist, yet it will be well-organized charity. 

He is a good financier, and a capable opponent in debate. 
He would have succeeded well in the Law had he continued 
in that profession. He is not one to waste many words, or 
any time. He knows how to be perfectly at home, and can 
put strangers at their ease in his company. He is candid 
svithout committing himself. 


LORD KELVIN ON JOULE. 

A GLOWING appreciation of James Prescott Joule, pre- 
faced by a fine portrait, is contributed to Cassier’s for 
September by Lord Kelvin. We get an interesting 
glimpse of the friendship of two great men of science, its 
origin and character. Says the writer :— 

I can never forget the British. Association at Oxford in the 
year 1847, when in one of the'sections I heard a paper read by 
@ very unassuming young man who betrayed no consciousness 
in his manner that he had a great idea to unfold. I was 
tremendously struck with the paper. I at first thought that it 
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could not be true...‘After the reading of the paper I had 
a few words of conversation with the author, James Joule, 
which was the beginning of our forty years’ acquaintance and 
friendship. 

Then and there in the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, we parted, 
both of us, I.am sure, feeling that we had much more to say to 
one another and much matter for reflection in what we had 
talked over that evening. But what was my surprise a fort- 
night later when, walking down the valley of Chamounix, I 
saw in the distance a young man walking up the road towards 
me and carrying in his hand something which looked like a 
stick, but which he was using neither as an Alpenstock nor as 
a walking-stick. It was Joule with a long thermometer in lis 
hand, which he would not trust by itself in the char-a-banc 
coming slowly up thé hill behind him, lest it should get broken. 
But there, comfortably and safely seated on the char-a-bance, 
was his bride—the sympathetic companion and sharer in his 
work of after years. He had not told me in Section A or in 
the Radcliffe Library that he was going to be married in three 
days, but now, in the valley of Chamounix, he introduced me 
to his young wife. We appointed to meet again a fortnight 
later at Martigny, to make experiments on the heat of a water- 
fall (Sallanches) with that thermometer; and afterwards we 
met again and again and again, and from that time, indecd, 
remained close friends till the end of Joule’s life. 





Mr. Winans and his Deer Forests. 

I pi Mr. Winans an injustice in the August number 
of the Review. I compared him to Mr. W. Waldorf Astor, 
whose method of enforcing the rights of property at 
Cliveden seemed to me somewhat to resemble the method 
of Mr. Winans in the deer forests of Inverness. This was 
a mistake. Mr. Winans had his own methods; they 
were not those of Mr. Astor. In the same article I made 
a remark which has been mado a hundred ‘times before, 
but-which I haye now ascertained is without foundation. 
Popular report has it that Mr. Winans depopulated 
whole districts to make a solitude for his deer. As a 
matter of fact, whatever was done in the way of depopu- 
lating the 300,000 acres which he at one time rented for 
deer driving, was done not by him, but’by thé lairds who 
let him the forests. He cleared out two sheep farms, but 
if he depopulated the farms of shepherds, he restocked 
them with gillies. Another frequently asserted belief 
is that it was Mr. Winans whose high-handed enforce- 
ment of the extreme rights of property gave bitterness 
and revolutionary edge’ to the Crofter agitation. | 
went to Inverness to see the Crofter chiefs:and leaders 
of the agitators, and heard what they thought about 
it. I found that Mr. Winans was far more unpopular 
with the lairds and the sporting tenants than among 
the Crofters. They rather liked him than otherwise, 
for the same reason that the Roman Emperor wished 
all his enemies to have one neck. He was: a useful 
object-lesson as to the ultimate result of deer foresting. 
He was a liberal paymaster, He increased the number 
of the herds of deer, he employed a considerable ‘number 
of gillies, and he spent an immense amount of money in 
the country. His pet lamb case was invaluable to the 
agitators, his lawsuits fattened a score of lawyers; and 
the land leaguers bore him no grudge for his feuds with 
neighbouring lairds. Mr. Winans for the last eight 
years has not fired a gun‘in the Highlands. He has now 
only fifty thousand acres rented, and the day is long past 
when he used to spend £30,000 a year in rent, lawsuits 
and expenses. He is old and infirm. But the. tradition 
of the Deer Forest King who held a county in fee and 
reigned as Nimrod from sea to sea still lingers in these 
northern parts, and some day I venture to hope that I 
may have the chance of giving my readers a Character 
Sketch of this remarkable and typical American. 
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SUNDAY REST FOR SERVANTS. 

A Practica, SueGestion. By Dr. A. R. WALLACE. 

IT REALLY think in future I shall have to make my own 
bed on Sanday morning; such at least is the practical 
moral which many readers will not fail to draw from the 
admirable paper which Dr. Alfred R. Wallace has 
contributed to the Nineteenth Century, entitled “A 
Suggestion to Sabbath Keepers.’ It has long been 
recognised as,a difficnlty among advocates of one day’s 
rest in seven, that domestic service places an almost 
insuperable obstacle to the strict execution of the Mosaic 
charter of the workevr’s leisure, 

MAKE SUNDAY WORK A LABOUR OF CHARITY. 
Speaking broadly, domestic servants are the only 


‘class which is uniformly deprived of the whole or 


part of its day’s rest. How can this difficulty be over- 
come? Some work must be done in the house, but it 
by no means follows that that work must of necessity 
be done by the servant or servants. Why not, suggests 
Dr. Wallace, allow the servant her Sunday off, and let 
the domestic service in the one day in seven be performed 
as a work of charity by the members of the household. 
He says :— 

We have here the clue to a method by which all that needs 
doing for health, for enjoyment, or for charity, may be done on 
Sunday without any one breaking the fourth commandment. 
Almost a1 this necessary work is now done by various classes 
of hired servants, who, as a rule, are fully employed for six 
days every week, and who also have not much less to do ‘on 
the seventh day. To keep the Sabbath, both in the letter and 
the spirit, these workers must be allowed full and complete 
rest; they must do none of their special work on that day. 
All that portion of their weekly duties which is necessary for 
the well-being of their employers, and for the rational enjoy- 
ment of their lives, must be done by those other members of 
the household who have spent the week largely in idleness or 
in pleasure, or if in work, in work of a quite different character 
from that of their servants. In doing this work; in helping 
each other; in sharing among themselves the various house- 
hold occupations which during all the week have been undertaken 
by others; and in doing all this in order that those others may 
enjoy the full and unbroken rest which their six days’ con- 
tinuous labour requires and deserves, each member of the 
family will be doing deeds of self-sacrifice and of charity (in 
however small a degree), and such deeds do not constitute the 
“work ” which is so strictly forbidden on the Sabbath-day. 

TRUE DIVINE SERVICE. 

In the ordinary middle-class household, where there are six 
or eight in family and two or three servants, all that is 
necessary may be easily done, and allow every member of the 
family to go to church or chapel once or oftener. If it 
were once really felt that the thing must be done, that on 
no account must the commandment be broken by servants 
doing any of their usual work on Sunday, and that the truest 
and most divine “service” would thus be “performed,” all 
difficulties would vanish, and the day would become, not in 
name only but truly, a holy one, inasmuch as it would witness 
in every household deeds of true charity and mercy, because in 
every case they would involye some amount of personal effort 
and self-sacrifice. 

HOW IT MAY BE ARRANGED. 

In the larger establishments of the higher classes there 
would be no greater difficulty, since it would be easy to effeet 
such a division of labour as to render the work light for each. 
The son or other relative who was fondest of horses and dogs 
would of course see after their wauts on Sunday; anvther 
might undertake the fire-lighting; while the young ladies 
would prepare the meals and do all other really necessary 
domestic work. Of course the greater part of the servants 
thus released from their regular work would also visit their 
friends, and by giving some little voluntary assistance would 
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take their part in the great altruistic movement that would 
characierise the day. 
FOR PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

Among the more important of these deeds of merey would 
be the relief of the nurses in hospitals aud asylums, and of the 
attendants in workheuses and prisons. This would of course 
imply some general instruction of the young in the principles 
and practice of nursing, which is much to be desired on other 
grounds. 

In the same way all the national treasures of art and nature 
in our galleries aud museums, our libraries and gardens, might 
be thrown open to the great body of toilers who can enjoy them 
at no other time, the place of the week-day guardians of these 
treasures being taken by volunteers from among the more 
leicured classes or from the higher ranks of workmen. Of 
course the police would also be relieved by a body of special 
constables who would volunteer for the service. This occu- 
pation might be restricted to the Volunteer force, whose 
recognisable uniform and military organisation would render 
them admirably fitted for the purpose. Further details on 
this part of the subject are unnecessary, since it is evident that 
by an extension of the same principle it would be possible to 
relieve every one whose week-day labour is now extended over 
some portion of Sunday also. 

ITS SOCIAL ADVANTAGES, 

Dr. Wallace says that he has thought over this thing 
for the last twenty years, but that he has only ventured 
to bring it to light now. The advantages which follow 
from his suggestions are many :— 

The upper classes would learn, many of them for the first 
time, how great and how fatiguing is the labour daily expended 
in securing them the unvyarying comfort and esthetic enjoy- 
ment of their surroundings, and how often they cause unneces- 
sary work by their thoughtlessness or extravagance. The 
need they would have, at first, of learning the duties of the 
particular department they were going to undertake, would 
bring them into friendly and intimate relations with their 
servants ; and, in seeing how much care was often required to 
secure the comfort of the family, they might begin to appreciate 
that “ dignity of labour” which is so often preached to the poor 
but so seldom practised by the rich. ‘To many this “Sunday 
service ” in their own families, or in that of some of their friends, 
would be the introduction to some serious occupation for their 
week-day lives, and thus inaugurate the great reform which 
the more thoughtful leaders of society see to be of imperative 
necessity. 

On the whole body of the workers the effect would be great 
indeed, since it would at once bring about better relations with 
the wealthy classes, and especially with those who teach or 
profess religion. They would see, what they had hitherto 
doubted or denied, that the religion of the upper classes had 
some real influence on their lives, by leading them, not merely 
to give away a portion of their surplus wealth in charity, or to 
take part in the public proceedings of charitable institutions, 
but really to sacrifice something which they have hitherto 
considered necessary to their comfort, in order to obey the laws 
of that religion. They would further see, everywhere, men 
and women of culture voluntarily undertaking yarious public 
und private duties, in order to allow all kinds of workers to 
enjoy repose and recreation on one day in seven; and this 
great object-lesson in brotherhood and sympathy would lead to 
a general good feeling between all classes. The harmonious 
relations which would be thus produced may be of inestimable 
value when the time comes for those radical reforms in our 
social organisation which are more and more clearly seen to be 
inevitable in the not distant future. 

Personally, I confess Iam very much taken with Dr. 
Wallace’s suggestion; but an old and trusted servant 
whom [ consulted shook her head. It would lead, she 
said, to many servants being turned out on to the streets 
on Sundays to save their meals, and it would be very 
hard on the missus. 
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THE NEW SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 

In Blackwood’s Magazine, Mr. W. B. Harris gives an 
account of what actually happened at the accession of the 
new Sultan. Half the reports which have been published 
hitherto, he says, have been purely imaginary. Mr. Harris 
travelled to the Sultan’s camp from Morocco disguised, 
and was there ten days studying the situation. he march 
across the desert and over the Atlas seem to have made the 
Sultan an old man. His army had dwindled to a horde of 
half-starved men and animals. No sooner. had he 
arrived at his capital than the arrival of the Spanish 
embassy led him to undertake an expedition against the 
Riff tribes, but before he reached Rabat he was dead. 
Mr. Harris says there is no regular custom or law as to 
the succession. All that is necessary is that the new 
Sultan should be a relation of the old one, and the advisers 
and powerful shereefs choose the relative whom they 
think most suitable to fill the place. The late Sultan 
had indicated a strong desire to be succeeded by his 
favourite son. 

THE NEW SULTAN’S MOTHER. 

Mulai Abdul Aziz is the son of.a Circassian wife of Mulai 
el Hassen, a lady of great intelligence and remarkable ability, 
who, though no longer in her first youth, was able to maintain 
to the day of his death a most singular and no doubt beneficial 
influence over Mulai el Hassen. Her European extraction and 
her education abroad, her general knowledge of the world, and 
her opportunities for watching the Court intrigues, rendered 
her of more service to the late Sultan than any of his viziers. 
She accompanied him always upon his long and tedious marches, 
and there can be. no doubt that even in his dealings with 
the European Powers her advice was always asked and 
generally taken by the Sultan. The affection Maulai’ el 
Hasser bestowed upon her was also shared by her ‘son, Mulai 
Abdul Aziz, who, with the tender anxiety of both an affection- 
ate father and mother, was brought up in a far more satisfac- 
tory manner than is general with the sons of Moorish poten- 
tates. While his elder brothers were left to run wild and- to 
lead lives of cruelty and vice, Abdul Aziz was the constant 
companion of his parents, who, both intent that he should one 
day be Sultan of Morocco, lost no opportunity of educating him. 

THE SULTAN'’S DEATH. 

The Sultan died on the afternoon. of Wednesday, 
June 6. Only one of his followers was. present, and -his 
son and heir was some eight days distant. If his death 
were known the army would probably break up, and the 
tribes would attack the camp. It was therefore decided 
to keep the death a strict secret, and carry the corpse on 
to Rabat as if it had been alive. 

A hurried meeting of the viziers: was called; an oath of 
secrecy taken; the drums were ‘beaten for a start to be made; 
and, to every one’s astonishmeut and surprise, orders were 
given for a move, the reason affirmed being that the Sultan 
had sufficiently recovered to travel. The palanquin which 
always accompanied his Majesty was taken into the enclosure ; 
the Sultan’s body was placed within, the doors closed, and, 
amidst the obeisances and acclamations of the camp, all that 
remained of Mulai el Hassen sct out for Rabat. Not a soul 
knew of the Sultan’s death except the viziers and a few of the 
slaves and tent-pitchers, whose mouths were sealed, knowing 
that death would ensue if they told. 

The Sultan was a boy, separated from his ministers and 
viziers by a long distance, in traversing which they ran a great 
danger of being plundered and murdered. Had such an event 
occurred, and Mulai Abdul Aziz’s supporters been killed, his 
reign must have terminated at once, for the treasury would 
have fallen into other hands, and another Sultan been 
proclaimed. With all possible speed the army marched 
towards the coast, bearing their now loathsome burden of the 
Sultan’s body with them. There was a terrible mockery in 
the whole thing—the decomposing corpse borne in royal state 
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with the Shercefian banners waving before it, with the 
snear-bearers on either side. 
THE ROYAL CORPSE. 

An early start was made. The Sultan was carried in 
the usual position. Tribespeople were allowed to kiss 
the palanquin, and a halt was made to enable his Majesty 
to take his breakfast. Fcod was taken into his tent and 
brought out again as if it had been tasted by the 
Sultan. A military band played outside his tent, and 
all the usual customs were observed as if he had bee: 
alive. But the sun was too hot for the deception tv 
be kept for any time, and the following day it was 
announced that the Sultan was dead. ‘Ihe news fei! 
like a thunderbolt on the camp, which was at onc 
split up into a hundred different parties. Each 
tribe collected its forces and camped together, while 
the army proceeded by forced marches to Rabat. A 
time of terrible suspense followed. When Rabat was 
made, a hole was made in the town wall, and the Sultan’s 
corpse, Which was in such a. condition as to render a 
public funeral impossible, was laid to rest in the mosque, 
The new Sultan was proclaimed, and there was no instr- 
rection. This was chiefly due to the fact that the harvests 
had to be gathered in at the time, and the necessity for 
caring for the fruits of the earth prevented the otherwis: 
inevitable outbreak of domestic feuds. Mr. Harris then 
describes in detail the events of the following days, pro- 
longing his story uutil the entry of the new Sultan into 
Fez on July 21. 


What Poor Children Read. 

In the North American Review Mr. Sanborn gives some 
information as to the literary tastes of the poor children 
of New York. He had charge of a library of 2,500 books, 
which is open every evening’ for half an hour to some 
200 children in the neighbourhood. His report as to the 
relative, popularity of books. ig as follows. Fairy stories 
were the most popular of: all books both with boys and 
girls. After fairy-stories came war books—that is to say, 
histories of the American Revolution and the Amerigan 
Civil War. He calculates -that-if they had had an ade- 


‘quate. supply of books, 50° per cent. would have been 


fairy stories, 25 per cent. war books, while all the rest of 
literature would be confined to the remaining 25 per cent. 

Stories of school and home life, manuals of games and sports, 
funny books, ballads and narrative’ poems, and adaptations of 
natural and applied science are received with some degree of 
interest. The old favourites; “ Robinson Crusoe,” “Swiss 
Family Rebinson,” “ Arabian Nights,” “Tom Brown,” “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and “ Mother Goose” charm here as every- 
where..: Of the standard ‘novelists; Cooper, Scott, and Dickens 
are read, but with no great degree of ardour. 

Calls for special books may often be traced to changes of 

programme at the theatres. : Thus.a temporary demand was 
created for “ Oliver Twist,” “Rip Van Winkle,” the “Mer- 
chant of Venice,” the “ Three: Musketeers,” and even for Ten- 
nyson’s. “ Becket.” The reason for such other special calls as 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s “Citizen Bonaparte,” Hawthorne’s “House 
of the Seven Gables,” Seott’s “ Marmion,” the “ Lives of Have- 
lock, Clive, Grattan, and Sir Francis Drake,” George Eliot’s 
“Daniel Deronda,” and Tom Moore’s “ History of Ireland” 
can only be surmised. 
Mr. Sanborn says that while girls read boys’ books eagerly, 
no boy would think of reading a girls’ book. A few boys 
who could not read took out books as regularly as their 
neighbours, being determined to be in the swim. One 
boy was heard advising hig younger brother to take out 
the “Tale of Troy.” “Dat’s de book you’se wants to 
git,” he said; “ dat’ll tell yer all about New York an’ de 
Bowery.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE MARQUIS OF BUTE AND CARDIFF. 

“THe Man and the Town” is the title of Mr. Dolman’s 
article in the English Tllustrated Magazine. It is a 
copiously illustrated paper describing Cardiff and the 
Marquis of Bute. Cardiff, which in half a century has 
sprung up from being a village of 10,000 inhabitants to a 
town of 130,000, 
owes its position, 
says Mr. Dolman, 
to the wealth, enter- 
prise, and foresight 
of the present 
Marquis of Bute, 
‘whose fame out- 
side Cardiff rests 
largely upon his 
having served as 
tthe hero of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s 
“TLothair.” It was 
his father who de- 
cided to invest his 
fortune in the 
future of Cardiff, 
as he had the 
greatest possible 
stake in the de- 
velopment of the 
-coal and iron trade, 
The present mar- 
quis did not come 
of age until 1875, 
but he set himself 
‘to following up the 
work which his 
father had begun. 
He built new docks, 
from which more 
‘coal is shipped than 
from all the ports 
of the Tyne to- 
gether, and devoted 
himself generally to 
the development of 
‘the town. He has 
served as its mayor, 
‘and the castle, with 
iits moatand ancient 
keep, is one of the 
most interesting of 
‘the local lions. 
Roath Park has 
‘been given by Lord 
Bute to the town 
as a recreation ground, and three out of the other four 
recreation grounds of Cardiff were not only given, but 
‘were maintained by Lord Bute. 


from a photograph vy} 


Unper the title of “‘M: Zola and His Work,’ we have 
an interesting character sket¢h of M. Zola by M. Henry 
Lapauze, and a critical study of “Lourdes,” by M. 
Georges Pellissier, in the Revue Encyclopedique of 
September Ist. Many portraits, caricatures, and other 
illustrations are included in this Zola number. 





THE MARQUIS OF BUTE, K.T. 
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THE FIRST GREAT NATIONAL LIBRARY IN THE 
WORLD. 

* ASHURBANIPAL: His Books and Buildings” forms 
the subject of an interesting article, by Mr. Leonard W. 
King, in the September number of the Jllustrated 
Assyriology, we know, is not a very 
exact science, but 
Mr. King makes 
his hero rule from 
669 to 625 B.C., 
while Professor 
Sayce gives the first 
date as 668 B.c., 
and is unable to 
determine when the 
king was succeeded 
by his son; and 
another writer fixes 
the time of his reign 
as 669 to 640 B.c. 
However, it is for 
his social qualities 
and mental culture 
that Assyria’s 
greatest king, the 
Asnapper of the 
Hebrews, the 
Sardanapalus of the 
Greeks, claims our 
sympathy. It was 
he who first con- 
ceived the possi- 
bility of a universal 
collection of the 
scattered tablets of 
the Mesopotamian 
temples, and who 
instituted the first 
great national 
library in theworld. 

To earry out his 
brilliant idea he 
founded a school of 
scribes at Nineveh, 
and organised a 
body of scholars to 
real and copy the 
ancient literature of 
the nation.. But of 
the library itself 
that Ashurbanipal 
erected in his 
palace we know but 
little. From in- 
ternal evidence, 
however, we know 
that the tablets 
were classified according to their kinds. Tablets con- 
taining a continuous or connected text were numbered 
and set apart together, and lists were made of them. 

The only remains of the fittings of this library that 
have come down to us are two of the labels the librarian 
used. They are preserved in the British Museum. They 
consist of little oblong pieces of clay, rounded at the 
corners. On each is inscribed the name of a series of 
texts—on the one the title of the Great Astrological Work, 
on the other that of a series of omens, 


” 


A rchxologist. 





(Goldie Bros., Cardiff. 
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VILLAGE SANITATION IN INDIA. 
By Miss NIGHTINGALE. 

Miss FLorence NIGHTINGALE contributes. to. the 
Humanitarian the substance ofa paper which was pre- 
pared for the Tropical section of the National Congress of 
Hygiene held last month in Buda-Pesth. Miss Nightingale 
has firmly grasped the fundamental fact that ninety per 
cent. of the rural population of India live in small villages, 
quite self-contained and organised as little Republics. 
Hence questions of sanitation in India are in nine cases 
out of ten questions of village sanitation. 


The great needs of the very poor in the villages are—(a) 
Diminution of over-crowding ; ‘(b) carrying away of sewage; 
and (ce) better water-supply; while the difticulties in the way 
of improvement are to be found in the poverty of the vil- 
lagers, and in their attachment te old custom. 

The Hindoo religion enjoins (g0 much purity and cleanli- 
ness that the influence of religious 
teachers and of the caste Panchayats 
(or councils) might be usefully appealed 
to. With a gentle and affectionate 
people like the Hindoos much may be 
accomplished by personal influence. I can 
give a striking instance within my own 
knowledge. In the Bombay Presidency 
there was a village which had for long 
years been decimated by cholera. For 
long years the Government had in vain 
been trying to move the village: “No,” 
they said, “they would not go; they had 
been there since the time of the Mahrattas; 
it was a sacred spot, and they would not 
move now.” At last, and not long ago,a 
sanitary commissioner—now, alas! ”dead— 
who by wise sympathy, practical know- 
ledge and skill had conquered the con- 
fidence of the people, went to the 
Panchayat, explained to them the case, 
and urged them to move to a spot which 
he pointed out to them as safe and acces- 
sible. By the very next morning it had all 
been settled as he advised. 


Miss Nightingale expresses great con- 
fidence in the possibility of convincing 
the population of the need for removing 
the sewage and purifying the water- 
supply. She would establish a service 
of health missioners who would give 
lectures in the village schoolrooms, and 
then make a personal canvass of the 
village pointing out on the spot what 
ought to be done. 


“If Christ Came to Chicago.” 

AnoTuER edition of 5,000 copies of the 
American edition of “If Christ Came to 
Chicago” has just been issued. ‘This 
brings up the total number printed to 
130,000. No other book has com- 
manded so large a sale this year. 
The Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., the 
well-known General Secretary of the 
Evangelical Alliance in America, has 
written the following criticism of the 
book :— 

“Tf Christ Came to Chicago” had laid 
that city under a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Stead ; and all our great cities are suffering 
from essentially the same evils, they all 
ought to profit by this timely book. 
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Chicago is at the same time one of the worst and’ onc 
of the best cities in America. Nowhere is 
more wicked, and nowhere is goodness more 


aggressive. 
Any one who supposes that this book is one 


all-round 


presentation of the merits and demerits of the city, will mis- 


judge Chicago. It is the evils rather. than the excellences o! 


the city which needed airing, and these Mr. Stead has faith- 


fully and most effectively exposed. Englishmen who read thiz 
book will be liable to be misled by some hasty generalisations, 
to which travellers are peculiarly liable ; and I differ widely 
from Mr. Stead in some of his judgments, but as a whole, thi 
book is as valuable in its suggestions as it is faithful in its 
exposures and admirable in its aim. 

An American Jady who has spent some years in 
missionary work in the East is preparing a “reply 01 
a retort to my book, under the title, “ Physician, Heai 
Thyself!” We need not say that we shall be very 
grateful for any help in the healing which can come to us 
from across the Atlantic, 


MITES FLORENCE N'GHTINGALE, 


wickedness 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


THE OUTLOOK IN MADAGASCAR. 

AN anonymous writer signing himself Vazaha, who has 
wesided in the Madagascar capital, discusses in the 
Fortnightly Review the probable outcome of the present 
quarrel between the French and the Hovas. He thinks 
that as Madagascar has no money, it will be impossible 
for them to resist the French demands, unjustifiable 
though they be. The Hova chiefs have got to fight 
or be massacred by their own people, but no one knows 
better than themselves that they have no chance of 
‘successfully resisting tie French advance. The earliest 
time at which a French expedition could be landed at 
Madagascar is in March, but even then the hurricane 
‘season would render it wiser to postpone any attempt 
at landing until the beginning of April. From Tamatave 
to the capital is 22) miles, from Mojunga it is about 
300. On the whole, he thinks the Hovas will reject the 
French ultimatum, and he thus forecasts the probable 
course of events :— 

The combined ambition, greed, and amour propre of. the 
French will then render a campaign necessary, in the prosecu- 
tion of which, and whatever season is selected, I expect that at 
Jeast a hundred men will be slain by malarial fever for every 
one laid low by a Malagasy bullet. If the affair is not exactly 
a military promenade, the total defeat of the Hova power is 
inevitable. In fact, unless extraordinary blundering takes 
place, three months after the landing should suffice to plant 
the tricolour on the turrets of the Silver Palace. It may be 
that the Queen and Court will retreat towards the south, the 
capital being indefensible from an attacking army. This 
would facilitate the placing of a puppet prince upon the throne. 
And as pecuniary and dynastic reasons will probably prevail to 
prevent a force being despatched from the Imerina plateau to 
oppose the invaders en route, it is not unlikely that the constant 
news of their advance will cause panic, and lead to political 
troubles, probably revolution, at the capital. It is even “ quite 
on the cards” that the campaign will result in a bloodless 
* walk-over.” 

The question which most concerns ourselves is what the 
victors will do with the island when they have got it. Its 
dimensions are greater than those of France itself; but the 
‘population of about five millions is scattered and split up into 
numerous tribes, with marked racial and other characteristics. 
One of them, the most powerful and most intelligent, will cer- 
tainly remain sullen, if not hostile, for some time tocome; few 
of them are industrious, most of them are predatory, and all 
are miserably poor. The climate is atrocious in the lowlands, 
and the soil generally unfruitful on the uplands. ‘The reported 
discoveries of gold, about which we heard so much a year or 
two ago, have not attained the importance that was claimed 
for them. 

On the whole, it is hard to say whether the disadvantages do 
not outweigh the benefits to be enjoyed by the conquerors of 
this curious and interesting country. 


Why we Believe in an External World. 

Tuts old puzzle of the philosophers is discussed afresh 
in the Philosophical Review by Professor Josiah Royce. 
Employing a style intelligible even to the uninitiated, he 
seeks the solution of the difficulty in “the social con- 
sciousness.” - The external world is that which is 
“socially verifiable.” 

None of the qualities of external things, upon which the 
psychologists who consider the isolated consciousness have 
insisted, neither the persistence, nor the involuntary intrusive- 
ness, nor the vividness of our perceptions of the external, nor 
the feeling of resistance which our muscles give us when we 
touch objects, nor the regularities of our experience of the 
physical world, seem to me characters sufficient to explain our 
present conscionsness of external reality... . It is social 
community that is the true d/ferentia of our external world. 
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LI HUNG CHANG. 
Tue Prime Mrnister’s INvrERVIEW WITH THE CYCLISTS. 

Tuer two adventurous American cyclists, who have 
been describing their journey across Asia on bicycles in 
the pages of the Century, bring their papers to a con- 
clusion by reporting their interview with Li Hung 
Chang, which of course took place long before the out- 
break of the present war. Li Hung’s reception-room 
centained portraits of Krupp, Armstrong, and Gordon. 
His second son, a lad of nineteen, speaks fluent and 
correct English. Li Hung Chang appears to be over six 
foot in height, with head and shoulders slightly bent 
with age. He wears a flowing dress of very plain, rich- 
coloured silk. His left eye is partially closed by a para- 
lytic stroke. 

Of the conversation which passed between them the 
following are the most notable passages. “Of all the 
countries through which you have been, which do you 
like the best?” Li Hung asked. ‘They answered that in 
many respects America was the greatest country they 
had seen. “If, then, you thought America was the best, 
why then did you come to see other countries?” 
“‘ Because,” they replied, “ until we had seen the other 
countries we did not know that America was the best.” 
He then questioned them as to what they thought about 
the Shah of Persia: whether they thought that Russia 
would eventually try to take possession of that country, 
and whether the Russians would like to have the Chinese 
province of Ili. They returned such answers as they 
thought best, and then he asked them to describe the 
bicycles. They said that the Chinese ambassador in 
London had given them passports describing the bicycles 
as sitting, foot-moving machines. The natives called it 
in turn the foreign horse, flying machine, self-moving 
cart. But the best description was given by a Chinaman 
who told his neighbour that the bicycle was “a little mule 
that you drove by the ears, and kicked ’em in the sides 
to make ’em go.” 

Li Hung then asked how it was they had never been 
robbed. ‘They replied that their appearance was that of 
travelling mendicants, and they were often pitied or 
looked upon with contempt. The result was that they 
never lost so much as even a button on their journey of 
three thousand miles across the Chinese Empire. Li Hung 
Chang then asked a variety of questions as to their trip, 
and finally asked them when they returned to America 
whether they intended to run for any political office. 
“ Do you ever buy offices in America?” he asked. Some- 
times, they had to admit. “ Ah,” said the Viceroy, “ that 
is a very bad thing about American politics; but I think 
that you will become so well known as the result of your 
journey that you will get into office without having to 
pay for it. You are both young,” he added, “and can 
hope for anything.” 

The net verdict of his interviewers was that for 
inquisitiveness Li Hung Chang stands peerless. While 
the interview was proceeding they smoked cigarettes, and 
a bottle of champagne was served. They declared that 
at that time Li Hung Chang was virtually the Emperor 
of China, the mediator between foreign progressiveness 
and native prejudice and conservatism. 


In No. 4 of the Revue Sociale et Politique there isa 
study of nearly sixty pages of “ The High Wages Paid in 
the United States,” by Emile Waxweiler. The review is 
published every two months at Brussels by the Society 
of Social and Political Studies founded by Auguste 
Couvreur. 








THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 
By His Successor, 

Lorp RussELu oF KiILLowEn is a very admirable advo- 
eate, and will no doubt make an excellent Chief Justice; 
but it may be permitted to his most humble admirers to 
protest against his choiee of'a name open to such constant 
misunderstanding as that of Lord Russell of Killowen. 
It will probably result in his being known as Lord 
Killowen, or to his being referred to as Lord Chief 
Justice Russell. This preliminary growl is but to intro- 
duce the notice of his eloquent tribute to his predecessor 
in the North American Review. When the present Lord 
Chief Justice was making his way in politics, he con- 
tributed some interesting articles upon the Irish Land 
question to the daily press. Since that time he has 
written but little. I welcome his appearance in the 
North American Review as an indication that possibly in 
the comparative leisure of judicial office he may once 
more betake himself to literature. 

In his article on the late Lord Chief Justice of England 
he speaks of Lord Coleridge as he knew him at the Bar, 
on the Bench, and in society. Speaking of the qualities 
which gave him success at the Bar, Lord Russell gives a 
high place to his natural advantages, especially to his 
voice, the beauty of which, he says, he has not often known 
to be surpassed. 

Indeed, if I except the voices of perhaps Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, Mr. Gladstone, the present Sir Robert Peel, and the 
late Father Burke of the Dominican Order, I shall have 
exhausted the list of those who may be said to have been his 
superiors in this respect. 

‘He rose rapidly at the Bar, but his earnings were not 
so great until he had been Law Officer of the Crown. 
After referring to some of the famous cases in which 
Lord Coleritige was engaged, Lord Russell makes special 
reference to the Tichborue case. He says that Coleridge’s— 

Cross-examination of the claimant was at the time the 
subject of widely divergent opinions at the Bar. For my own 
part, I thought it, and still think it, the best thing he ever did. 
It was not a cross-examination caleulated, nor-should I think 
even intended, for immediate effect. When, indeed, tlie 
subsequent prosecution for perjury took place, it was then seen 
how thorough and searching that cross-examination had been ; 
how in effect, if I may use a fox-hunting metaphor, ail the 
earths had been effectually stopped. 

Of his great speech in the case he says :— 

A more masterly exposition of complicated facts combined 
with a séarching criticism of the claimunt’s evidence has rarely 
if ever been delivered. 

Of Lord Coleridge as a judge the following is Lord 
Russell’s estimate :— 

He is undoubtedly entitled to be described as a strong 
judge; and when the case was sufficiently important to prompt 
him to. take pains, his judgments showed a broad, masterful 
grasp of the principles of the law he elucidated. I do not 
think he possessed the great synthetical and analytical powers 
of Sir Alexander Cockburn at his best, nor the vigorous 
common-sense of Sir William Erle, nor the wide legal erudition 
of the late Mr. Justice Willes, nor the intimate knowledge of 
the yarious branches of commercial law of the late Lord 
Bramwell, nor the hard-headed logic of Lord Blackburn (I do 
not refer to eminent judges still on the bench); nevertheless 
he cannot be said to have lacked any quality essentialsto a 
great judge. Some of his judgments may well take rank 
with the best of his time, and many of them are marked by an 
elegance of diction and possess a literary merit not often met 
with in judicial records. 

After paying a cordial tribute to the fascination of 
Lord Coleridge’s conversation in society, Lord Russell 
concludes as follows :— 
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No one, however, will gainsay that, by his death, a great 
figure has passed away. He was intellectually, as he was 
physically, head and shoulders above the average of his 
contemporaries. He had a high sense of the dignity of his 
great office and of its importance. For above twenty years he 
sat upon the judicial bench, and I believe that during that 
long period he did honestly strive * to do right to all manne 
of people after the laws and usages of this realm, without fea: 
or favour, affection or ill-will.” 


SHOULD TRIAL BY JURY BE ABOLISHED ? 

To the above question Signor Corniani, a well-known, 
political writer, who professes to be the mouthpiece of 
the majority of his educated fellow-countrymen, replies in 
a most emphatic and unhesitating affirmative in the pages 
of the Rassegna Nazio:.ale (Sept. 1st). To Signor Cornian: 
trial by jury appears as a veritable b¢te-noire, that is 
proving itself a curse to the Italian people. It is certainly 
strange to hear a native of a country groaning under th¢ 
oppression of a most rigid system of conscription, gravely 
complain of the jury system as imposing an unwarrant- 
able burden on the shoulders of free citizens; but some 
other of his strictures, strange as they sound to English 
ears, sce to have some foundation, as far as Italy is 
concerned :— 

“Tn spite of recent reforms,” he writes, “in spite of the fact 
that the number of crimes that may be tried by jury has been 
limited. there never was a time when trial by jury was in s 
deplorable a condition as at the present day, as is proved by 
the number of absurd and scandalous verdicts recently delivered 
in those very places where the juryman might have beer 
expected to be better educated. . . . The truth is that trial by 
jury, like many other institutions of supposed liberal origin, 
springs from one of the most unhappy principles of modern 
democracy, namely, that numbers are a substitute for capacity. 
It is, in truth, on the strength of this principle that we are asked 
to believe that twelye indiscriminate individuals, without 
personal responsibility, without the preparation of any special 
studics, without spontaneity of action, arc more capable of 
judging criminals than one or three magistrates who hay 
voluntarily embraced a judicial career, who haye prepared 
themselves for it by long and fatiguing studies, and who, 
receiving due emolument for their labour, realise the full 
responsibility that.rests upon them . . not only do we 
re-affirm what is generally admitted, that trial by jury is a% 
the present moment a failure in Italy, but we believe that 
neither now, nor at any future time, nor yet purified by th 
wisest reforms, is the system capable of yielding satisfactory 
results. 

Amongst the more prominent causes which are respon- 
sible for the actual state of affairs, our author mentions, 
absence of any sense of responsibility, springing from the 
fact that no one ever knows how any individual juryman 
has performed his duties; incapacity arising from menta 
or educational deficiency, the necessary qualification being 
so extremely low; the private immorality of so large a 
proportion of the jurymen; the fact that the Italian 
advocates habitually appeal in their addresses to the 
passions and prejudices of the jury-box ; and finally to 
the heavy expense entailed by the system on the country. 
Sienor Corniani admits that the abolition of trial by jury 
will sound to many a reactionary measure, and he has 
little or no hope that Signor Crispi will act on his 
suggestions. 


” 





To Reapers or “ BorpDERLAND.”—With the sixth 
number (that for October 15th) the first volume of 
Borderland is completed. Cases for binding the volume 
may be had for Is. 9d. These cases are artistically made 
in dark blue buckram, gilt lettered, with thick bevelled 
boards, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


THE RISE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
By Lorp Roperts. 


In the Pall Mall Magazine, Lord Roberts continues his 
paper upon the Rise of Wellington. He says:— 

The following appear to me to be the most interesting 
points in Wellington’s early career. First, the hardships 
suftered by the British soldiers in the retreat through Holland 
seem to have impressed upon him the necessity for keeping 
troops employed on field service in the best possible fighting 
condition; and his views on this point were strengthened by 
what he observed and learned in India, the result being that 
no commander has ever realised more fully than he did that 
the efficiency of a field army can only be maintained by 
attending most carefully and constantly to the erganisation of 
its several departments. When the force was being prepared 
at Madras and Vellore for the siege of Seringapatam, Welles- 
ley himself supervised the commissariat and transport 
arrangements. Later, when he was entrusted with an inde- 
pendent command, his first thought was to improve his 
bullock train; and in order to supplement his departmental 
resources he encouraged the Brinjarries, or itinerant grain 
merchants, to attach themselves to his foree by promising 
them protection and liberal treatment. He took every 
precaution to ensure the safety of his convoys, and gave the 
most minute instructions for the periodical replenisliment of 
his supply depots. He spared neither time nor trouble in 
dealing with such matters as the repair of his ordnance 
carriages and the provision of a pontoon train. Finding when 
he occupied Poona that serious delay was likely to oceur in 
procuring new gun wheels from Bombay, he established work- 
shops of his own, and he drew up an elaborate memorandum 
on the subject of pontoons, in which he not only gave the 
dimensions of the requisite boats and equipment, but described 
in detail the method of laying a bridge. He was strongly 
averse to the system of requisitions, as being almost certain to 
demoralise’ the troops and alicnate the population of the 
country. He always endeavoured, therefore, to obtain 
supplies either by transporting them from his advanced 
depots, by purchase on the spot, or through the agency of the 
Brinjarries. Indian campaigns of a century ago resemble in 
their main features those whieh have been carried on in later 
years on the borders of our Indian Empire. It is one of the 
peculiarities of Asiatic warfare that the facilities and resources 
which are furnished by European civilisation for the concen- 
tration, movement, and subsistence of large bodies of men are 
either entirely wanting, or exist in such a rudimentary form 
that considerable skill and practical experience are required 
to turn them to the best account. A commander of troops in 
India cannot hope to be successful unless he has acquainted 
himself with every detail of his profession. He must know 
not only how to mancuvre and fight, but how to feed and 
clothe his men, to arrange for their payment, to provide for 
the care of the sick and wounded, and to improvise the means 
for overcoming the countless difficulties which are continually 
presenting themselves in the course of a campaign. From the 
time of Clive up to the present day India has been a valuable 
training school for the British army; and to none were its 
lessons of greater advantage. than to the iilustrious soldier 
who in the Peninsula and the Netherlands adhered to the 
principles and methods which he had learnt in the East. 

There are many other points of interest in Wellington’s 
Indian career, with which I am unable to deal within the 
limits of this article. His indefatigable industry, his sound 
and cool judgment, and his political sagacity, were as remark- 
able as his military talents. A masterful, ambitious man, he 
went home apparently somewhat disappointed with the results 
of his eight years’ service in the East, and determined to push 
his way in a wider field than India afforded. Yet during 
those eight years he had risen to the rank of Major-General 
and become a K.B., had acquired a large amount of prize 
money at Seringapatam and in the Deccan, had been entrusted 
with high military command, and had filled important adminis- 
trative and political appointments. His return to England 
was opportune. His country needed the services of an officer 
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who to the vigour and audacity of vouth united a sound 
judgment, an equable temper, and a thorough knowledge of 
his profession. His opportunity was not long in coming, and 
“the Sepoy General.” as he was conteraptuously styled by 
those who underrated the value of an Indian training, was 
soon to show the nations of Europe that he could be a match, 
and more than a match, for the Marshals of France. 





AN GLD LOVE STORY RE-TOLD. 

Mr. J. A. Froupg, whose illness now causes his friends 
such grave alarm, tells again, in the Cosmopolitan for 
September, the story of Autony and Cleopatra. It is the 
first of a series of papers on “ Great Passions of History,” 
—an inviting theme, which, properly developed, ought 
to make even the dullest reader feel the romantic interest 
of what Walt Whitman calls bygones. Mr. Froude begins 
sceptically, deploring the little that can be known with 
certainty of past lives. 

WAS CESAR ENSNARED ? 
and rejects the scandal that links 
Julius Caesar and Cleopatra in a shame- 
though it was supported by the 
It is true, says Mr. Frou le— 
ughout 





He investi 
the names of. 
ful intrigue, even 
queen’s own allegations. 
that Cieopatra had him in the palace thr 
the siege; but is it likely that 1 perilous remity, 
with so many anxicties pressing upon him, he had leisure for 
an amorous intrigue; that he would have added to his 
difficulties, already so enormous, by degrading a princess 
whom he was to persuade the Egyptians to aecept as their 
sovereign, let alone the stain to his reputation in the betrayal 
of a girl who was a ward of the Roman empire ... I should 
say myself that on a review of the evidence for the liaison 
between Ceesar and Cleopatra that a critical jury would give 
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in a verdict of not proven. The witch of Alexandria may 
possibly have enchanted the great Dictator as she enchanted 
others after him, but the authorities are too weak to outweigh 


the internal difficulties. 
THE TWO LOVERS, 

Of her relations with Mark Antony there can of course 
be no doubt. My. Froude thus outlines the two characters 
so fateful to each other :— 

He was a typical Roman soldier of the later period. The 
moral severity of the age of the was The 
courage, the discipline, the robust strength remained. But 
these qualities could not resist the temptations to which the 
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conquest of the world exposed the victors. The animal vigour 
of their frames made them easy victims to sensual indulgence. 
Cleopatra . . . was then nearly twenty-eight years old, in the 
bloom of her beauty: but behind her bodily charms was the 
spirit of a bold, self-possessed and scheming woman, skilful to 
fish in troubled waters, and meaning to try whether she could 
not so enchant her judge as not only to make him lenient to 
her faults, but to use him as an instrument to farther her own 
fortunes. To what high place her imagination might then 
have led her to aspire can only be conjecture d. But Antony 
was the second person, perhaps the first, in the world. If she 
could conquer Antony, she might conquer Rome itself, and 
avenge the wrongs of Asia. | 

Poor Antony succumbed to the “imagination that he 
was loved for himself—the old story, and likely to be 
repeated while women are beautiful and men are men.” 
The historian finds her death sensational—an end in 
character with the life—not noble, but with something 
in it still to be admired. . . the courage which preferred 
death to disgrace.’ 

The style of the article rather lacks the glow of colour 
and pomp of phrase which one naturally expects from 
Mr. Froude with such a theme. Perhaps the hand of the 
great painter of history is losing its cunning. The illus- 
trations are excellenthy reproduced from famous pictyres. 
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THE EXAMPLE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
A Fuu. Statement or THE CASE By A FRIEND. 

Tar reference which I made in the article, “The 
Novel of the Modern Woman,” to the scandalous fashion 
in which libertinage abuses the ignorance of innocence 
by employing the example of George Eliot as a justifica- 
tion for indulgence in lawless love, has brought me 
the following earnest remonstrance from the Rev. W. 
Mottram :— 

To the Editor of Tua Review or Revirws. 

Your article in the Revirw or Revimws for July, headed 
“The Novel of the Modern Woman,” has interested me very 
deeply. I am particularly concerned with the portion of it 
which relates to the renowned authoress, the late George 
Eliot; first, on the ground of natural relationship, my mother 
having been first cousin to that lady, and second, on the 
ground of public morality, her great name being used, as you 
tell us, as a justification and excuse by men who seck to lead 
innocent women astray, and by women who cither contemplate 
going wrong or have already taken the fatal plunge. This is 
sufficiently serious, and fulfils a prediction made to me some 
years ago by a learned Emeritus professor, now advanced in 
years, a man of great,intellectual attainments, and bearing an 
honoured name. On the appearance of “ George Eliot’s Life,” 
in 1885, that gentleman protested strongly against the manner 
in which the relation of Miss Evans (George Eliot) to 
Mr. George H. Lewes had been given to the world. He 
conceived that great injury to the sacred cause of morality 
would certainly follow, and he was strongly of opinion that 
the simple facts of the case ought to have been stated, which 
would go far to obviate the mischief that must otherwise 
ensue. 

WHY IS IMPOSSIBLE. 

I have no doubt that such a full statement of the case 
was withheld out of a considerate and chivalrous regard for 
persons then living; but, even if such reasons were still in 
existence, they would have to be set aside out of regard to the 
greater concern of the public morals. When [ learn, on your 
testimony, that the name of George Eliot is being used by 
“the selfish corrupter of womanly innocence,” and that women 
are pleading “George Eliot’s example as a justification for 
yielding to their inclination,” I can keep silent no longer. 

The honoured Professor to whom I have alluded had 
intimately known all the parties concerned. He, however, 
was not the only person who foresaw the consequences that 
would follow on perusal of Mr. Cross’s life of George Eliot. 
A reviewer, in Truth, of January 29th, 1885, in descanting 
thereon, stated that in setting forth the union of Mary Ann 
Evans to George Henry Lewes, in the biography, the editor 
had been discreet to indiserction, and that by sceming to slip 
past it with averted face he had led you to think the business 
worse than it was. I happen to know that Mr. J. W. Cross had 
no such intention as, this, for I have heard him say (and I 
think he would not mind me repeating it) that he thought 
George Eliot’s union with Mr. Lewes the noblest act of a very 
noble life. 


SILENCE 


A TYPICAL CENSOR. 


In another direction, the life of George Eliot has been held 
up to severe reprobation because of her alliance with Mr. 
Lewes, and denounced with eloquent vehemence. I have 
before m2 a thick pamphlet, bearing for its title the following 
inscription: “'The Influence of Scepticism on Character, being 
the Sixteenth Fernley Lecture delivered at City Road Chapel, 
London, August 2nd, 1886. By the Rev. William L. 
Watkinson.” The lecture is an extremely able one, the 
reprint of it extending to one hundred and sixty-two pages. 
The lecturer takes up the history of the union between Miss 
Evans and Mr. Lewes as it is. presented in the Life, and makes 
his comments very freely. I know not who shall blame him 
for so doing. I may think that his eloquent passion has 
carried him rather far. But I eannot censure him for this, 
since I cannot but allow that his judgments are none too 
severe on the supposition that the facts he was cognisant of 
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were all the facts of the exse. Mr. Watkinson lays down the 
thesis, with which I cordially agree, that the sacredness and 
inviolability of the marriage law are of the first importance. 
He then says: “It was with this all-important institution that 
George Eliot trifled, and by consenting to live with a man 
whose wife was still alive, she lent her vast influence to the 
lowering in the national mind of the sense of marital obligation, 
which involves the dignity and happiness of millions.” A 
little further on he says: “ The two chosen representatives of 
the superior morality set aside truth for a lie, preferred their 
own will and pleasure to purity and justice, exalted their law- 
less fancy above a palpable public duty, and lived together in 
adultery.” He says this was the “ disgrace of her life and th« 
condemnation of her philosophy”; “the wronged wife in the 
background always makes herself felt, the torn veil is on the 
floor no matter what gaieties are going on, and one is conscious 
of a sickening sensation all through the history.” There is 
much more to the same effect. 
“NO WRONGED WIFE IN THE BACKGROUND.” 

Surely, Mr. Cross might have foreseen that his sparse 
narrative would give rise to the utterance of powerful 
invective of this kind, even as it was immediately foreseen 
that it would furnish an example fraught with mischief. 
Let it, however, be clearly understood that there was no 
wronged wife in the background. This is the fact of primary 
importance. Mr. Watkinson lectures on the supposition 
that Miss Evans and Mr. Lewes came together of wanton pur- 
pose, and thereby wronged and injured a virtuous, suffering, 
lawful wife. If such had been the case his indictment would 
have been none too strong. Far otherwise, however, are the 
facts in the case. I think it quite probable that this same 
“injured wife” would have been the first to disavow any injury 
in the matter. Two years earlier she had deliberately taken 
her own course; she had voluntarily abandoned her husband, 
her children and her home, to go and live with another man. 
The person for whom she made this sacrifice bore a name well 
known in literature, in poetry, and in art. By every law of the 
State, as by the holiest commands of the scriptures, this woman 
had forfeited every claim on her legal husband. Why. then, 
it will be asked, did not Mr. Lewes obtain a divorce, and thus 
become legally free—as his wife had by her own action rendered 
him morally free—to intermarry with Miss Evans? Thereby 
hangs atale. At this moment there are really excellent couples 
living together in England in all the moral bonds and social 
obligations of true wedlock, who in the eye of stupid British 
law, and because we maintain a bench of bishops and a House 
of Lords, are not man and wife at all, nor are their children 
legitimate, though in the truest sense born in wedlock. The 
Rev. W. L. Watkinson will remember the removal of the late 
Rey. Dr. Morley Punshon to Canada for some years, because 
his marriage with his deceased wife’s sister was in the mother 
country illegal, though in the colony perfectly legitimate! 
In the opinion of many competent critics Dr. Punshon was the 
most eloquent Methodist minister of the present generation. 
He defied «a bad law and disobeyed it, and no one dreams of 
speaking of so pure and true a character as an immoral man in 
consequence. 


NOT LAWLESS, BUT A LAW UNTO THEMSELVES. 


When the actual facts are known, this was the whole sum of 
the sinning between George H. Lewes and Mary Ann Evans. 
They defied and ignored a partial, antiquated and unright- 
eous law, nevertheless, in mutual troth and confidence, they 
were by no means without law, but became, for twenty-five 
years, a law unto themselves. It was a most unfortunate 
position socially, and a relationship to law not to be lightly 
chosen. Nevertheless, they both chose it and honoured it by 
all the acts of their subsequent life; and I have it in her own 
handwriting, that the decease of Mr. Lewes was her great 
life-sorrow. The preliminary to their union should doubtless 
have been a legal divorec. Why then did not Mr. Lewes set 
himself right by seeking to obtain it? The answer is plain. 
The date of their union was 1854, the date of the Divorce Act 
1857. True, there was a form of divorce before that date, but, 
like many other things in our country, it was a privilege and a 
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Juxury rigidly reserved for wealthy people. At that time Mr. 
Lewes ‘was by no means a wealthy man. For him, divorce 
was out of the question. First, a very costly and troublesome 
action for criminal conversation had to be established in one 
of the courts of law; obsolete ecclesiastical courts were also 
eoncerned in the matter, but even then the parties could only 
be free to marry again after they had obtained and paid 
for a spe ial Act of Parliament! To complete the transaction 
and pay all the fees a considerable fortune would have to be 
absorbed. Is it to be wondered at that George Eliot proudly 
rebelled against a law like that? Nor need we cherish any 
astonishment that she always felt her union with Mr. Lewes, 
who on his part was very proud of her, to be a strictly moral 
union. Any one who will take the trouble to read the several 
inscriptions with which she prefaced her books will see that 
she also considered it one of the chief blessings of her life, and 
the source of inspiration without which, in all likelihood, we 
ghould never have had a George Eliot at all. W. Morrram. 
A DISASTROUS PRECEDENT. 

Mr. Mottram’s letter answers conclusively the chief 
point in Mr. Watkinson’s indictment. But that does not 
do away with the fact which [ mentioned with so much 
regret. The last thing I thought of was to reflect upon 
the character of the great novelist. All that I chronicled 
and deplored was the disastrous misuse that was being 
made of her example. Mr. Mottram shows no doubt 
very clearly that great excuse can be pleaded in her 
ease, and that her example cannot fairly be adduced 
as a precedent justifying cohabitation without wedlock 
unless similar circumstances exist—which, since the 
Divoree Act was passed, can no longer recur—and unless 
the union so formed is observed till the end of life with 
fidelity on both sides. Unfortunately, those who seek to 
exploit George Eliot’s example in order to overcome the 
repugnance of their would-be victims to a fugitive and 
dishonourable amour are the last people in the world 
who will be affected by Mr. Mottram's plea. It is 
well that those who may be assailed by the temptation 
“to do as she did” should know what she did, and take 
eare at least not “ to better her example” by quoting her 
defiance of a law which has since been altered, as a justifi- 
cation for an action which George Eliot, as her writings 
show, ever regarded as most reprehensible and disas- 
trous, both to the individual and to society at large. 

But I am far from thinking that the case even as he 
mts it will prevent the constant appeal that is made to 
ce example as a justification for unions not sanctioned 
by law. For instance, last month a young lady friend of 
mine went to live, as they put it, « /a George Eliot with 
&marricd man who was unable to obtain a divorce from 
his wife, who is in an asylum. Tere the case was almost 
exactly parallel, for although there was no wrongdoing 
on the part of the wife, she was a hopeless lunatic. From 
the tenor of Mr. Mottram’s argument it would appear 
that he would approve of this arrangement. The thin 
edge of the wedge once introduced, passion and selfishness 
will soon drive it home. At its best, this kind of tie is 
mercly marriage by private contract, which has no legal 
sanction, and is terminable at option of either party; 
and that certainly cannot be said to be an arrangement 
beneficial cither to women or to morality. 

Fain would I join the choir invisible, 
And live again immortal in the minds 
Of those made better by our deeds. 

How tragic a commentary upon that lofty inspiration, 
the fact that in London to-day the example of its author 
is constantly being invoked to justify plucking the for- 
bidden fruit, which, as one unfortunate victim wrote me, 
when it was too late, “fills the mouth with dust and 
ashes.” 


XUM 


A CHURCH REFORM BILL. 

As the Anglican Church is almost the only institution 
in the country which has not been reformed in the present 
century, it is natural that people should be asking them- 
selves whether the time has not come for some such 
proposal to be put before the nation for readjusting 
the Established Church to the needs of the present day. 
I remember raising this question in the Pall Mall Gazette 
in January, 1886, at the time when I was confined in 
Holloway Gaol. From my cell in the prison I conducted 
an active correspondence with bishops and dignitaries of 
the Church. They were, however, not very hopeful that 
anything could be done, and as a matter of fact very 
little has been done in the succeeding eight years. It is, 
however, refreshing to find that the Archdeacon of London 
is sufficiently sanguine to believe it worth his while to 
formulate a scheme of church reform, which the Review of 
the Churches thus summarises from the Churchman for 
August, in which periodical the paper appeared :— 

“T leave it to members of Parliament to decide whether 
there should not be a Grand Committee of the House to 
consider and present” ecclesiastical legislation. 

The nomination of Bishops: “The custom which confines 
advice to the Crown on this point to the Prime Minister is only 
a traditional etiquette, and appears to me unsuitable. It 
would, I believe, be a very wholesome change if four other 
members of the Cabinet were associated with the Prime 
Minister in this most critical matter: the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord President, the Lord Frivy Seal, and either the Home 
Secretary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the Chancellor 
of the Duchy. Such a committee there was in the time of 
William III.” 

Patronage : Prohibition of sale of next presentations, restric- 
tion of transfer of advowsons, right of parishioners to object on 
certain grounds to appointments, power of Bishops to remove 
incumbents in specified cases. 

Representation of the clergy in the Lower House of 
Convocation by means of a Declaratory Act giving power to 
Convocation to introduce it. 

Annual session of both Convocations (York and Canterbury) 
in London as a great National Assembly of the Church to 
speak with its collective authority. 

Bishop Jackson's Bill giving force of law to measures passed 
by Convocation and laid on the table of both Houses of 
Parliament for forty days without any objection being carried 
therein against them. 

Lay Representation : The consent of the Houses of Laymen, 
now merely consultative, should be necessary to any measures 
of Convocation. 

The proper regulation of the exchange of benefices by means 
of a Registrar of Exchanges. 

The creation of .Parish or Church Councils from members of 
our congregations to be chosen by “ members of the Church,” 
to exercise functions similar to the Scotch Kirk Session, and 
to take over, where possible, the right of patronage. 

A benefice to be no longer a freehold, but alienable for cause 
shown by “the Bishop and his diocesan synod properly con- 
stituted with a due lay element, and an appeal to the courts of 
civil law.” A Royal Commission and a General Act tu unite 
small and ill-paid parishes. 


Tur Cosmopolitan for September is an exceptionally 
good number, with an excellent gallery of illustrations. 
Noticed elsewhere are Mr. Froude’s “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” and Curtis Brown's “ Diversion of Niagara.” 
Mr. T. C. Crawford’s “ Autobiography of a President” 
is a piece of instructive fiction. Murat Halstead chats 
vividly of his “Franco-German War Experiences,” 
and Mr. W. D. Howells’ “Letters of an Altrurian” 
end disappointingly in the New York heroine preferring 
her money to her accepted Altrurian lover. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE Nineteenth Century is a good number. I notice 
elsewhere the papers on the “Seven Lord Roseberys,” 
“A Suggestion to Sabbath Keepers,” and “A Plea for 
John Chinaman.” 

THE SULTAN AND CHOLERA. 

Dr. Ernest Hart repeats once more, probably for the 
hundred and fiftieth time, the story of how cholera was 
combated in England, and then makes a strong appeal 
to the Sultan to save Europe from the danger of being 
cholera-smitten by the water of the well Zemzem at 
Mecca. He says :— 

Protection from cholera can be obtained by so organising 
the habits and customs of communities that they shall not 
drink defiled water. This the Western nations ask the Sultan 
to do for Mecca and Jeddah: to make them resting-places 
where, even if cholera be introduced, it shall be put down, and 
not taken up again. If, however, this sanitary reorganisation 
of Mecca should be considered too great a task, then we ask 
him, at the least, so to arrange the pilgrimage within his own 
dominions that the sick shall be picked out and cared for, that 
cholera shall be dealt with as we are dealing with it at our 
Indian fairs, and that Mecca shall not remain the standing 
danger to Europe which it now is. 

THE DANGER OF BANKRUPTCY IN INDIA, 

Sir Auckland Colvin has a powerful paper in which he 
expresses the views of the financial department as to the 
necessity of checking military expenditure in India. In 
the last ten years five millions have been added to the 
military expenditure in order to strengthen the country 
against a possible Russian advance. This, he says, India 
cannot keep on paying :— 


Unless exchange materially rises without the rupee appre- 
ciating in India, either the growth of military and political 
expenditure must at least be put an end to, or fresh and fresh 
taxation in India must be resorted to, or the English taxpayer 
must contribute permanently towards the defence of India. 
The only remaining alternative is bankruptcy. . . . Without 
constant increase of taxation Indian resources will not admit 
of this excessive financial burden; and . . . domestic disloyalty 
and discontent, arising from a constant increase of taxation, 
are at least as formidable a danger to our rule in India as 
possibility of foreign invasion. If we enter on a course of 
successive measures of fresh taxation, Russia, without moving 
a man or a gun, needs only to bide her time. If slow and sure 
is her game, surely and slowly we shall be playing her hand 
for her. 

THE PROGRESS OF BOSNIA. 


M. de Blowitz has been spending his holidays in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and describes the position of 
the oceupied provinces in very glowing terms. Speaking 
of M. de Kallay, the Austrian Governor, he gives the 
following account of his achievements :— 

Within only twelve years—scarcely a day in a nation’s life 
—he has created an entire province, and restored to civilisa- 
tion a people which for centuries had been the prey of 
ignorance, fanaticism, and indeed almost barbarism.. This 
country, thus won back in so brief a period, he has endowed 
with all those vital organs of normal existence that are neces- 
sary to-day for any community which claims its share of life 
under the modern sun; he has opened up numberless routes, 
he has brought into being a regular administration, he has 
revived decaying or all but defunct national industries; he has 
established schools, hospitals, and churches; he has succeeded 
in introducing or fostering liberty of conscience, respect for 
the law and equality before the law, as well as the instinct of 
personal dignity and self-respect-and the impulse to social 


individual well-being by contributing to the well-being of 


others; he has managed, in a word, tosow broadeca-t thi 
seed from which men are born, and ulmost to make Bosnis and 
Herzegovina to-day—but at all events in the very near future 
—a chosen corner of the planet, destined to bee me the mi de] 
State of the Balkans. 

THE COMING CRAZE IN ART COLLECTING. 

Sir Charles Robertson, writing on “ Art Collecting” 
predicts that the collectors would do well to look out toy 
English water-colours by the old masters of fifty years 
ago, as they are likely to fetch fancy prices before lone :— 

In the one branch of art which England initiated, and in 
which she was and is supreme—water-colour painting—tlien 
is doubtless a great uprising of appreciation yet to cin 
This art, the essential and most perfect vehicle of expression 
of the great school of English landscape painting, has |; 
development as novel, various, and complete as that of th 
seventeenth century oil-painters in Holland. Fifty years 
from the beginning of the present century may be said to 
have seen the rise, fullest development, and decline of this 
fascinating art. 

M. NOTAVITCH'S BOGUS LIFE OF CHRIST. 

Professor Max Miiller has little difficulty in proving 
that the recent story of the sojourn of Christ in Central 
Asia, sail to have been found in a Lama monastery by 
M. Notavitch, is either a hoax or a fraud. He quotes the 
following extract from the letter of a lady who writes 
from Leh in Ladak :— 

Did you hear of a Russian who could not gain admittance ¢ 
the monastery in any way, but at last broke his leg outside, 
and was taken in? His object was to copy a Buddhist * 1 
of Christ” which is there. He says he got it, and has pul! 
lished it since in French. There is not a single word of truth 
in the whole story! There has been no Russian there. N 
one has been taken into the Seminary for the past fifty years 
with a broken leg! here is no “ Life of Christ ” there at all! 
It is dawning on me that people who in England profess 1 
have been living in Buddhist monasteries in Tibet and to ii: 
learnt there the mysteries of Ksoterie Buddhism are frauds. 
The monasteries one and all are the most filthy places. ‘Tl 
Lamas are the dirtiest of a very dirty race. They are fear- 
fully ignorant, and idolaters pur et simple; no—neither pur 
nor simple. I have asked many travellers whom I have ict, 
and they all tell the same story. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

R. Vasudeva Rau defends Omar from the charge of 
destroying the Alexandrian Library. He makes out a 
very strong case for believing that when Omar took tly 
city, the library was not in existence. The charge was 
not brought against him until six hundred years atte: 
the taking of Alexandria, and Omar seems to have a fair 
claim to be numbered among the whitewashed chara«ters 
of history. The Countess of Galloway writes upon 
“Wagner at Bayreuth,” the Hon. Mrs. Chapman con- 
tributes “ A Dialogue on Dress,” Mr. Charles Wibley has 
a paper the nature of which may be inferred froin its 
title, “The Farce of University Extension,” and Sil 
Herbert Maxwell writes on “A Scottish Vendetta.” 


In the Daheim of September Ist there is an interesting 
article on Hans Sachs as the Singer of the Reformation, 
by Professor Kinzel. Hans Sachs was an ardent follower 
of Luther, and his verses undoubtedly did much to spread 
the Reformation ideas. On November 4th the fom 
hundredth anniversary of Hans Sachs’s birth will ly 
celebrated, and Rudolph Genée will seize the occasion t 
bring out his book, “ Hans Sachs and His Times.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tue Fortniyhtly is readable, and two of the more 

important articles are noticed elsewhere—viz., Sir Evelyn 

‘Wood's “ Crimea Revisited,’ and a paper on Madagascar, 
TRUTH ABOUT THE MEXICAN EXPEDITION, 

Mr. William Graham continues his somewhat scandalous 
papers entitle. “ Sidclights on the Second Empire.” He 
makes two statements concerning the war in Mexico 
which are, to say the least, not generally known. He 
gays :— 

Lord Palmerston had, in the most definite way, and in a 
document still in existence, promised to assist France in a war 
with Mexico to instsl Maximilian in that country. <A friend 
of mine was sent over as special envoy from Napoleon to Lord 
Palmerston at the time the Emperor of the Freneh had deter- 
mined to despatch the French troops, to request Lord Palmerston 
to redeem his promise, but he met with a refusal, or an excuse, 
which came to the same thing. 

The only gainer by the Mexican expedition was De Morny, 
who on this occasion was as usual on the winning side, and 
succeeded in adding thereby a colossal amount to his already 
colossal fortune. No sooner was the war between the Northern 
and Southern States over, than Napoleon reecived a peremptory 
message from the President of the American Republic, that 
unless he evacuated Mexican territory immediately, abandoning 
his design to form a monarchy on American soil, the whole 
mighty force of the United States would be brought to the 
assistance of the Mexicans. And this is the real reason, 
though so far unpublished, for the sudden retirement of the 
French forces, and for the inscrutable attitude of Napoleon 
towards the unfortunate Empress Charlotte, which has been so 
often and so unjustly blamed. 

WHY THE ORLEANISTS FAILED. 

Mr. A. D. Vandam, writing upon the death of the 
Comte de Paris, under the title of “ A Pretender and his 
Family,” sets forth with some detail his reason for 
believing that the Orleanists lost their chance from 
love of money. .Again and again when they had an 
opportunity of regaining their position on the throne, 
they shrank from tlie enterprise, not because of cowardice, 
but their avarice—it would cost too much. They could 
not refuse the one and three-quarter millions compensa- 
tion for their confiscated property, and they shrank from 
spending the money, like true children of Louis Philippe, 
who, having ones been compelled to live on forty sous a 
day, were constantly haunted by the fear of poverty. 
The loye of money may be the root of all evil, but it 
seems to have been, according to Mr. Vandam, on more 
than one occasion the salvation of the Republic. 

OUIDA’S LATEST LAMENT. 

Ouida writes 2 very interesting article entitled “ The 
Legislation of Fear.” ‘The quotations which she gives 
from the new repressive laws which have been passed. in 
Italy are certainly sufficient to justify her assertion that 
the reaction from Anarchist outrag:» has produced a 
perfect paroxysm of fear. Imprisonment and heavy 
fines can be meted out to any one who writes anything 
which a court can hold to be an incitement to lawless- 
ness, or propaganda leading to insubordination and re- 
bellion. Certainly there are few English writers who would 
not find themselves in jail if the Italian Jaw were to be 
enforced in this country, but, says Ouida, the curse 
which afflicts the Continent will not leave England free. 
Carnot lies dead in the Pantheon, and Liberty lies dying 
in the world. 

As the Republican can obtain no justice in Germany, as the 
Jew can obtain none in Russia, as the Ecclesiastie and the 
Socialist alike can obtain none in Italy, so the Royalist and 
the Socialist alike. can obtain none in France. The same 
tendency to mete out justice by political weights and measures 
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is to be observed in England, although not to so great an 
extent, because in England the character and position of 
judges and magistrates are far higher and less accessible to 
corruption and prejudice. Yet even there, since political bias 
is allowed to influence the issue of cards for the State Ball, and 
admittance to the opening of the Tower Bridge, it will soon 
inevitably influence legal decisions in the country. Inter- 
ference with the freedom of the press would not yet in a 
political sense be tolerated in England, but its tribunals have 
come grievously near to it in some recent verdicts, and the 
mere existence of. Lord Campbell's Vigilance Society is an 
invasion of the liberty of literature. 
THE EXTINCTION OF GREAT GAME. 

Mr. Bryden has a somewhat ruclancholy article in which 
he describes the rapidity with which all the larger animals 
are being exterminated in South Africa. Plains which 
were once black with wild animals are now desolate, ai 
one time the springboks were as numerous as buffaloes, 
as far as the eye could see, the landscape was one wide 
red mass of living creatures, sometimes a mass of 
springboks on track would surround a lion and he 
would be utterly unable to escape. Now you may walk 
for days without seeing a single specimen. Notwith- 
standing proclamations and attempts at game laws, the 
great game is disappearing day by day and hour by 
hour, and it will soon be little more than a reminis- 
cence. Despairing of preserving the wild animals, ex- 
cepting in a kind of gigantic zoological gardens, Mr. 
Bryden says : 

Quite recently a project has been set on foot among some 
prominent sportsmen and naturalists, which, if successfully 
carried out, may help in some degree to preserve many of the 
rarer species of the African mammalia—especially the large: 
antelopes—in some districts of the interior. The idea, which 
is at present inchoate, is to secure if possible a grant of a tract 
of land—some 100,000 acres—in Mashonaland or the adjacent 
territories, fence it in, and form a park in which small herds of 
game may be enclosed. It would not be difficult to proeurs 
the young of many kinds of African game and rear them it 
such a park, and drafts could be sold off from time to time, t 
supply the collections of European and other countries. 

SUGAR AS DIET. 

Dr. Thomas Oliver, writing upon the “ Diet of the 
Working Classes,” says a good word in favour of the 
greater use of sugar as muscle food. Sugar, he says 

Ought to be included, toa larger extent than it is, in the 
dictary of the working classes.. There is always a small 
quantity of sugar present in human blood, viz, *l per cent. 
When muscle is in a state of activity there is a disappearance 
of sugar from the blood, four times greater than occurs in the 
blood issuing from muscle in a condition of rest, clearly indi- 
cating, therefore, that during activity sugar is used up 

In his experiments to demonstrate whether sugar is a 
muscular nutriment, Harley abstained from all food, except 
500 grammes of sugar daily, ie. a little over one pound by 
weight, and he found that there was not only an inerease in 
the amount of work accomplished, compared with that don 
during fasting, by 70 per cent., but that muscular fatigue was 
decidedly retarded. It is recognised that when sugar is added 
to food, a man is capable of doing mort muscular work with 
than without it. and that this occurs about two hours after it is 
taken. With Harley’s experiments before us, it is interesting 
to observe that what physiology is now teaching has. appar ntly, 
long been known to the Northumberland coal miner and to 
the English navvy. 

MR, FREDERIC 


HARRISON ON PARIS. 


In an article entitled “An Antiquarian Ramble in 
Paris,” Mr. Harrison gives us one of his pleasant lumin- 
ous essays upon the City of Auguste Comte. 

The Revolution found Paris as unwholesome, as inconvenient, 
as ill-ordered, 


He says :— 


as obsolete, as inorganic a survival from 
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medieval confusion as any city in Europe. It boasts to-day 
that it is the most brilliant, the best ordered, the most 
artistic city of men, and one of the most sanitary and con- 
venient for civilised life. And no reasonable man can deny 
that the substantial part of this boast is just. 

It will be seen that Mr. Harrison is disposed to look 
with the eye of an optimist upon the capital of the 
western world. He says:— 

The trade of the building speculator and the mania of a 
despotic uniformity have now received a death-blow. The 
ingenuity and artistic instinct of France are acquiring again 
a free hand; the Revolutionary hatred of antiquity is dying 
out, and the historic spirit is enlarging its scope. When the 
Eiffel folly has come down, and the mesquinerie and chinoiserie 
of sundry big booths of the fin de siecle have been replaced, 
Paris may face the twentieth century with the proud conscious- 
ness not only of being the most brilliant and pleasant of cities, 
but also that she bears on her the record of twenty memorable 
centuries of the past. 

THE STATE OF ISLAM IN SYRIA. 

Frederic Carrel says that Mohammedanism in Syria 
maintains unbroken its hold upon the people. It is 

A strangely earnest form of deism, which satisfies the aspi- 
rations of its followers as few religions have ever done. It is 
a religion which enters absolutely into the daily life, and 
orders all things in its pale. The Damascene Moslems, 
who are devotees, live lives of considerable piety, with no 
distractions to divert them from the daily cycle of 
prayers as fixed and as immutable as the sun which 
regulates them. Life, for the pious, is a constant call 
to prayers. The voices of the mueddins. join at dawn in 
the strangest of strange concerts which half awakens the 
sleeper and insinuates itself into his dreams. They are heard 
again at midday, and again when the sun sinks. “'I'o prayer, 
ye praying ones,” is the cry heard in the bazaars on the day of 
meeting. There is little or no abatement of religious obser- 
vance among the Syrianw Moslems. The tree of Islam has 
ceased growing, but it is not dying, although the days of its 
splendour have passed away. It is difficult to avoid ex- 
periencing a feeling of envy for the spirit of contentment 
which Mohammedanism has created in its followers. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary for October is a very valuable bundle 


of social and economic pamphlets. I notice elsewhere 
Mr. Bainbridge’s “Case Against the Eight Hours for 
Miners,” and Mr. Escott’s suggestion for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Liberal party. 

WHAT THE BEER MONEY HAS DONE. 

In the Budget of 1890 an extra sixpence a gallon was 
placed upon spirits and threepence a barrel on beer. A 
third of the proceeds was devoted to providing pensions 
for the police, and the remaining two-thirds were to be 
applied to technical education or the reduction of the 
rates at the discretion of the County Councils. Nearly a 
million a year was thus available for the reduction of the 
rates, but the County Councils with singular unanimity 
have applied it to technical instruction. Only one-fifth 
goes to reduce rates; the other four-fifths has been spent 
on education. Mr. Rae, from whose paper I quote these 
figures, says :— 

Eighty-seven local authorities in England and Wales have 
established technical instruction, including twenty countics 
and only eight county-boroughs; and there are now as many 
as one hundred and ninety organised technical schools already 
at work in Great Britain, and thirty more in course of con- 
struction. Thirty-five of the sixty-one county-boroughs of 
England have devoted at least three-fourths of their drink- 
money to the erection of a new municipal technical school, or 
to the extinction of the debt of such a school already erected 
or in course of erection, and to the maintenance of the lectures, 
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classes and apparatus in it, if the building was free of debt: 
and they have given the residue to evening continuation 
schools, or to science and art classes, or to both. 

Mr. Rae’s paper describes it as “the work of the beer 
money,” although most of it comes from the spirit tax, 
It is one of those elaborate statistical compilations which 
fill the reader with admiration and the critic with despair, 

THE TRUE VERSION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

Mr. A. N. Jannaris criticises the received version of the 
Lord’s Prayer. He says:— 

A faithful version into English of the Lord’s Prayer would 
—leaving the choice of the appropriate diction to more com- 
petent authorities—run somewhat thus: “Our Father which 
art in heaven, hallowed be thy name—thy dominion come— 
thy (fixed) purpose be.done: as in heaven, so too on earth, 
Give us this day our mere (or simple) bread, and forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors theirs; ‘and let us not fall 
into a tempter’s snare, but deiiver us from the evil one.” And 
if we admit the spurious doxology—* For thine is the dominion, 
and the power, and the glory for ever. Amen.” 

WHY PRINCE KRAPOTKIN BECAME AN ANARCHIST. 

Miss Edith Sellers writing upon Prince Krapotkin 
under the title of “Our most Distinguished Refugee,” 
thus describes the genesis of Anarchism :— 

When, in 1871, his college course was over, Kropotkine 
undertook, at the request of the Geographical Society, to make 
a survey of Finland. While engaged in this work he was 
painfully impressed by the signs of poverty he met with. At 
every turn he came across sober industrious men and women, 
who, although they worked from early morning until late at 
night, and pinched and saved, hardly knew what it was to have 
enough toext. And as hethoughtof these things—of the terrible 
injustice that prevails in the world; of the ceaseless s-lf- 
sacrifice imposed on one section of humanity for the sake of the 
other; of the many who are condemned to starve that the few 
may revel in luxuries—he was seized with an intense hatred and 
loathing, blind and unreasoning, for the social system which 
tolerates such iniquities. It must be torn up by the roots. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Elisée Reclus has an article entitled “East and 
West,” in which he tries to determine what is the normal 
line of separation between two divisions of the ancient 
world which best deserves the names of east and west. 
He decides in favour of the Himalaya. Cecile Hartog 
describes “ Poets of Provence,” and Mr. Edmund f. 
Spearman gives an interesting and instructive account 
from personal examination of French prisons and their 
inmates. Madame Belloc, whose facile and industrious 
pen I regret to see so seldom in our periodical litera- 
ture, gives us a vivid picture of her great-grandfather, 
Joseph Priestley, as he lived in Birmingham before the 
Church and King Mob burned down his house and all his 
belongings. The last paper in the review is devoted to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s reply to Weismann. Mr. Spencer 
laboriously, and with a great array of argumentative 
artillery, demolishes Weismann to his own satisfaction. 
The article cannot be summarised, but the last sentence 
will appeal to a wider public than all that go before it :— 

The work of Mr. Benjamin Kidd on “Social Evolution,” 
which has been so much lauded, takes Weismannism as one 
of its data; and if Weismannism be untrue, the conclusions 
Mr. Kidd draws must be in large measure erroneous and may 
prove mischievous 





In view of the Parish Council Elections Mr. Thomas 
Greenwood is bringing out a shilling edition of his hand- 
book on Public Libraries, which offers valuable informa- 
tion and advice to all who desire to avail themselves 
of the new powers bestowed on local bodies for the 
promotion of village and other libraries. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Tue Bailiff of the Isle of Man writes an article on the 
working of Home Rule in that little depend:ncy. For 
nine hundred years the Manxmen have governed them- 
selves, and that with much greater success, in his opinion, 
than their neighbours in the larger isle of Britain. Party 
government is regarded as an abomination in the House of 
Keys. No minister goes out of office because any mea- 
sure js defeated. They had free compulsory education as 
far back as 1703. Several years ago they conceded female 
franchise which has worked well. They have no deficit, 
no income tax, no arrears of cases to be decided by the 
courts, and in short the Isle of Man, according to this 
entleman, seems to be next door to the kingdom of 
eaven. He contrasts with it the result of English party 
government, and strongly urges the larger isle should 
borrow the principles of gove rnment which have answered 
so well intheIsleof Man. Mr. W. J. Corbett discusses the 
question, should private lunatic asylums be abolished ? 
He thinks they should, and is so eager to bring 
about their abolition that he would be willing to give 
some compensation to the present owners when the 
asylums were taken over by Government. There are 
vested interest in o" things, it would seem, even in 
lunatics. Mr. W. . Thompson, advocating a policy of 
Thorough, ao dn that the State should be empowered 
to purchase any land in the interests of the community at 
prairie value. There is a very interesting article on 
mountaineering in Montenegro by Mr. Miller, but the 
interview with the prince is of inferior interest to that 
which appears in the Pall Mall Magazine. There isa 
review of Professor Drummond’s “ Ascent of Man,” and 
Mr. T. D. Shaw describes Finland and its Parliament. 
In the independent section there is an article by E. D. 
Fawcett, entitled “ Theism—and After.’ That which is 
to come after Theism is the development of the Meta- 
conscious :— 

Allied with a monadology it seems to me to explain all 
those enigmas of life which make modern optimists dumb. 
And first and foremost of its service is the 
Reality as a vast and ever expanding spiritual whole—as the 
birthplace of a Deity that subsists through myriads of con- 
scious monads such as we. It gives universal history a mean- 
ing as the great struggle by which on this planet Deity is 
attaining strength. At present, perhaps, this God is no more 
than a name for innumerable conscious beings who perceive, 
feel and think in discrete spheres, but deductions from 
previous inductions allow us to look further. We are able to 
contemplate as goal of cosmic evolution, as the poet’s “ far-off 
divine event,” the Metaconscious generating a concrete God, 
a “single organised being, in whose infinity would be gathered 
up million and millions of lives, past and present at the same 
time” (Renan)—the crown of a deific process now being 
advanced through pain. 


BAYREUTH and the Wagner Festival have many 
articles devoted to them in the Gesellschaft, the Freze 
Biihne, the Gartenlaube, and other German magazines. 
Mr. Wm. Ashton Ellis writes on the same subject in the 
Meister, and the Countess of Galloway records her 
impressions in the Nineteenth Century. 

Wir the October number Atalanta begins another 
series. After Mr. Blackmore’s poem, the chief item in 
the new magazine relates to Charles Dickens and Kent. 
Mr. Benjamin Taylor gives us a picture of Rochester, 
Strood, Chatham, and Brompton, which seem virtu: ully 
one town. There are two new serials, and “An Old 
Pen” gives more advice to those who w ould succeed in 
authorship. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. f 

THe National Review contains two first-class articles 
which are noticed elsewhere, one by Mr. Myers on “ The 
Drift of Psychical Research,” and the other Lord Farrer’s 
plea for “ The Universal Gold Standard.” 

TIPS IN COUNTRY HOUSES. 

An anonymous writer discusses the question of tips. 
The writer records the fact that in the days of the great 
Lord Chesterfield it cost a man of position from eight to 
ten guineas merely to dine out. The butler, the under- 
butler, and half-a-dozen footmen had to receive five 
shillings each. The following tariff is stated to be very 
low in the case of a young couple without servants who 
spend the inside of a week for shooting at a country 
house :— 

s d. 
Head Gamekeeper . , a 0 
Under-keeper, specially helpt ‘ul , P 5 0 
Butler (this is very re) . ‘ ; 5 0 
Footman who looks after gue at . 3 , . 5.0 
Housemaid -. ‘ 5 0 
Coachman who drives to and from station ‘ 2 6 


£3 2 6 
AFTER HOME RULE. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey, assuming the rv/e of « prophet, 
describes in seven chapters what he thinks would happen 
if Ireland got Home Rule. The gist of it is that when we 
were threatened with war by France, aided by Ireland 
we squared France and smashed Home Rule at the cost 
of ninety millions dead loss, and six thousand English 
and Irish killed in the battle of Wicklow. Material 
progress was put back twenty years inIreland. That, he 
thinks, would follow the adoption of Irish Home Rule. 

THE POOR MAN’S COW. 

Mr. H. W. Wolff seems to be possessed by a most 
praiseworthy and all-devouring zeal on behalf of land 
banks. He suggests to the parish councils that if Hodge 
is to be benefited from his prospective allotment of three 
acres he ought to be helped by co-operative agricultural 
banks to obtain credit with which he could buy his cow. 
If this however could not be done he thinks the parish 
councils might take a hint from Switzerland and raise 
money by loan with which to advance cash on proper 
security for the purchase of cattle. The funds are raised 
on communal credit, and the entire commune is respon- 
sible for them. Losses are — rare. They borrow 
at 34 or 33 and lend again at 4or 44 per cent. Mr. Wolff 
is one of the most valuable of the contributors to 
periodical literature, and the information which he 
possesses as to the democratisation of credit is quite 
invaluable at the present moment. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Escott, who is very busy in the magazines this 
month, contributes some memories of Oxford before the 
esthetic era, and Mr. Edward Porritt explains how 
munic ipalities are mismanaged in America. Captain 
Maxse reviews Mr. Curzon’s book, and Miss Barlow 
contributes a short story. 


The Altruistic Review. 


In the Altruistic Review Dr. Isaac Kay publishes an 
article entitled “ W. 'T. Stead as a Practical Reformer,” 
which is almost entirely devoted to a description of the 
agitation which led to the passing of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. 
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\ THE NEW REVIEW. 

Tur New Review this month is a fair number, but does 
not contain any articles calling for special notice. 

MR. JUSTIN MCCARTHY'S WARNING. 

Writing upon Ireland and the Government, the leader 
of the Home Rule party tells English Liberals that the 
confidence of the Irish ‘people is beginning to be dis- 
turbed. He regrets that no certain sound was uttered 
by Ministers as to their determination to break down the 
resistance of the House of, Lords. With many apologies 
and much regret, Mr. McCarthy feels compelled to— 
own that I am sorry that a louder and a stronger and a 
prompter note of reassurance has not been given to the Irish 
people with regard to this obstructive power of the House of 
Lords, and that I look to the autumn campaign with anxious 
hope for a clear and certain signal. 

PARTY GOVERNMENT OF THE FUTURE. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood in a paper entitled “ A Bird’s 
Eye View,” describes in apocalyptic phrase the working of 
party government when the party in power is not one 
party but a conglomeration of groups. This is his 
vision :— : 

And I saw a Great Beast running hither and thither, like 
a beast distraught; and the head of the Beast was called 
Government; and I saw that ever as it ran its eyes were cast 
back in fear upon its tails, which were seven in number. And 
the seven tails of the Beast had heads likewise: one of a 
lion, another of a man, another of a woman bearded, another of 
an ape, another of a vulture, another of an ox, another of an 
owl. And some were sightless; yet all turned backward from 
the hinder part to the head called Government, beating upon 
the sides of the Beast furiously, and rearing on high this way 
and that to roar and hiss and shriek upon the Beast, and thus 
it was that ever as it ran its eyes were cast back fearfully. 
Wherefore if draye against many posts, witting not that they 
were there. 

Mr. Greenwood’s suggestion is the old one—namely, 
that there should be a Council of National Defence 
appointed jointly by the Government and by the leaders 
ot the Opposition, but as independent of Parliament as 
the Judiciary, and only advisory of it. 

THE REFORM OF COUNTRY-HOUSE PARTIES. 

Mr. E. F. Benson, who is advertised on the back as 
“Dodo,” discusses the drawbacks of country-house 
parties as they are at present arranged. This is his 
suggestion as to the way in which life in country 
houses in autumn might be made more tolerable :— 

Any good thing may be badly used, but if invitations were 
not ever given or accepted because the giver or the recipient 
think only that the other is smart; if invitations were not 
bows drawn at a venture by the hostess; if hosts and hostesses 
would consider themselves artists, with opportunities for giving 
and receiving the keenest. esthetic pleasures; if the demands 
made on the guests’ social powers, especially if the guests are 
not very intimate, were not continuous, the melancholy gentle- 
man in the booming brougham would be no more seen. His 
face would wreathe itself in cheerful smiles, and his great 
terror—the terror of continually walking in light surrounded 
by uncongenial companions—would join its gloomier, though 
hardly less terrific, brethren. 

A PLEA FOR PENAL SETTLEMENTS. 

The Rey. Osborne Jay, writing on “ The East-End and 
Crime,” maintains that the only way in which to deal 
with the criminal classes is to settle them in a penal 
eolony :— 

We shut up lunatics in asylums; why should we not deal 
with these who are naturally and morally insane in the same 
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way? A Penal Settlement could be made happier and more 
comfortable than many homes. It is true that the idea of 
consigning even hopeless instinctive criminals to imprisonment 
for life, as it would be called, might raise a fierce chorus of 
opposition at first; every reform, however reasonable, always 
does that; but even the most ignorant and self-complacent of 
our ruling classes might in time be taught that it is less cruel 
to cure, even by using the knife, than it is to let disease eat on 
into the very heart of our social system. As regards the 
submerged instinetive criminal class, even those who were 
made the subject of such an experiment would be happier 
inside the Penal Settlement walls than in all their previous 
hunted lives, and might by careful and judicious treatment 
be raised actually to a higher level. All this would need 
care, labour, and money; in what way could these be better 
applied ? 
WOMEN IN THE COLONIES. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker in an interesting paper on Women 
in the Colonies says that natural culture and refinement 
are greater in the colonies than in England. In the 
newer British colonies women have shared in the civic 
and national progress. They have grown up with the 
country and have seen that expediency was behind every 
public movement. They have had the civic spirit without 
demanding the civic practice. They live freer and more 
open lives than the London women. Adaptability is the 
keynote of the domestic sociability of the colonies. There 
is a keen sincerity about the colonial women. They do 
not theorise, but act. They do not meander amongst 
social philosophies, but find their daily duty. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly preaches a Catholic sermon upon 
Christianity and Communism. Sir Edwin Grey writes 
pleasantly, as an angler should, upon dry fly fishing; 
Mr. Saintsbury and Mr. Arthur Waugh discuss forth- 
coming books in articles which are little better than a 
résumé of publishers’ catalogues. The paper on “ The 
Secrets of the Court of Spain” deals chiefly with 
O’Donnell, and is not so scandalous as its predecessors. 
Sarah Grand contributes the second part of her slight 
fantasia, entitled ‘“‘ The Undefinable.” 


The Young Woman. 


Miss Frrenericus discourses sympathetically upon 
“The Home Life of the Princess of Wales.” Archdeacon 
Farrar descants on “ The Daughter at Home,” and Lady 
Jeune writes on “The Ideal Husband,” a paper which 
the Judge of the Probate and Divorce Court will 1 
doubt read with very critical interest. I notice elsewher 
Mr. Hall Caine’s dissertation upon the modern woma1 
The portraits of Mrs. J. M. Barrie, Mrs. Thomas Hariy, 
Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, and Mrs. Walter Besant 
figure in “The Wives of Our Leading Novelists.” 


The Leisure Hour. 

Russia is the subject of “The Peoples of Europe” in 
the current number of the Letsure Hour. There is no 
article by Mr. W. J. Gordon, which we .have learnt to 
look for regularly, in this issue. Mr. C. Beeston, 
writing upon “Salt,” gives a pleasant and interesting 
account of the way in which that necessary of life is 
procured. There is also a paper on British Honduras, 
and a paper on “ The Seers of Science,” which attempts 
to cover too much ground to be of much solid value. 


In the Sunday at Home there is a brief account of the 
Francke Institutions at Helle and the Deaconesses Insti- 
tute at Kaiserworth. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tus only remarkable article in the North Aimevricaii 
Review for September from the English point of view is 
Lord Chief Justice Russell’s tribute to the late Lord 
Ohief Justice Coleridge, which I notice elsewhere. 

WHAT PRESIDENT CLEVELAND HAS DONE. 

Mr. H. C. Lodge sums up as follows the Republican 

estimate of the change for the worse that has been 
introduced by the installation of President Cleveland’s 
administration. When the Democrats came in he says 
they found— 
a prosperous country; peace at home and abroad ; no scandals 
in Washington; and respect for the government of the country. 
Look at it to-day. In the hands of its Democratic majority, 
the Senate has sunk in popular estimation, and the President 
js engaged in assailing the Senate and trying to dictate to the 
House. The scandal of the Quincy lithographic contract, of 
the armour-plate frauds, of the Government Exposition 
building, and, blackest of all, of the Sugar Trust, are all 
flagrant in Washington, and three of them subjects of 
Congressional investigation. We have made a pitiful exhibi- 
tio of ourselves in Hawaii and Samoa. The Civil Service 
has been plundered, and the patriotic work of building up our 
navy has been stopped. Gold is pouring out of the country, 
and the reserves upon which the great fabrie of the currency 
gests are vanishing. Business is prostrate, labour is un- 
gmployed, strikes and disorder have broken out all over the 
country. 

Such, he declares, are the results of putting power into 
the hands of an incompetent and ill-assorted party. 

A LIBERAL CATHOLIC PRELATE. 

The Bishop of Peoria, writing upon Catholicism and 
Apaism, says one or two notable things. For instance, 
he makes it quite plain that the American bishops strongly 
disapprove of the presence in Washington of a Papal 
delegate. He says that from the beginning, whenever 
they were consulted, they were strongly against the 
appointment of such an official, and now that the Pope 
has sent Monsignor Satolli they are more than ever 
convinced of the wisdom of their protests. Bishop 
Spalding says :— 

That the delegate has been and is a source of strength to the 
Apaists there can be no doubt. With us, as in the Protestant 
world generally, anti-Catholic prejudice is largely anti-papal 
prejudice ; and when the organs of public opinion were filled 
With the sayings and doings of “the American Pope,” who, 
though a foreigner, with no intention of becoming a citizen, 
ignorant alike of our language and our traditions, was sup- 
posed to have supremé authority in the church in America, 
gesh fuel was thrown upon the fire of bigotry. 

» Another notable point in his article is that in which he 
declares that Apaisin has been used by the large corpora- 
tions to break up trades unions. He says :— 

When the Orange spirit began to become more active, it 
naturally occurred to the managers of railways and other 
enterprises in which large numbers of men are employed, that 
Teligious fanaticism might be made use of to divide the 
labourers and undermine their unions. 

Replying to the charge that the Catholic Church is 
opposed to free schools, the Bishop says :— 

For my own part—and I think I express the Catholie view— 
I not only would not, had I the power, destroy the public- 
school system, but would leave nothing undone to develop and 
perfect it. I believe in free schools, in universal education, 
and, wherever public opinion is sufficiently enlightened, in 
compulsory school attendance. 

MR. MALLOCK ON THE PROPORTION OF POVERTY. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock, writing on the significance of 
modern poverty, publishes an essay which is little more 
than a plea for the due remembrance of the rule of three 
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in sociological discussions, If in a population of 1000 
there are 50 paupers, how many ought there to be in a 
population of 100,000, if the relative proportion of wealth 
and poverty is to remain the same? The answer is, of 
course, 5000; but if on examination there should be 
found only 2500, the relative proportion of poverty would 
be reduced by 50 per cent. But as the 2500 bulk more 
largely in a community of 100,000 than 50 in a population 
of 1000, unreflecting people are apt to declaim that the 
result of civilisation is to increase the number of the 
wretched poor. Mr. Mallock maintains that exactly the 
reverse is the truth. He that in England the 
natural tendency of the industrial system, which is said 


Says 


to make the rich ever richer, the poor ever poorer, and to crush 
out the middle classes, has been for the past fifty or sixty 
years, and is at the present moment, to make the rich more 
numerous indeed, but slightly poorer; to multiply the middle 
class far faster than the rich, and to lift the masses of the 
people further and further above poverty. 

The recognition or the non-recognition of this fact has, 
he points out, a vital bearing in all discussions of the 
social question. 

CHINA AND JAPAN IN KOREA, 

Mr. Heard, late United States Minister to Korea, points 
out that the Japanese are the aggressors; they prepared 
for war while protesting their desire for peace, and forced 
the quarrel on with Korea with the fexpress purpose of 
attacking China. Mr. Heard says that if Korea falls into 
the hands of the Japanese, God help her. His hope is 
that a new Korea may rise from the war, independent and 
neutral, if not protected by an agreement of the Great 
Powers. She cannot stand alone. Three hundred years 
ago, when the Japanese were at war with Korea, they 
cut off the ears of 300,000 Koreans and sent them back 
to Japan, where the ear monument still stands as a 
trophy. Mr. Stevens, Counsellor of the Japanese Lega- 
tion at Washington, puts forward the case for Japan, 
asserting that Japan would have been more than human 
if she had not taken up the gage so carelessly thrown 
down by China when she announced that Chinese troops 
had been sent to Korea. Mr. Martin, ex-Secretary of the 
Legation at Pekin, says a word in favour of the Chinese. 
He maintains that their overwhelming numbers and the 
tough fibre of their troops are facts offsetting the brilliant 
but less solid qualities of the Japanese. He maintains 
that the Chinese army is well drilled and composed of 
marvellous marksmen, whether with bow or rifle. 

THE SCOTCH PEASANT TO-DAY. 

Professor W. G. Blaikie, writing upon the peasantry of 
Scotland, asserts that the high character of the Scotch 
peasant is still maintained, but there is a tendency to 
deterioration. He says:— 

For many things have contributed to change the people’s 
habits, and to change them for the worse. One of these 
things is the creation of large estates and large farms, and 
the diminution of the number of crofts and small holdings. 
In former days a great part of Scotland consisted of small 
properties, often farmed by their owners. I am afraid that it 
cannot be said that the same thrifty habits prevail now 
among our peasantry that were so marked in former times. 
In social matters, the great battle of the future in Scotland 
must be connected with the land. Smaller properties, 
sinaller farms, and more numerous allotments to labourers are 
everywhere needed. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mark Twain finishes his vehement plea in defence of 
Harriet Shelley ; Mr. Maxim publishes a paper on the 
development of Aérial Navigation, and Richard Mans- 
field writes concerning acting. 
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THE FORUM. 

THe Forum for September is a good number. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison has a brilliant essay on “ Macaulay’s 
Place in Literature,” and Dr. J. M. Rice contributes a 
paper on “ Teaching by Travel.” 

ARBITRATION AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKES. 

The Hon. T. M. Tooley has a long and rather dul! 
article upon “ The Lessons of the Recent Civil Disorders,” 
by which he means the Chicago strikes. His argument is 
that arbitration, compulsory or otherwise, would have 
failed to prevent the last railway tie-up. He says :— 

There is one class of strikes that can never be settled by 
arbitration ; that is the sympathetic strike; and the reason is 
obvious: the parties to the strike are not the parties to the 
controversy tliat needs to be settled; and if the sympathisers 
are held justified, the original quarrel still remains undeter- 
mined. A finding made by a given number of arbitrators as 
to the merits of the original controversy in such a case would 
be an idle fulmination of opinion, having behind it no force 
of law, and going no farther to fix a moral obligation upon 
any party concerned than would a like expression by any 
other equal number of equally intelligent members of the 
community. 

THE CULTURE OF AMERICAN CLERGY. 

Mr. Francis G. Peabody, writing on “ The Proportion 
of College-Trained Teachers,” takes as his text the motto 
over Harvard gateway, which declares that it was founded 
lest they should “have an illiterate ministry to the 
churches.” Mr. Peabody quotes statistics showing the 
number of Bachelors of Arts entering the ministry from 
1869 to 1893, comparing the average per cent. for twenty- 


five years with the average for the last five years. His 
conclusion is one of reasonable satisfaction. He says:— 


In this state of things it is a satisfaction to believe that the 
best theological schools still maintain the standard of a 
scholarly profession, and that the call to the ministry is still 
heard above the noises of the time, and is still obeyed by 
educated young men. 

MILLIONAIRES AND THEIR DOCTORS. 

Mr. G. F. Shrady, writing on the pay of physicians 
and surgeons, gives the following facts as to the way in 
which some American millionaires pay their doctors :— 

American millionaires are as a rule quite liberal with their 
physicians, but the attendant who has only one patient must 
necessarily have something for the sacrifice of his other 
business. The sums range from $60,000 to $100,000 yearly, 
with the usual luxurious surroundings. One physician received 
$87,000 for attending the daughter of a millionaire for two 
months ; another, $60,000 for a yachting cruise of less than 
six months; and another $2,000 for intubation—an operation 
performed in a few seconds. A distinguished ear specialist 
was paid $5,000 for a flying trip from New York to St. Paul, 
and etill another physician received $25,000 for a similar 

rofessional visit involying a trip from Philadelphia to San 
rancisco. 
A EULOGY OF HINDOO HOME LIFE. 

Mr. Purushotam Rao Telang, a gentleman who has 
visited America, writing upon “ Home Life in India,” 
says that the Hindoo families are the happiest in the 
world, and that the Hindoo women are much superior in 
many things to the American. American women are 
“manified ” and lack the mild and delicate grace which 
even the commonest Hindoo woman has. Western civili- 
sation and liberty drive away the modesty of women 
wherever they are found. Husbands and wives in India 
never let the sun go down on their wrath when they 
quarrel. In India the man has the better of it, in 
America the woman. No foreigner can appreciate the 
beauty and happiness of Indian family life. Only in 
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education are the American women superior to the 
Indian, and even in this he thinks the Hindoos vil] 
soon overtake their American sisters, 

UNIVERSITIES AND POLITICS, 

Mr. Woodrow Wilson has a thoughtful paper upor 
“University Training and Statesmanship,” in which he 
points out that universities at present fail to secure for 
their students a wide acquaintance with the best books 
which men have written, and a wide knowledge of thy 
institutions of which men have made trial in the past: 

The serious practical question is, How are all the men of g 
university to be made to read English literature widely and 
intelligently, as this plan presupposes? For it is reading, 
not set lectures, that will prepare a soil for culture: the 
inside of books, and not talk about them; though there must 
be the latter also, to serve as achart and guide to the reading, 
The difficulty is not in ‘reality very great. A considerabl 
number of young tutors, serving their novitiate for full 
university appointments, might casily enough effect an 
organization of the men that would secure the reading. 

THE DOCKERS’ UNIONS OF ANTWERP, 

Mr. J. H. Gore has a brief but interesting article upon 
“The Profit-Saving Labour Unions of Antwerp.” From 
this we gather that the dockers of Antwerp are divided 
into fifty unions, called nations, each of which is 4 
liability company, every member being a stockholder, 
Each union gives bonds to abide by the regulations made 
by the authorities, which are made for a term of ten 
years. Every vessel is compelled to employ the union 
which is set apart for that particular kind of work. The 
officers are annually elected, and each organisation makes 
its own bye-laws. They also contribute to the sick and 
orphans. The profits are divided at the end of each 
month among the members, regardless of the idle or 
employed days of each. The moment any member of a 
union places his hand upon a ship’s cargo, the whole 
union becomes responsible for it, as well as for any 
damage which the ship may sustain from careless dis- 
charging. There are no strikes, and no bargaining: for 
reduced rates. The result is inmost satisfactory. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis publishes a plea for the establish- 

ment of Employment Exchanges in all parts of the 


country. He describes the working of the Ohio experi- 
ment. Mr. Edward Atkinson has an article as discursive 


as its title, which is “ Present Industrial Problems in 
the Light of History”; and Dr. Barrows waxes eloquent 
over the results of the Parliament of Religions. 
The Asiatic Quarterly. 
Tue Asiatic Quarterly is becoming too solid for any- 


thing. Dr. Leitner’s contributions are simply encyclo- 
© a : fe es 
pedic. His papers, for instance, on “ Indigenous Oriental 


Education ” and ‘Central Asian Material” are quite too 
elaborate for anything but an encyclopedia. Mrs. C. M. 
Salwey has a somewhat lighter paper upon “ The Symbol- 
ism and Symbolic Ceremonies of the Japanese.” The 
Secretary of the Ottawa Conference declares that this 
intercolonial conference marks the commencement of a 
new and very significant epoch in the history of the 
British people. The Japanese Consul gives us the Japan- 
ese view of Korean affairs; and Ion Perdicaris writing 
upon “The Situation in Morocco” eulogises the late 
Sultan, and says that, notwithstanding all sensational 
alarms which have been put about by unscrupulous news- 
paper men, Europeans are perfectly safe in Tangier, and 
if they carry arms it is because so many Europeans of 
doubtful antecedents are prowling about. 
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THE ARENA. 

Tue first place in the Arena for September is devoted 
to an article by the Rev. Minot Savage, entitled “ The 
Religion of Whitman’s Poems.” It is an excellent paper, 
full of quotations, by one who believes that Whitman 

reached a magnificent gospel :— 

Whatever else he ‘is, and whatever any one may think of his 
religion, he is a great, bracing moral force to any one who 
studies him with even common intelligence. To class him 
with the “French school,” or even with many an English 
writer, like Byron, shows about as much discrimination as did 
the Pharisees when they accused Jesus of drunkenness or of 
having a devil. 

PERSONAL POWER IN AMERICA, 


The Hon. Walter Clark writes seriously as to the 
danger to American liberty which arises from the power 
of the President and the Senate. He declares that the 
President has such an immense power by patronage and 
by his veto that he can practically become despot at will. 
He says that from the condition of things in America 
to-day — 

To the Roman Empire, in which, under the emblems and 
the insignia of a Republic, the Executive was in fact the 
whole Government, united in one person, is but a step. 

What Mr. Clark proposes is to emancipate the legis- 
lative department. ‘This he thinks can be done :— 

(1) By the elimination of the veto power. (2) By the election 
of senators by the people. (8) By the suppression of patronage. 
This last has grown so luxuriantly that radical measures are 
necessary. The now almost sovereign power of the executive 
should be thus reduced, and the legislative and judiciary depart- 
ments emancipated, and their members made to understand 
their true position as agents and servants of the sovercign 
people. We have drifted far, very far indeed, from that 
conception. It is time we returned to it. 

THE GOLDEN RULE FOR ANIMALS. 

Dr. Albert Leffingwel! discusses the question whether 
there is not an ethical basis for humanity to animals. 
He maintains that there is, and he embodies this basis in 
the following formula :— 

Our moral duty to all living creatures, from the highest to 
the lowest form of life, is to treat them precisely as we our- 
selves should be willing to be treated for the same objects in 
view, were we instantly to exchange with them every limitation 
and circumstance of their condition and form. 

This is very simple, being nothing more than the 
adaptation of the golden rule to the animal creation. 
What you would have done to you if you were a dog, a 
hare, a lobster, so should you do tothem. Dr. Leffingwell 
maintains that this would allow us to kill animals for 
food, but not to torture them for experimental purposes 
or roast them alive merely to improve their flavour. 


WHAT IS THE BEST SCHOOLING. 


Mr. Flower, in a paper entitled “Early Environment 
in Home Life,” makes several sensible suggestions as to 
the way in which children ought to be taught in early 
life. The following passages of autobiographical interest 
may well be taken to heart by parents everywhere :— 

It would be well to read aloud to your child, and let all 
members of the home circle manifest interest in the reading by 
talking about the subject in hand. The schooling which I 
most prize and that which I believe was by far the most 
powerful in framing my tastes, desires, and aspirations, was 
received when I was very young, partly from my mother, who 
never tired of telling me stories of ethical bearing, partly from 
my father, who through the long winter evenings used to read 
to my brothers and sister and myself from various works, and 
as he read he illustrated all obscure passages and explained 
words which were beyond our comprehension. 
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THE PERIL IN AMERICA, 

Mr. W. B. Harte writing a review of the Chicago strike 
of 1894, draws a parallel between the struggle of labour 
in the West and the revolutionary rising of the founders 
of the American Republic. He maintains that the 
injunction issued by the United States Court in Chicago 
by the Attorney-General Olney—a creature of the trust— 
declaring that it was conspiracy to induce men to quit 
the employment of the railway companies, practically 
established an arbitrary despotism on the ruins of trades 
unionism. Plutocracy, he says, is beginning to claim the 
power not merely to buy legislation, but also to use the 
judiciary as its tools, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a very elaborate paper by Mr. Will on 
Municipal Reform in the United States, with suggestions 
by Mr. Garvin on the best way of effecting it. This he 
thinks is to introduce proportional representation. The 
other articles are brief and call for no special notice. 





The Annals of the American Academy. 

Proressor Bemis, of the University of Chicago, con- 
tributes to the September number an elaborate article on 
“ Labour Organisations and Trade Instruction,” the gist 
of which is that the antagonism of trades unions to 
apprenticeship and trades classes is much exaggerated, 
and that so far as it exists it is due toa mistaken estimate 
of the true interests of labour. Professor Bemis says :— 

If trade schools were general, covering most of the common 
trades, their influence upon wages would be beneficial, for 
increased skill would mean increased capacity to earn high 
wages, which after being earned, labour organisations might 
be trusted to secure for their members. 

Mr. D. M. Frederiksen describes at considerable length 
the working of the Russian mortgage system :— 

On the whole the Russian mortgage concerns deserve 
admiration. In spite of innumerable difficulties, large 
amounts have been loaned at a trifle over five per cent. And 
while it is true that it is only through an absolute guarantee 
by the Government that money has been obtained at less than 
five per cent., and although the peasants are still, where not 
assisted by the “ Popular Banks,” in the clutches of the village 
usurera, it cannot be doubted that the imitation of German 
methods of mortgage banking as above described has been of 
immense benefit to the Russian people. 

The paper by an Austrian economist on the ultimate 
standard of value is an elaborate demonstration that this 
standard depends upon the value of goods in general, and 
that we ought*to take not one standard but two, the 
utility of the goods and the personal sacrifice or disutility 
involved in the acquisition of the goods. 





Blackwood’s Magazine. 

THERE is an interesting paper in Blackwood’s on “ The 
Streets of Paris Forty Years Ago.” Outdoor Paris, the 
writer says, has altered so totally that it has ceased to be 
thesame. The “Son of the Marshes” has a too brief natural 
history paper describing the beauty of a winding wood- 
land river. Mr. Escott writes upon “ Thirty Years of the 
Periodical Press,” saying nothing particularly worthy of 
note, excepting to point out that the new journalism of 
London is simply a development of the old journalism of 
the provinces. There is a pleasant paper entitled 
“Leaves from a Game Book,” and another, “ A Golfer 
in Search of a Climate.” The writer of the latter article 
says that in Guernsey they have discovered that girls are 
more attentive and sympathetic caddies’ than boys. In 
that island they also allow ladies to play at large over 
the long links, 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


We notice with satisfaction Max O’Rell’s account of 
Cape personalities and politics. In the September Ist 
number Sully Prudhomme examines and analyses the 
method of Pascal—that is to say, the sum-total of the 
tendencies and principles which guided Pascal in his 
researches after truth. As conclusion to the ‘“ Memoirs 
of the Baron d’Haussez,” lately published by the Revue 
de Paris, appears an account of the Revolution of 1830, 
written at the time by the Marquis de Semonville, one of 
Charles the Tenth’s most trusted friends and advisers. 
From these pages, which should prove of unique interest 
to any student of the French monarchy, a curious light 
is thrown upon the attitude adopted by Louis the Six- 
teenth’s younger brother. Charles the Tenth secms to 
have been, according to his latest historian, an ardent 
spiritualist, and to have believed himself to be in perpe- 
tual communication with spirits and heavenly intelli- 
gences. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF BURNE-JONES. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones is, according to French art- 
critics, the greatest English painter now living, and 
M. Lahor contributes an interesting account of the 
famous pre-Raphaelite. Sir Edward, it seems, was born 
in Birmingham, some sixty-one years ago. He was the 
son of a schoolmaster, and, as is indicated by his name, 
of Welsh origin. Early destined for the Church, he 
entered, at the age of nineteen, Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he made the acquaintance of William Morris. 
M. Lahor describes in rapid succession Sir Edward’s 
well-known works, and points out that he has created a 
new type of beauty, and that now a certain genre of 
female loveliness is known all over the English-speaking 
world as “ a Burne-Jones.” 

DOSTOIEVSKY. 

The life-like “ Recollections of Childhood,” by Sophie 
Kovalevsky, are continued in the same number, and con- 
tain an interesting description of the great Russian 
novelist Dostoievsky. Sophie and her sister, Anuita, 
persuaded their mother to allow them to make the 
acquaintance of the writer, but their first impression was 
not favourable; he looked ill, old, and overcome with 
shyness, and did nothing during the first interview but 
pull nervously his thin red beard; and as soon as their 
hero had gone the two young girls threw themselves on 
their bed and cried bitterly. However, at the end of four 
or five days Dostoievsky returned, and finding his two 
young admirers at home and alone, took a hand of each 
in his, and talked to them like an old friend. “Is it 
possible,” said Sophie to herself, “ that he is already forty- 
three years of age—that is to say, double the age of my 
sister and three and‘a half times mine!” He became 
intimate with the family, and on one occasion told them 
of the beginning of his epilepsy, which was brought on 
in the first place, according to the novelist, by his anger 
on hearing a friend of his assert one Easter Eve that 
there was no God.. Finally Dostoievsky fell in love with 
Anuita and asked her to marry him; but, greatly to 
Sophie’s surprise, she refused him, and six months after 
he wrote announcing his marriage to a stranger. 


THE COMTE DE PARIS. 

In the second number of the Revue de Paris M. Hervé 
pays a well-merited tribute to the Comte de Paris. 
According to his friend, the Comte possessed every good 
quality, and was only wanting in certain useful defects. 
“ He was modest, and modesty is a dangerous virtue in a 
public man; he was immensely charitable, but he never 
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boasted of his good deeds, and so he was accused of 
avarice, sometimes by those who had the best reason to 
know of his generosity. He had a horror of every kind 
of theatrical ostentation, and so hid his merits instead of 
making the most of them, pushing so far this feeling that 
in the political documents written by himself he avoided 
using remarkable or striking words and expressions, 
much as others seek for them.” 
THE MADAGASCAR QUESTION. 

The only topical article in either number, if we 
except that dealing with the Comte de Paris, is one by 
M. Ordinaire on “ France at Madagascar.” The writer 
calls his subject “ A colonial trial which has lasted more 
than three centuries, and which is still awaiting judg- 
ment.” After a long review of all the circumstances 
leading up to the present state of things, M. Ordinaire 
concludes by pointing out that the interior situation 
of Madagascar is getting worse from day to day. The 
country does not raise nearly enough to pay the interest 
on the national debt; the island is in a state of lawless 
revolution; bands of deserters and persons forming 
together to attack the villages and murder lonely 
travellers. Europeans are not spared, and in the cdurse 
of last year two Frenchmen, of whom one was the well- 
known explorer Muller, were assassinated. M. Ordinaire 
has, however, no solution to offer, and ill-conceals . his 
doubts as to whether M. Le Myre de Vilier’s diplomatic 
journey is likely to lead to any satisfactory result. 

MAJORCA. 

“Through Majorca” is a lively well-written account by 
M. Conte of the sun-lit island where George Sand wrote 
“Spiridion” and buried herself for three months wit! 
the already consumptive Chopin. Palma, the little 
capital of Majorca, has many relicts of the great French 
novelist and the composer, including her arm-chair and 
the piano on which he composed some of his'best work. 
Those who wish to find an out-of-the-way corner of 
Europe, untouched by time, should evidently make thei: 
way to Majorca. In the deserted convent, where the 
French couple once took up their stay, nothing has been 
changed, and the deserted cells, once built and dwelt in 
by the Spanish Chartreux, have now become a favourite 
excursion of the Palmans. A great many famous men 
have taken refuge at various times in the island. The 
monks arrived from Spain in the thirteenth century, 
then came Raymond Lulle, who, giving up the world 
from a disappointment in love, here installed his College 
of Oriental Languages. Then, in 1413, Vincent Ferrier, 
now a canonised saint, besieged Heaven with his prayers 
in order to obtain a miraculous rainfall, which, according 
to tradition, duly fell. Another saint, Catalina Tomas, 
was born, lived, and died in the valley of Vall de Mosa, 
and to this day every Majorcan girl is christened 
Catalina. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

An extract from the forthcoming “ Memoirs of General 
Baron Thiébault” describes as only acontemporary could 
do the Revolution of 18 Brumaire, and relates an amusing 
mot of the then young General Bonaparte, who said: 
“When you wish to have a good dinner you must dine 
with Cambaceres; when you want to have a bad dinner, 
you must dine with Le Brun; when you want to have a 
quick dinner, you must dine with me.” When reading 
Thiébault’s description of what then took place, one 
cannot but be struck by the fact that Napoleon III., 
some half a century later, must have greatly modelle: 
his conduct of the coup d'état on his great uncle’s 
action in much the same circumstances. 
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Tye REVIEWS. REVIEWED. 


THE YOUNG MAN. 

In the Young Mun Mr. Haweis has an interesting paper 
on “ Reminiscences of Victor Hugo,” and Mr. W. J. Daw- 
son discourses upon Thomas Carlyle in a paper which is 
illustrated by the accompanying uupublished photograph. 








AN UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF CARLYLE. 


Another paper gives in brief compass a conversation with 
our American editor, Dr. Albert Shaw, on “ Journalism 
in the United States.” Speaking ot Dr. Shaw’s editorship 
of the American Review of Reviews, the writer says :— 

In the American Review of Reviews the editor tries to focus 
the opinion of the whole Commonwealth. He has the instinet 
for gathering together the threads of contemporary history 
and thought, and weaving them into a web, the sequence of 
which may be seen by all. In this way Dr. Shaw has gained 
the ear of the United States, and justifies my use of the 
expression that he is the editor of the magazine which exerts 
inost influence over the American Commonwealth. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THE September numbers of La Nowvelle Revue have no 
articles which call for special notice, if we except 
M. Pierre Loti’s “ The Desert,” and these slight though 
exquisite pages of description and travel to the Holy Land 
owe more to the name and personality of he who signs 
them than to their own intrinsic importance. 

In “ An English Fronde” M. Hamelle tells the story 
of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation of the Premiership and 
the succession of Lord Resebery to his office; but the 
French writer has nothing new to say on the subject. 
Hughes le Roux continues in both numbers his notes on 
Norway; he points out the extraordinary honesty and 
disinterestedness of the Scandinavian nation as a whole, 
and tells a little anecdote of the Prince of Wales, who, 
according to the French poet, took one day, incognito, 
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a long journey on a Norwegian railroad, uniquely to 
assure himself whether the employés would refuse tips, 
and returned from his voyage of discovery much edified. 
M. Le Roux was also much struck by the rapid increase 
in the Norwegian population. From statistics which he 
consulted it appears, whilst three hundred and eleven 
children are born to one thousand Norwegian married 
women, a same number of their French sisters only 
become the mothers of one hundred and four babies. 
“Tn France,’ he eries, “they have a proverb, ‘ Where 
there is room for two there is room for three.” Norway, 
less ironical, and more mystical in sentiment, declares 
that “The more mouths there are to feed the more 
mouths there are for prayer.” 

M. H. de la Ferriére gives a very charming account of 
a Duchesse d’Uzés, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century. She was one of Catherine de Medicis’ most 
trusted friends and ladies-in-waiting, and from her she 
received many curious and interesting letters, here quoted. 

M.A. Deschamps contributes a lively account of the Feast 
of Venus held once a year in Cyprus, and Colonel Chaillé- 
Long, ex-consul of the United States in Korea, gives an 
historical review of Korea, and mentions incidentally that 
its native name of Tchoseu signifies “Calm of the Morning.” 

Theosophy has as yet been little noticed in the popular 
French reviews afd magazines, so it is interesting to note 
that in the Nouvelle Revue Docteur Pascal attempts to 
give some idea of the fundamental theories and doctrines 
held by the followers of Madame Blavatsky. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

NoTIceED elsewhere will be found the Vicomte de Vogiié’s 
account of the French Parliament House. The place of 
honour in the September Ist number of the Revue is 
given to the Due de Brozlie’s “ Studies in Diplomacy.” 
These chapters deal with the Australian Alliance of 1756 
and the American War. Jn the same number M. Michel 
concludes his account of Velasquez’s lifeand work; whilst 
M. Mezié¢res gives reminiscences of the part played by the 
Ecole Normale during the revolution of 1818. Madame 
Bentzon continues her interesting account of the condition 
of women in the United States. Madame Bentzon was 
much struck by a boys’ home, where she was takeu by 
one of her friends, and she notes the splendid results 
achieved by the Boys’ Brigades all over America. The 
French authoress also pays a tribute to American girl- 
hood, declaring that “ Le Flirt” does not play nearly so 
great a part in their lives as is generally supposed. 

M. Emile Ollivier opens the second number of the Pevue 
with acritical account of the great diplomatist, Talleyrand, 
and sums up the man in six words: “ He made of politics 
his business.” Extracts from the diary of Eugéne 
Delacroix will be of interest to artists, for in them will be 
found the French painter's criticisms both on the Old 
Masters and on his own contemporaries, 

M. Cucheval-Clarigny contributes « somewhat con- 
servative account of the Continental trades unions, and 
of a number of industria! syndicates, in which latter 
form of practical socialism he has evidently no belief. 
He declares that the English trades unions are far 
more powerful than are French associations of the 
same kind, and he is strongly in favour of estab- 
lishing what he calls Mixed Unions of men and masters, 
which he declares to have already been tried with excel- 
lent results in Belgium. M. Cucheval-Clarigny specially 
deprecates the attitude taken by the German socialists 
at the various Labour Congresses. M. de la Martiniére 
gives an excellent and lucid account of the reign of 
Moulai-el-Hassen, the ‘ate Sultan of Morocco. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 





The Strand Magazine. 

Tae Strand Magazine for September is a very good 
number. I notice elsewhere the article upon “ Shake- 
speire’s Likenesses.” There is another excellent article 
entitled “Engine Drivers and their Work.” The 
account which it gives of the sufferings of engine 
drivers naturally suggests the expediency, not to say the 
duty, of providing some form”of medal or decoration for 
the heroes of the rail. Thomas Higgs, who drives the 
Queen’s Engine, wears a medal given him by the London 
and South Western Railway Company for duty ably done. 
Other railway companies would do well to follow the 
example of the London and South Western, and the 
question might perhaps be considered with advantage by 
the Board of Trade. Another article deserving notice is 
Mr. How’s account of Mr. Inglis’s method in the study 
of handwriting and the paper upon “ Peculiar Furniture,” 
that is to say, chairs and tables which either vanish or 
mutilate the person who uses them. The usual uphol- 
stery article, called an “ Illustrated Interview,” is devoted 
to the King and Queen of Denmark. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 

THE Pall Mall Magazine contains several interesting 
articles, and is copiously illustrated as usual. I notice 
Lord Roberts’s second paper upon the “ Duke of Welling- 
ton” elsewhere, also an amusing article on a “ Visit to 
Montenegro.” Lanciani’s article describing the destruc- 
tion which has been wrought among the ancient monu- 
ments and buildings of Rome is very melancholy reading. 
He mentions as a curious instance of human inconsis- 
tency that one of the greatest architects of the sixteenth 
century who denounced with fury the destruction of the 
monuments of the Forum, wrote a treatise upon how to 
make excellent plaster from the marble of ancient statues 
ground under the wheel. No one can read this article 
without gaining a fresh conception of the immensity of 
the greatness of ancient Rome and feeling poignant regret 
at the destruction which has been wrought even down to 
comparatively recent times. 





The English Illustrated. 

Tae English Illustrated is climbing up, and together 
with the Pall Mall Magazine is doing something to remove 
the reproach often levelled against English magazines 
as compared with their American rivals. The current 
number contains a coloured frontispiece, “The Cottage 
by the River.” The contents are varied, readable and 
well illustrated. Besides the stories, of which there 
is an ample selection, Katharine Tynan has a paper upon 
“ Matchmaking Customs in Munster,” where it seems the 
damsels regard with scorn the idea that any one should 
marry from love. David D. Symon describes the life of 
the “Book Barrow Man,” and Colonel Howard Vincent 
explains the “ Bertillon System of Measuring Criminals,” 





The Century Magazine. 

Tue frontispiece of the Century is an admirable portrait 
of Mr. E. C. Stedman. The artist selected for illustra- 
tion by Mr. Cole is Paul Potter, and the picture is his 
Young Bull. The paper which is the most. brightly 
illustrated is that describing the elephant at work in the 
teak forests in Burmah. There are several papers of 
correspondence and reminiscence: first, the letters of 
Edwin Booth, the tragedian; second, the correspondence 
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of Mr. Edgar Allen Poe with Mr. R. H. Horne, Mrs. 
Browning, and others, and thirdly the reminiscences of 
Mr. Aubrey De Vere, which promise to be very interesting, 
and which are illustrated by an excellent engraving by 
R. G. Tietze from a photograph by Frederick Hollyer, 
The notes of a book-lover on commercial book vinding is 
copiously illustrated by specimens of decorative art in 
modern bookbinding. The great merit of modern com- 
mercial bookbinding by machinery is that it is inde- 
pendent, that it has freed itself from the traditions of 
hand-binding. There is an historical paper upon “ Mc 
Clellan and his Mission,” and there is the usual copious 
allowance of fiction, together with an article on “ Across 
Asia on a Bicycle.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 

In Harper's the first place is given to a beautifully 
illustrated paper on “ Lahore and the Punjaub,” by E. L 
Weeks. A very different paper, and very differently 
illustrated, but one which will be more generally read, is 
Mr. R. H. Davis’s brightly written “Sketch of the Strects 
of Paris.” The paper of most interest to English readers 
is Mr. Whitney’s “ Account of Golf in the Old Country.” 
It is copiously illustrated with views of famous golfing 
courses. Mr. Whitney maintains that England is suffer- 
ing from golf insomnia, and that the Scotch coast is 
simply a succession of golfing links. He says that an 
average player lifts the ball from 120 to 140 yards 
Only a very exceptional driver will send the ball.180 yards. 
Seventy to one hundred yards represent the drive of 
a good lady golfer. 


The Ludgate Illustrated Magazine. 

Tae Ludgate Illustrated Magazine is gradually creeping 
up until it is promising to be a more formidable rival to 
the Strand than at one time seemed likely. The current 
number contains an illustrated article on the “Comte de 
Paris,” by the Rev. Montague Fowler. Mr. Hatton’s 
paper on the “Pens and Pencils of the Press” is illus- 
trated by a portrait of Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. Watson. 
Mr. Walter Wood’s article concerning “ Military Balloon- 
ing” is brightly written. There is also a paper describing 
“Rambles in the most Beautiful Country in England. 
Derwentwater and Wastwater.” 





In the Monthly Packet Mrs. D. M. Leake writes upon 
*‘ Journalism for Women.” Mrs. Leake is not one of 
those who incite women to look to newspaper work as a 
promising and delightful field of occupation. She says 
the bodily strain necessary to make a good journalist 
is as a rule beyond the ordinary strength of women, and. 
the excitement and worry of the life are apt to break 
down the strength of those who would be likely to 
undertake work of that character. I have a great respect 
for Mrs. Leake, but honestly think that in this she speaks 
without the “book.” I have had a wider experience of 
women in journalism than Mrs. Leake can possibly claim 
to have, and in the whole range of my experience I do 
not remember a single woman who broke down from 
bodily strain or the excitement and worry of newspaper 
life. There is no doubt that the work is hard—all work is 
hard which succeeds; but journalism has a compensation 
in the enormous interest which it generates, and the 
opportunity which it affords of touching life at many 
points, and every time you touch life, you gain life. The 
rest of the article is very sensible, and it will be read 
With advantage by all ladies who are anxious to obtain a 
recognised footing in the newspaper world. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 

Duncan J. Rospertson contributes to Longmuns’ Maga- 
zine a pocm entitled “ Across the Years,’ of which the 
following is the first verse :— 

Hid in some secret chamber of the heart 
Who has not, set apart, 

Old dreams, once sweet, too bitter now for tears, 
Kept from the innocent years 

When this sad world, worn gray by weary fect, 
First met us, strange and sweet ; 

When joys unknown dreamed on the sleeping seas, 
When half-caught mysteries 

Glanced in the woodlands, and the purple hill 
Had glorious secrets still ? 

In that lost world of sweet and fearful joy 
Still dwells and dreams a boy 

Dear to my heart as some wild flower of song 

Heard on a summer night, and lost, alas, so long! 


May KenpA.t contributes to “ The Sign of the Ship” 
in Longmans’ some bright verses entitled “ The Complaint 
of a Heroine of Fiction,” in which she laments the change 
which has come over the spirit of her dream :— 

A change has come—and what a change! 
With awful problems I am vexed, 
From crime to crime I reckless range, 
I know not what will happen next. 
From frantic woe to frantic bliss, 
From frantic wrath to frantic glee— 
I never wished to be like this! 
I can’t make out what’s come to me! 

Tue Atlantic Monthly publishes the following sonnet 
hy Louise Chandler Moulton, entitled “ The Land of My 
Dream ” :— 

O spacious, splendid Land that no man knows, 

Whose mystery as the tideless sea is deep, 

Whose beauty haunts me in the courts of sleep! 
What whispering wind from thy hid garden blows, 
Sweet with the breath of Love’s celestial rose ? 

What fields hast thou that mortal may not reap ? 

What soft enchantment do those meadows keep 
Through which Life’s bright, unfathomed river flows ? 


I can resist thy charm when noon is high; 
Mine ears are deafened while earth’s clamours rave ; 
But now the sun has set, the winds are low, 
And night with her prowd company draws nigh, 
Thy spell prevails, thy mystic joys I crave— 
Land of my Dreams, I will arise and go. 


In Lippincott’s Magazine there is a remarkable poem by 
Harrison S. Morris, entitled “A Garden Quest,” which 
<lisplays more fancy than is usually found in the period- 
ical poetry of our time. It begins, “ He was a knight of 
sable mien, she was a rose, a rose.” When they are 
‘approaching each other a warning voice warns the knight 
against having anything to do with the wanton beauty. 
He, however, refuses to listen to the voice, and the two 
meet. They spend some time in wanton dalliance, but he 
vefuses to undo his vizor. The poem ends as follows:— 

“ And, Knight,” quoth she, “dost love me well? ” 
And an outer mirth blew in. 
“ And, Knight,” she cried, “ thy passing-bell! 
Behold! I am Sin!” 
Yet he kissed her once on her lips grown thin 
To the knell. 
“ But show thy losel looks!” she saith: 
“ Who takes my kiss for a grace ?” 
And she caught his casque; but her quickened breath 
Grew faint apace, 
And he said, “ Behold ! 
Iam Death!” 


Am I fair of face ? 
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In the Avena for August, Frank E. Tucker writes 
short poem upon “ Our Present Need,” from which 
extract the closing lines :— 

We need a broader charity, 
Not merely church and creed 
That builds a stately edifice 
And scorns a brother’s need. 
We need a love that’s larger, 
Devotion deeper grown ; 
A hand to help that’s stronger 
Than any we’ve yet known. 
To-day we need not miracles 
To overcome the world, 
But in the heart of every life, 
The flag of truth unfurled. 
We do not need to seek for bliss 
In “ mansions in the skies,” 
For with God’s spirit in our hearts 
We shall have paradise. 
And we shall find that doing good 
To Christian, Jew, or Turk, 
Is, in His eyes, best sacrifice, 
And His best worship, werk. 


a 
1 


JENNINGS CARMICHAEL contributes to the Austrulasian 
some stanzas, entitled “God Knoweth Best,” which, says 
the Australian Review of Revieus, breathe a fine, not to 
say exultant, faith :— 

“God knoweth best ”—His deep, full gaze 
Bends on our broken lives. 
He sees the shadow in the serrow-ways, 
’Midst which the spirit strives. 
O sad soul, care opprest— 
Still God knows best. 


“God knoweth best”—O take the healing hand, 
And hold it trustful still, 
The sunbeams break across the darkened land, 
And shadow-valleys fill. 
Here is thy goal—thy quest; 
And God knows best. 


Miss ANNA C. BRACKETT, in //arper’s, sets in poetic 
contrast the successive stages in ethical growth of active 
and passive self-surrender. The lines are entitled 
©“ Within ”: 

To fail in finding gifts, and still to give, 

To count all trouble ease, all loss as gain, 
To learn in dying as a self to live— 

This dost thou do, and seek thy joy in pain ? 
Rejoice that not unworthy thou art found 

For Love to touch thee with his hand divine; 
Put off thy shoes, thou art on holy ground ; 

Thou standest on the threshold of his shrine. 


But canst thou wait in patience, make no sign, 
And where in power thou fail’st—oh, not in will— 
See sore need served by other hands than thine, 
And other hands the dear desires fulfil, 
Hear others gain the thanks that thou wouldst win, 
Yet be all joy? Then hast thou entered in. 





THE programme for the new volume of the Woman at 
Home contains the following features:—Annie Swan has 
the first place with a series of twelve stories entitled 
“ Memories of Margaret Grainger, Schoolmistress.” Mrs. 
L. 'f. Meade will write a series of stories under the title 
of “The Experiences of a Court Dressmaker.” Among 
the special illustrated sketches and interviews will be 
articles upon the Queen of Italy and the Queen of 
Denmark and Sarah Grand. Another series of papers 
will be on “The Ladies of Britain,” beginning with 
“ The Ladies of Birmingham.” 
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JHE STORY OF A STINGY STEPMOTHER ; 


OR, THE REAL ISSUE OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 





Next month Londoners will elect a new School Board, and already electioneering has begun in the various divisions of 


the great City. 


The air is darkened by much speaking, and amid the babel of voices the elector finds some difficulty in 


deciding what are the questions upon which the contest will turn. It may therefore not be unhelpful if there is set forth 


a plain and simple statement of the true issue upon which the electors will go to the poll. 


For there is only one 


question to be decided, and to that question there ought only to be one answer. : 


that of the stepmother. Her position always diffi- 

cult, is sometimes almost intolerable. To care for 
the children of another as if they were her own is a duty 
demanding gifts and graces with which even the best of 
women are sometimes but scantily endowed. When the 
stepmother has no children of her own, the motherly 
instinct often succeeds in overcoming all difficulties, and 
the little ones are cared for as if they had been nursed as 
infants at her breast. But when the stepmother brings 
to her new home a numerous progeny born of a previous 
marriage, every one knows what will happen. She 
may be the most conscientious wonan in the world, 
she may strive to do her duty with the most painstaking 
impartiality, but do what she will and strive as she may, 
the stepchildren know the difference. Her own children 
are nearer to her than those of a stranger who preceded 
her in the affections of her husband. She understands 
them better; they naturally cling to her more closely, 
and hence every one knows it is the stepchildren who 
suffer. The others have the first call, alike upon her 
time, her thought, her means, and her affection. 
The stepchildren get the leavings. This is inevi- 
table, for it is as natural and it is as universal as human 
nature. If this be the case where the stepmother 
is a person of strict integrity with a strong sense of duty 
and an intense desire to deal justly, it is of necessity far 
worse in the majority of cases where the stepmother is 
selfish, partial, prejudiced and jealous, and where the 
children of the predecessor are old enough to make 
comparisons between their own mother and the other 
woman who has taken her place. The household is 
foredoomed to misery and the unhappy children cursed 
with a stony-hearted stepmother are worse off by far 
than if they remained motherless. 

MOTHER OR STEPMOTHER ? 

Now when the citizens of London come to vote in 
November at the School Board elections, they have only 
one question to ask themselves, and that is this: Mother, 
or Stepmother? For all the trouble that has arisen in the 
last few years in London is due to the fact that in igno- 
rance and in apathy the electors allowed the control of 
the Board or People’s schools to be wrested from the hands 
of those who nursed them in their infancy and who take 
a parent’s pride in their growth, and. placed in the hands 
of. a stingy Stepmother whose first thoughts have always 
been for the Church schools which are her own offspring. 
All the trouble lies there; it is not a question of religion, 
it is not a question of economy. It is simply a question 
of the Stepmother. The majority of the present Board 
is a Stepmother’s majority. It is not so much Mr. 
Diggle’s party or Mr. Riley’s party as it is the party of 
the Stepmother. Hence the supreme question, practically 
the only question before the electors, is whether the Step- 
mother is to be confirmed in her position, or whether, 
after the experience of the past, the time has not come 
for placing the People’s schools once more under the fore- 
bearing and sympathetic care of their natural guardians. 

THE SCHOOL BOARD TO-DAY. 

Far be it from me or from any one who takes any part 

in this discussion to say a single unjust or uncharitable 


Se that is no more familiar figure in English life than 
HD 





word of the School Board Stepmother. We do not deny 
her zeal, we recognise her industry,and we do full justice 
to the conscientiousness even of her prejudices. Still 
further removed is any thought of theological polemic. 
It would be unworthy the greatest city in the world to 
degrade the question of the education of its future citizens 
by letting loose the vile passions that are engendered in 
the squalid polemics of a parish vestry. We are 
willing to credit Mr. Diggle and Mr. Riley, who is 
the real leader of the party, with sincerity and public 
spirit, and to admit that the majority has honestly 
endeavoured to do its duty according to its lights. 
Nothing but mischief can follow the habit of endeavouring 
to snatch a temporary electoral advantage by permanently 
degrading the standard of public life. The work which 
the School Board has to perform is so onerous and 
arduous, it makes so heavy a draft upon the time and 
energies of those who oceupy seats on the Boaril, that it 
is unthankful and unpolitic to reward so much thankless 
and unpaid labour by imputing all manner of evil to 
those who are on the other side. The majority is 
composed for the most part of gentlemen, and of 
Christian gentlemen, who for the last three years have 
given up no small portion of their time—which is 
their life—to the unpaid service of the City. Their 
failings are the necessary result of the false 
position which they occupy. Their virtues, which are 
all their own, will shine out all the more. clearly when 
they are relegated to their proper place. But, however 
good she may be, the Stepmother is a stepmother still. 
Everything is summed up in that. 
Its 477,000 scHOLARs. 

The School Board of London stands én loco parentis on 
all educational matters to 477,000 children whose names 
are on the register of the Board schools. It is a tolerably 
numerous family, outnumbering the population of a 
great city. There are more children in the People’s 
schools of London to-day than there were inhabitants in 
London in the days when the City constituted the main- 
stay of English liberty in the days of the Stuarts. To 
provide for the tuition of these 477,000 youngsters, the 
School Board levies a larger sum from the rates than all 
the Parish Councils could collect if every one of them 
were to collect the last farthing of the maximum rate 
permitted by Parliament.. The Board owns and oceupies 
419 school buildings, some of them stately and ecom- 
modious edifices. It has a staff of 8000 teachers—the 
standing army with which it wages ceaseless war against 
ignorance and sin—and an annual income from the rates 
of close upon £1,500,000. 

THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 

Side by side with this imposing array of the schools of 
the Board, there exist in London 498 much smaller 
voluntary schools, attended by 222,000 scholars, whose 
revenue is supplied by Parliamentary grant and pri- 
vate subscriptions, Their existence is a splendid tribute 
to the liberality and public spirit of their founders, 
and however much we may differ from their concep- 
tion of religious education, every honest Englishman 
must rejoice at such an unmistakable demonstration 
of the self-sacrificing devotion of thousands of his country- 
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men to what they believe to be essential to the salvation 
of the children. But much as we may admire the 
results of the voluntary system, and heartily as we 
acknowledge the services of its founders and its managers, 
it is impossible to ignore the self-evident fact that there 
is latent or expressed a consciousness of rivalry, not to 
say antagonism, among the clergy and their subscribers 
to the Board schools. This may be deplorable, but it is 
very natural. To have to put your hands in your pocket 
to keep your own school going when the Board school can 
draw upon the pockets of the ratepayers naturally causes 
you to feel a grudge against the rate-aided system. 
Neither is it possible for human nature to contemplate 
with philosophic complacency the operation of the stern 
law of the survival of the fittest when you are not among 
the fittest who survive. 
THE STEPMOTHER. 

Strong and vigorous and useful as the voluntary school 
is to-day, it is a survival from the past rather than an 
institution that has command of the future. Every 
voluntary school says of the Board school system, as the 
Baptist said of the Messiah, ‘“‘He must increase and I 
must decrease,’ but it would be too much to expect 
voluntary schools to display the equanimity of John, 
while they continue to rebel against recognising the 
providential evolution of which the Board school is one 
of the most conspicuous products. Hence it follows that 
members elected to the School Board in the interest 
of the Church schools will of necessity regard the 
People’s schools from a very unsympathetic standpoint. 
They cannot help themselves. The better they make the 
Board schools the more badly they handicap their own 
Church schools in the struggle for existence. The more 
squalid and miserable they make the Board schools the 
more they prejudice the popularity of their rival. Hence 
it was certain as soon as the Church school party suc- 
ceeded in ousting the Board school men from the control 
of the Board, that they would proceed to act just as a 
stepmother acts when she thinks her own children’s 
interests are threatened by those of that other woman. 
The case, indeed, is even worse. For in the English 
home there can be no stepmother until the real mother is 
dead, whereas in the Board the natural jealousy of the 
stepmother is inflamed to the highest degree by her con- 
stant dread of the possible return of the mother to her 
rightful place at the head of the household. As a result 
we have had for the last three years the policy of the 
Stepmother in ful! force on the London School Board. 
The sole question for the electors is whether that policy 
is to receive a new lease of life. 

It may conduce to a clear understanding of the import- 
ance of this question, if we rapidly pass in review the way 
in which this policy of the Stepmother has worked in 
relation first to the Children, secondly to the Teachers, 
and thirdly to London as a whole. 


I.—THE STEPMOTHER AND THE CHILDREN. 

The policy of the stepmother is a cruel policy for the 
children. It makes itself felt in many ways and always 
for evil. ‘To begin with, it refuses to build the schools 
which are needed. At this moment there are admitted 
to be 40,000 children—a number equal to the population 
of many a country town—for whom there‘is no room in 
the existing schools. These children are growing up in 
ignorance, not because they will not go to.school, but 
because there is no school in which to teach them. 

SHE REFUSES THEM SCHOOLS. 

The Education Department protests, the School Board 

delays, objects, aud finally gives way with a bad grace. 


Children are turned away from schools which. are 
crowded to the doors in some districts. In others there 
are no schools within reach of their homes. The 
Board is under a statutory obligation to provide places 
for all the children; but it evades its plain duty, and 
endeavours to conceal its default by juggling witl 
figures so that an excess of accommodation in Chelsea 
is quoted as if it represented available school places in 
Cubitt Town. And when this is pointed out, Mr. Diggle 
can only remark that this is “mere playing with 
words.” The verdict of the Education Department, 
which is embodied in the Report of the Rev. T. W. 
Sharpe, C.B., Senior Inspector of Schools, is decisive. 
“My colleagues ”—says Mr. Sharpe, who by-the-bye, 
as a clergyman, may be regarded as an unimpeach- 
able witness—‘‘ My colleagues are agreed that there is 
unnecessary delay in recognising the need of building, 
in getting out plans, and lastly, in completing the build- 
ings.” In Hackney another clerical inspector reported 
that “ serious inconvenience and neglect of education has 
resulted from the deficiency” in school accommodation. 
Other evidence might be quoted, but it will suffice to 
add the statement of one of the Board’s own officials, that 
on the south of the Thames there was one district 
where there were nearly one thousand children for 
whom there are no school places, and that in another 
the position is “ simply desperate.” 
CHOOSES INCONVENIENT SITES. 

When procrastination has been carried to its last 
stage, when there is no Jonger one subterfuge of sophistry 
left to excuse the shirking of a statutory duty, the Board 
when it sets about building a new school has still a wide 
field in which to display its niggard stinginess in dealing 
with the children of London who do not happen to be 
children of the Church. As Mr. Riley candidly put 
it, they regard every Board school as a knife held to 
the throat of the schools in which they were primarily 
interested, and as a matter of course they see to it so far 
as they can that the knife has the worst possible handle, 
and that its edge is blunt as a penny-piece. In choosing 
a site, the first thing thought of is to consult the interests 
and to take the counsel, not of the parents of the children 
who are waiting for a place where they can learn to read 
and write, but of the managers of the Church schools in 
the district. If the Board school can be thrust away 
into a back street with inconvenient approaches, anc 
noisy and unpleasant surroundings, that is the siti 
which the Stepmother seems to prefer. The worse th 
site the cheaper it can be had, the more disadvantageous 
the location the better for the rival school in the neigh- 
bourhood. What with its passion for cheapness and for 
churchiness the poor children seem to be forgotten. 

DELAYS BUILDING. 

When the site has been chosen, the next step is to 
endeavour to try and see if they can do with an iron shed 
rather than with a properly fitted school building. After 
the iron temporary makeshift has been condemned, and 
the school proper is begun, they make haste so slowly as 
to excite the indignation of the Education Department. 
But although a stepmother may starve her children 
within an inch of their lives, she usually keeps outside 
manslaughter, and so the School Board, when persisting in 
its policy of starving the Board schools, is careful just t 
keep within the limit which would entail the direct 
interference of the Education Department. And so it 
goes on, first in one direction and then in another. The 
manifestations of the policy are protean in their variety, 
but through them all the Stepmother is unmistakable. 

It may be said and will be said that the delay and 
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THE STORY OF A STINGY STEPMOTHER. 


niggardliness shown in our ordinary new schools only 
affects the fringe of the question. There are 477,000, 
nearly 500,000, children already provided for, whereas 
there are only 40,000, say, who suffer because of the lack 
of school accommodation. Unfortunately, the 477,000 
are equally treated as step-children by the jealous and 
niggardly Board. 
THE CITIZENS OF THE FUTURE. 

The Board scholars—who are they? They are the 
children of the electors. They are the little ones who 
are the light of our homes to-day, the hope of the city in 
the future. They are the people for whom the Board 
school system was created, for the purpose of giving them 
a chance to live a human life. For their redemption and 
regeneration and elevation, the London ratepayers 
willingly pay a million and a half thereto every year, 
believing that no money is better invested than that which 
teaches a child to see, to read, and to understand. 
But, alas, instead of treating this great army of young 
Londoners with pride and sympathy, the Board regard 
them with unconcealed jealousy and grudging dislike. 
They are twice as many as those who are in the Church 
schools; so much the worse for them. They must be made 
to suffer for not attending Church schools. They repre- 
sent the rival concern, the hated shop on the other side 
of the street, and they must expect no more than they get. 

CUTS OFF PIANOS AND SWIMMING-BATHS. 

The moment the result of last election was declared, a 
Church schoolmaster exclaimed exultantly to a Board 
teacher that there would soon be short work made of all 
the kindergarten, the pianos, the swimming-baths, and all 
the rest. As soon as the Board met it set to work with 
almost savage glee, and proceeded toreverse the humaneand 
liberal policy of its predecessor. Resolutions were passed 
rescinding the decisions of the previous Board in relation 
to pianos and swimming-baths. There is not a single 
first-rate voluntary school which attempts to teach with- 
out a piano. It is necessary not for teaching the children 
to play Mozart and Becthoven, for that was a pious fib 
of the Church party, by which they seem to have deceived 
even Mr. Labouchere, but for the purposes of drilling, 
marching, gymnastics, and maintaining order and dis- 
cipline in theschool. But that which the Church teacher 
finds indispensable was denied to the Board teacher, 
and that avowedly because he was a teacher supported 
by the ratepayer. It is difficult to conceive a more cruel 
manifestation of the ruthlessness of the sectarian Step- 
mother. The policy in relation to swimming was the same. 
London stands on a great tidal river. It is the greatest 
seaport in the world. Very few of our children have a 
chance of learning to swim, and if they do not learn in 
childhood they seldom learn in after life. The former 
Board, in the interest alike of cleanliness and of the 
physical education of the scholars, sanctioned the con- 
struction of swimming baths in two crowded and dirty 
districts. The moment the Stepmother Board was in 
office it rescinded this resolution and issued peremptory 
orders that no swimming bath should be proceeded with 
in any school. Cleanliness used to be said to be next to 
Godliness. It was reserved for the Stepmother to 
discover the virtue of dirtiness. 

THE POLICY OF PINCHPENNY. 

The case of the pianos and of the swimming baths is 
open, notorious, and admitted by all men. But there 
are many other matters hardly less serious of which the 
public knows nothing, although the teacher and the 
scholar alike are made to feel much. They are but small 
things in themselves. Taken separately they may even 
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appear unimportant; but their cumulative effect is very 
great. In every department of school administration the 
majority has contrived to create the impression of a niggard 
and grudging spirit. Whether it be in the allowance of 
postage stamps, or of stationery, in the apparatus for 
kindergarten, or the supply of desks and school books, in 
the provision of playgrounds, or the decoration of the 
walls, it is always the same story. Everywhere and 
always there is a policy of pinchpenny, a constant 
reminder of the desire of the majority to refuse to the 
children whatever they can legally withhold. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE SINGLE ROOM. 

The tender mercies of the Stepmother are cruel. To 
hundreds and thousands of the children who throng the 
overcrowded Board schools the schoolroom is the only 
place in which they have a chance of coming into contact 
with civilization. One hundred and thirty thousand of 
the inhabitants of this great city belong to families 
pigging together in a single room, enfeebled by disease, 
decimated by death, with no playground but the gutter. 
Dirt, disorder, and a constant and pervading sense of 
discomfort surround multitudes of the children from 
the moment they are damned into this world. It is 
only at school that for some hours every day they gain 
glimpses of a higher existence. Then they occupy school- 
rooms as clean as their homes are filthy, where order 
and neatness supersede the squalor and confusion of the 
crowded lair, which they call their home, they meet 
educated persons, they are in the atmosphere of humanity 
and of culture. It is for them another world. With all 
its defects and shortcomings the public school system of 
London constitutes the one redeeming feature in the 
hard and cheerless lot of the poor man’s child. 

THE WICKET GATE. 

Nor is it only in its blessed alleviation of the miseries 
and discomforts of their youth that the school offers the 
children of the London poor their chiefest boon. It is 
more important for its promise which it holds out of 
the permanent amelioration of his lot. The school 
is as the wicket-gate in Bunyan’s allegory through 
which the Pilgrim passes as he flees from the 
City of Destruction on his way to the Celestial City. If 
ever the social question is to be solved happily for the 
State, it must be by the education of the citizens of the 
future. Before each forlorn and wistful child who 
timidly makes his way for the first time to the infant 
school there stands a ladder, up the rungs of which, if he 
will but climb them, is a way of escape from the slough 
of despair in which he has been cradled. Amid a 
thousand shortcomings and neglects, the provision which 
society has made for the education of the children is 
almost the one sole and reassuring fact upon which the 
mind of the citizen can reflect with complacency and 
satisfaction. 

THE PEOPLE'S SCHOOL. 

The line of least resistance along which society must 
march to a better future lies through the People’s school. 
To improve the schools, to multiply their number, to 
render them easy of access, and to spare no means of 
making them attractive, are the first duties of all who care 
for their fellow-men. We cannot rebuild all the homes of 
the poor. Wecannot introduce light and love and culture 
into the caves of the slum-dweller. But we can make 
the school, which for half each day is the common home 
of the common child, bright and warm and pleasant, and 
full of all the stimulus and joy of the higher life. Here is 
the most fruitful field for human service, the place where 
the minimum of ontlay in effort and expenditure yields the 
maximum of return in present help and in future promise. 
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Hence it is that for the last three years every social 
reformer has looked with profound dissatisfaction and 
dismay upon the policy which has prevailed at the School 
Board. For that policy has been in tone and in spirit 
exactly the reverse of what it ought to be. The Board 
schools have been managed by 21 anti-School-Board 
majority. Everything lies in that ratal fact. The system 
of free public rate-supported unsectarian schools has 
been in the hands of men whose first thought has 
always been the interests of the sectarian voluntary 
schools with which they are electorally connected. 
They have starved the schools where 477,000 children are 
educated, not so much in order to save 2 decimal in the 
penny in the rates as to benefit their own schools, which 
can only accommodate 200,000 scholars. 

THE STARVING SCHOLARS. 

It is a cruel policy—an inhuman policy. Is there not 
starvation enough in the slums, that the Board must also 
introduce it ifitto the school? As long ago as 1890, a 
special sub-committee of the School Board reported that 
of the 340,000 children then attending the Board schools, 
110,000, or . one-third, had their fees remitted for 
poverty, 43,000 of whom are returned by the teachers 
as “habitually attending school in want of food,” 
For 19,000 of these, voluntary effort in some form 
or another provided some sustenance; but 25,000 left 
school day by day, and every day, without a crust. 
We may assume that the same proportion still pre- 
vails, and that they number one child in every eight, 
or nearly fifty thousand in all, who attend the Board 
schools “habitually in want of food.” For this vast 
army of hungry little ones education is practically 
impossible. You cannot teach to any purpose a starving 
child. How to supply the indispensable minimum of 
food to this miserable mass of suffering children was the 
problem of all others the most pressing which lay before 
the Board. But instead of solving it, or even trying to 
solve'it, they have starved the schools as if to keep them 
in harmony with the starvation of the scholars, and have 
endeavoured to atone for neglecting the material needs of 
the children by discussing ad infinitum the mysterious 
doctrine of the nature of the Blessed Trinity ! 

SHIVERING IN THE SCHOOLS. 

It is impossible to think without a shudder of that 
foodless multitude, and to think that owing to the apathy 
of the electors three years ago the lot of these little 
sufferers has’ been made worse. The Board, we may be 
told, cannot supply food to sucha host. But it might 
supply warmth. The children may have to starve at 
home, they ought not to be left to shiver in the schools. 
Over and over again, in division after division, the Board 
has been officially condemned for not providing sufficient 
warmth. - Heating apparatus costs money, and Board 
schools must be run on the cheap. ‘So the children shiver 
in schoolrooms where the thermometer marks 40 and 
45 degrees. Was there ever a more ghastly way of 
demonstrating devotion to the schools of the Church than 
this cheap and easy method of. punishing the scholars of 
the Board:? 

As it is with fires so it is with books, with hat pegs, 
with apparatus of all kinds, with all the little things the 
due supply of which is essential to the good working of a 
school. Wherever the Board can skimp it skimps the 
necessaries of school life. Of course it is not meant that 
no books are supplied, that no schools are warmed, that 
eyerything is refused. If so the schools would not be 
running. But what is asserted is that wherever an 
opportunity has arisen for choosing between a stingy and 
a generous mode of treating the Board schools, the 
Board has been stingy, and has always subordinated the 
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welfare of its own scholars to the interests, real or 


imaginary, of the schoolsof the Church. It has done this 
naturally, because the present majority'can never be other 
than the Stepmother of the Board schools. 

CRAMPED PLAYGROUNDS. 

If the churlish parsimony of the Board has crippled 
the efficiency of its schools, it was hardly to be expected 
that they would do anything to remedy the great and cry- 
ing grievance of the lack of adequate playgrounds. There 
are few more pitiful sights than to see the smaller 
children huddled together like sheep in a yard without 
space in which to play, waiting in dull helplessness till 
school is resumed and they can take their places once 
more at their overcrowded desks. Ground is dear in 
London and child-life is cheap. Health suffers, but 
what is that to a tenth of a penny in the pound? 
Besides, if the Board scholars had room in which to 
stretch their legs in play, it would, in Mr. Riley’s classic 
phrase, “temper as it were the knife which is held 
to our throats,” for the People’s school is held by the 
Denominationalists to be “the very weapon of our own 
destruction.” 

WHAT THE CITIZENS SHOULD RFALISE. 

All this policy of the Stepmother is only possible 
because the London elector has never adequately 
realised the actual facts, the hard and stern realities 
of the lives of.the poor scholars. If it were possible 
but to confront every citizen with the spectacle of these 
“puny, pale-faced, scantily-fed and badly-shod, these 
small and feeble folk, sitting damp and chill on the 
school benches,” there would be no need for further 
argument or appeal. If the comfortable and well-fed 
citizen could but feel for one single day what each of the 
50,000 scholars feel who come to school habitually in 
want of food, it would not be with discussions of abstract 
theology that the time of the Board would be occupied. If 
we can but get the thin and pale-faced hungry child to the 
front, the stingy Stepmother would disappear, snowed 
under, to use an expressive American phrase, by the 
ballot papers of an indignant electorate. It is because 
the poor child is silent and unseen that he shivers in the 
schoolroom and starves in the street. Long ago Mrs. 
Browning asked :— 

Do you hear the children weeping and disproving, 

Oh, my brothers, what you preach ? 
And it was not until she had made the nation hear the 
ery of the children that factory legislation becam« 
possible. If we could but make London hear to-day the 
ery of the hungered child as he shivers in the school, the 
ruleof the Stepmother would become impossible now and 
for evermore. 

II.—THE TEACHERS. 


There are nearly 8,000 teachers under the London 
School Board. Upon their zeal and their devotion 
depends our hope for the redemption of the next 
generation. They are the secular clergy, the teaching 
friars of our time, more numerous than the parsons, and 
far more closely and directly in contact with the actuali- 
ties of life. 

THE SECULAR CLERGY OF LONDON. 

Into their presence are driven, day by day, by 
the beneficent scourge of the atténdance officer, the 
children of the city. The universal compulsion of the 
law makes. no exception. The schoolmaster has to 
enter into close human relations with the child of 
the harlot and the thief, to put the school book 
into the hand of the beggar’s son, and to teach 
his. letters to the infant of the slum. They see 
day by day unfolded before them the tear-stained 
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THE STORY OF A STINGY STEPMOTHER. 


record of the poverty of the people. Electors by 
the scores of thousand seeing none of it care so little as 
to grudge the trouble of voting. But these men and 
these women, told off to held the gap in the cause of 
civilisation and humanity, have the whole grim question 
in constant hand grips. Every teacher on an average 
knows personally forty or fifty children, of whom at 
least a dozen are so poor that they could not have 
paid the school fees, and half-a-dozen are habitually 
in want of food. Imagine the position of these men 
and women confronting all this, day after day every 
day in the year, and knowing there ;is no end to 
it; that when one squad of squalid scholars pass 
on another set as squalid will take their place, but 
daily being consoled by the thought that possibly the 
little ragged regiment they have trained and drilled may 
be able to hold their own in the battle of life. If ever 
there was a body of men deserving sympathy and 
encouragement and support it is the teachers of the 
People’s schools. 
UNDERSTAFFING. 

Under the present Board the teachers have been made 
to feel at every turn that the more they improved the 
Board schools, the less they were thanked by the 


majority. The only boon which they have received 
at the hands of the present Board has been 
increased liberty to flog their recalcitrant pupils. 


That is to the good, no doubt; but it is nothing to 


the additional, burden which the skimping policy of the 
Board has imposed upon them. The teachers’ chief 
grievance is the fact that the schools are under-staffed. 
The reports of the inspectors afford abundant proof that 
their complaint is well founded. Again and again these 
responsible but independent officials have reported to the 
Education Department that the immense size of the 
crowded classes renders it practically impossible for the 
teacher to do justice to his pupils. What chance has one 
solitary girl with 70 infants to control and to teach in 
@ class-room, too small for any movement or play, 
to perform her task with any satisfaction to any one? 
Classes of 70, 80, 90, and in some cases 120, are not 
uncommon. With such a crowd, and a shifting crowd 
besides, no teacher can do his duty to the children. He 
cannot even learn their names. Instead of being able to 
establish personal relations with each pupil, he has to 
deal with them in a mass, His task becomes more or 
less perfunctory. From being a teacher who educates, 
he drivels into a crammer who has to pass so many 
scholars through so many standards, and that is the end 
of it. It is the very negation of efficient education. 
And education that is. not efficient is a mere wasie of 
money and of time. 
SWEATING IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Not only are the teachers harassed by excessively 
large classes, but they have to suffer from the over- 
crowded state of their schools. The Board, persisting in 
its policy of refusing to supply the schools needed by the 
increased population, has of necessity led to the over- 
crowding of the schools which they inherited from their 
predecessors, The result is that in some cases eighty 
children are crowded into class-rooms built to hold sixty, 
the air becomes fcetid, the scholars become dull, and the 
teacher suffers both in mind and body. 

As a consequence of this systematic sweating of the 
teachers, the more advanced subjects, such as shorthand, 
French, and mechanics, were of necessity dropped in the 
higher standard schools. The education of the people 
suffered, but the Board continued to exact its full tale 
of clerical labour from its hirelings. In a multitude of 
little things the teacher has been made to feel that he is 
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a mere cog in an overdriven and overweighted machine, 
rather than the respected member of an honourable 
profession. 

Trifles, such as the refusal of postage stamps necessary 
to notify cases of infectious disease, or to report the 
absence of deserters to their parents, are small in them- 
selves, but they all accentuate the general feeling of want 
of confidence. There is also among many of the best*and 
most earnest teachers a feeling that the Board would 
rather they did not do too much for their scholars. 
If a Board teacher slaves himself in the service of 
his scholars, looking after their welfare out of school 
as well as in it, he comes more or less across the 
clergyman of the parish. For if every inerease in the 
efficiency and attractiveness of the People’s school is to be 
regarded as an increased menace to the existence of the 
Church schools, it is obvious that a really zealous and 
enthusiastic teacher must be only one degree less odious 
to the majority than the school piano or the swimming 
bath. All this is of the devil, and tends to check the 
development of all that is best in the teacher, and to 
degrade hirh to the dead level of a mere machine. 

THE TEST ACT. 

The teachers have also been much aggrieved by the 
imnputations cast upon them by implication in the whole 
of the discussion upon the famous Cireular. They have, 
naturally enough, regarded the attack of the majority 
upon the compromise as a reflection upon their loyalty, 
and they see with unfeigned alarm the attempt to 
establish a Test Act for the exclusive detriment of 
the School Board teacher. The importance of the 
Circular seems to me to have been immensely exagge- 
rated, but what is not easy to exaggerate is the feeling 
of irritation and of resentment which the discussion 
has raised among those whose conduct the Circular 
was intended to direct. At this time of day theo- 
logical tests are regarded as an anachronism everywhere 
outside the Church, and even in the Church they have 
been gradually relaxed until they are more nominal 
than real. It is asserted that the provision for the release 
of teachers pleading conscientious objections deprives this 
Circular of its character as a test. But it is forgotten 
that this provision only applies to the teacher already in 
the service of the Board. In all new appointments, the 
Circular is a public intimation that no Agnostic, no 
Unitarian, or a Jew need apply. Mr. Diggle at least is 
in a position to know what the majority mean to do, and 
his declared opinion is that it would be henceforth 
“erossly dishonest for any Unitarian or Agnostic to 
apply for employment under the Board.” Henceforth, 
therefore, if the present majority is re-elected, we may 
take it, no Unitarian, Jew, or Agnostic will be eligible 
as masters or assistant masters or pupil teachers under 
the London School Board. 

TAXING THE TEACHERS. 

The teachers have also to complain that while the 
burden of teaching has been made heavier by the loss of 
the pianos, insult has been added to injury by the resolu- 
tion that pianos may be supplied “on condition that 
the cost of the instrument be provided by the teachers 
of the school.” The spectacle of the School Board of the 
wealthiest city in the world saddling its own teachers 
with the duty of provtding pianos, indispensable for 
teaching the children, at their own cost, is a signifi- 
cant commentary on Board Schools administered by 
anti-School Board men. Unfortunately, this is by no 
means an isolated instance of the same policy. In 
numberless cases the teachers provide dinners at their 
own expense for the scholars whom they see cowering 
foodless at dinner-time in the schoolroom or the play- 
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ground, This assuredly is not a tax which ought to be 
thrown upon the teacher. It is enough for a master to 
teach; he ought not to be required to feed his pupils. 

But human nature has in it something essentially 
human, and when teachers are confronted with the 
visible, palpable, incarnate evidence of hunger among 
their scholars, their heart goes out to the little ones, nor 
ean they be confined by any hard and fast regulations of 
Boards or departments. They see with their own eyes 
what most of us only read of. The whole grim tragedy 
of lite among the very poor is constantly in progress in 
the narrow but crowded stage in which they play their 
arduous part. 

THE STORY OF LITTLE WATTIE. 

Take for instance the case of little Wattie. 

Little Wattie was a pale-faced delicate little lad in one 
of the Board schools in the North-East Division. His 
father had been injured by one of the vestry dust-carts, 
his mother went out to work at the steam laundry, 
When Wattie left the house for school in the morning 
he could not return till evening as there was no one 
at home. Sometimes he had a little dinner, some- 
times not. In winter time he asked and obtained leave 
of the teacher to remain in the school at dinner-time. 
Winter came on; the number of children staying in 
school on a dinner-hour increased. They romped as even 
hungry children will, and in their play they broke a 
pane. To punish this offence they were forbidden to 
remain in school in future except at lesson time, and the 
homeless ones wandered dinnerless in the snow and 
slush until afternoon school began. ‘Their case was 
similar to that of thousands, but it told heavily on little 
Wattie, whose clothes were thin and threadbare, and 
who had not enough to eat. Shortly after the edict had 
gone for the closing the school, it was evident that some- 
thing was the matter with Wattie. His wan _ little 
face became pinched and drawn, and he walked with 
an evident limp. He had a pain in his leg, he 
said—it was cold, he thought, but who could tell ? 
The limp became worse, the pain increased, but still 
he struggled to school. For poor Wattie it was the 
only home-like place he had in the daytime, and although 
that failed him at midday it was better than nothing. 
So even when the pains in his leg were so bad that his 
teacher had to carry the little fragile form upstairs and 
downstairs, he persisted in attending school. When 
school closed in the morning his teacher carried him 
downstairs and turned him out to hang about shivering 
in the playground waiting for the hours to pass when 
school would recommence and he could ones more take 
his seat at his desk. Then when the doors opened the 
teacher would take the shivering little fellow in his arms 
and carry him upstairs to the class-room. 

Wattie got worse and worse, and one morning his teacher 
was told that he could not come that day, he was in the 
hospital. The cold which had struck him had developed 
into rheumatic fever. His teacher visited him in the 
hospital, cheering up his little heart with an occasional 
orange, telling him stories, and bringing him pictures. 
For between Wattie and his teacher a strong tie of love 
and sympathy had grown up, and the teacher cared for 
little Wattie, as his mother could not do, for the hours 
at the laundry were long, and when she came home she 
was almost deadbeat, and had still a great deal to do. 
But no mothering could save the poor child from the 
consequences of insufficient food and exposure to the 
eold. He grew worse, and not even the weak smile with 
which he welcomed his teacher could hide the fact that 
for him there was no hope—perhaps, considering all 
things, it would be better to say no danger of recovery. 
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At last a day came when it was evident little Wattie 
was sinking fast. A message was sent to his mother at 
the laundry that she must come at once if she would see 
her boy again. She applied for leave. Her employer 
said he was very sorry, but work must be done, the 
laundry could not wait. If she left he must put another 
in her place, and she need not return. Then if so she 
must starve and the little home must be broken up, 
Poor Wattie! But Wattie’s father and mother would 
have to live after he was gone. So his mother went on 
with her Jaundrying, and alone in the great hospital 
little Wattie died. 

Shortly after his teacher hurried to see his little friend. 
It was too late. All that was left of his scholar lay 
beneath the coverlet of the little bed. The wan face was 
no paler in death than in life, but the smile was gone. 
And as the teacher knelt by the bedside the hot passionate 
tears coursing down his cheeks, his whole heart seemed 
to choke in his throat and as he bent over the wasted 
form on which pain, disease and want had done their 
worst, he groaned aloud, “Oh God! Oh God!” but it 
was as much an imprecation as a prayer. Poor Wattie! 

Wattie is at rest in his narrow grave. But there area 
thousand little Watties toiling towards death along the 
dolorous way of privation and disease, with no one to care 
for them, no one to help them, no one to love them, but 
their teacher. And their teachers do it—do it with pity- 
ing heart and with the enthusiasm of loving humanity. 
And in the midst of this divine service the Board, which 
should have been their stimulus and their stay, has 
nothing better to do further than to pile up burdens 
which are grievous to be borne, and when they ask for 
relief they are given a circular containing Mr. Riley’s 
definition of the threefold nature of Almighty God! 


ITI.—LONDON. 


If the first question which the electors should ask 
themselves is how the policy of the School Board affects 
the children, and the second how it affects the teachers, 
the third question should be how it affects London ? 
For London is a distinct entity. The greatest city of 
the world is slowly acquiring self-consciousness. No 
longer as an amorphous conglomeration of a dozen 
contiguous wildernesses of brick and mortar, London is 
becoming a city to her citizens, who are beginning at 
last to regard her with civic pride. And London is a 
city of which we may all well be proud, although it is 
not less true it is one of which we have only too good 
reason to be ashamed. But whether we exult and glory 
in her grandeur or are abashed and humiliated by the 
thought of her squalor and her sin, London is ever 
present with us. And now that we are to elect the 
Educational Parliament for London, let us see then that 
we return one worthy of the great city whose future 
citizens are now attending school. 

THE BOARD AND THE GREAT CITY. 

One of the charges which may be alleged against the 
present School Board is that the majority are absolutely 
devoid of any civic pride. Not a speech, not a note, has 
ever betrayed the faintest glimmering of an aspiration 
to make the People’s schools of London worthy of the 
name and fame and imperial position of the capital of the 
British Empire. London, as Lord Beaconsfield said, is 
the key of India. It is the key of many other things 
nearer home. Her County Council being worthily chosen 
from among the most upright and public-spirited of 
her citizens, has achieved a success all the more bril- 
liant because it was totally unexpected. It is not too 
much to say that there is not an English-speaking 
city in the whole world where the example of the 
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County Council of London is not one of the strongest 
supports of the municipal reformer and a constant 
encouragement and incentive to the cause of labour. 
But the present School Board, instead of emulating this 
distinguished record, has chiefly busied itself in defacing 
and abusing the great compromise by which men like 
Samuel Morley, W. H. Smith and Professor Huxley 
solved the religious difficulty nigh a quarter of a century 
since. In fact it would hardly be unjust to say that 
whatever regard it may have had for the children, 
whatever thought it may have taken for the teacher, or 
whatever pride it may have in London, all these things 
have been as dust in the balance compared with its one 
all-absorbing pre-occupation, that of crippling and de- 
grading the People’s schools in order to prevent them 
competing to advantage with the schools of the Church. 
A LESSON FROM PARIS. 
Londoners who are coming to be proud of London will, 
itis to be hoped, make short work with any and every 

ty which does not avow its determination to make 

ndon the leading city in the world in matters of educa- 
tion, as it has long been in point of magnitude, and as it 
has recently become in mattersof municipal administration. 
There is no need to go into the many points in which 
London lags behind the provincial capitals. I would 
rather turn the attention of the electors to one vital 
question in which London with all her Christianity and 
hilanthropy distinctly lags behind the Pagan city of 
aris. A very long step towards the humanising of 
London will have been taken if the coming elections 
should return a majority pledged to treat the scholars 
habitually hungry from sheer want, at least as well in 
London as in Paris. 

The chairman of a Committee of Representative 
Managers of Board Schools who wrote the Peek prize 
essays on “Feeding School Children,” which were pub- 
lished in 1891, states that “in almost all populous 
countries where national education exists it has been 
found necessary to provide means of feeding the poorest 
school children, and that the physical and educational 
effect of the meals on these children has in all cases been 
excellent.” The first prize essay, written by Mr. Fred 
Allen, brings out very clearly the fact that the system 
which exists in Paris is the best in the world. What we 
want at the coming elections (far more than the abolition 
of the Circular, of which it would be better to say nothing 
the moment the majority that issued it is destroyed) is the 
adoption of some such system as that prevailing in Paris 
to provide for the feeding of the 50,000 dinnerless children 
in the People’s schools. 

FEEDING THE HUNGRY SCHOLARS. 

The principles on which the Paris system are founded 
are very simple. In 1880 the Municipal Council passed 
a resolution backed by a vote of £19,000 per annum that 
meals should: be provided free for all scholars known to 
be poor. In 1882 a School Fund Society was established 
in every district. These School Fund Societies ought to 
be established in London. They are admirable institu- 
tions, and one such society would do more for real 
religion than a thousand Circulars excluding Agnostics 
and Unitarians and Jews from teaching in the schools. 
Their formation is on this wise. The mayor and the 
council, the local judge and chief inspector are ex-officio 
members of the Society, for in Paris education is a branch 
of the municipal service. To these officials are joined as 
many persons as care to subscribe to the funds of the 
Soeiety. The Society meets formally once in six months, 
but the actual work is done by its Executive Council of 
31, composed of 11 official and 20 private members, 
which meets once a month and transacts business in 
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three committees:—(1) Feeding, 14 members, (2) Clothing, 
10, and (3) Holidays, 7. 
SCHOOL FUND SOCIETIES. 

The work which these School Fund Societies have 
done is thus described by Mr. Allen: — 

In connection with the schools, they have established dining 
rooms, called canteens; but this forms only a small part of 
their work. They have created organisations for distributing 
clothing and boots, for providing medicines to the sick, and for 
taking care of such children as need it at--times when the 
parents are unable to look after them—i.e. on holidays, and 
between the termination of afternoon school and the parents’ 
return from work; to assist education, they have instituted 
holiday classes to study the fine arts, natural science, and 
industrial works; to promote physical development, they have 
formed battalions for drill; to encourage application, they 
have provided prizes and bursaries, as also school excursions, 
holiday trips and fétes; to benefit the sick, they have founded 
homes in the country; to promote welfare in after life,they 
have organised classes for instruction in cutting out and 
making up clothing; and to encourage habits of prudence, 
they have opened school savings banks. 

Could anything be more admirable? What have we 
approaching to this in London ? 

HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS. 

Compare the following description of the systematic 
way with which the Parisian system works with the 
haphazard, petty, messy, fragmentary way in which our 
own system is carried on, and then let us ask ourselves 
whether Londoners cannot at this election rouse them- 
selves to a decision to bring this great city nearer to the 
Parisian standard of practical philanthropy. 

One half of the income of the School Fund Societies comes 
from private subscriptions, but most of this money is spent 
upon other things besides food. In one half of Paris the whole 
cost of the school canteens is borne by the rates. The Paris 
Municipality votes £18,000 a year for this purpose. The 
distribution of the food is thus effected :— 

The canteens are open for the scholars in all primary and 
infant schools for a mid-day meal of hot and wholesome 
food, those who are in a position to afford it paying for these 
meals, and the others being provided with them free om 
complying with certain prescribed conditions. The working 
of the system, therefore, is as follows:—At the begin- 
ning of each day’s school the teachers distribute. identical 
copper counters, having in the cases of some children 
previously received from their parents the requisite pay- 
ment, and in the cases of others seen their names appear 
on lists with which they have been provided. When the 
dinner hour arrives, the children present these counters 
and receive in exchange portions of food corresponding to 
the value they represent. The total value of the meal is 
fifteen centimes, and as it consists of three items—namely, 
soup, meat and vegetables, each “portion” is of the value 
of five centimes, and may be had separately, provided 
that not less than two are taken. A paying child, there- 
fore, to take the whole dinner, must be provided with 
counters representing fifteen centimes, or about 14d. and 
cannot have a meal at a less cost than a penny; whereas, 
in the case of children admitted without payment, the 
child is provided, according to the necessity of its case. 
with counters representing either one-third, two-thirds, 
or the whole value of the meal. Some of the children, there- 
fore, have an entirely free meal, and others only an assisted 
one, according to the judgment of the committee. 

In some cases the addition has been made of gratuitously 
distributing portions of bread before the commencement of 
school to those whose parents are too poor to provide them 
with breakfast before leaving home; and, last year (188%). 
the Caisse des Ecoles of Montmartre went even further, and 
made a free distribution of hot soup at eight o’clock in the 
morning to children coming from homes of this description. 

Thus we have a realised ideal actually carried out in 
daily practice within eight hours of the School Board 
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Offices on the. Victoria Embankment. What we have 
now to do is to fill these offices with men who will wipe 
away the reproach from London of failing to feed the 
fifty t’ ousand starving children whom she makes believe 
to educate. 


IV.—‘ IF CHRIST CAME.” 


If Christ came to London and saw these little ones 
“habitually attending school in want of food” in the 
granary of the world, if He saw them crowded in class- 
rooms hot and stuffy in summer and insufficiently warmed 
in winter, if He’saw them without playgrounds in which 
to run, or shelter in which to warm themselves; does 
any one think that He would have concerned Himself 
chiefly or at all about enforcing upon teachers a definition 
as to His own place in the Trinity? And if He would 
not have done this, why should we aspire to be more 
Christian than Christ? 

If we follow His example and set a little child in the 
midst of the electoral arena, and allow ourselves to be 
guided by the needs of that least of those His brethren, 
we shall not find ourselves wandering in the By-path 
meadows of Trinitarian controversy. 

Real faith is perishing from amongst men because its 
custodians wrangle about the husks until men forget the 
kernel. And what is that kernel for the lack of which 
the world is perishing? It is a realising sense of the 
love of a living God. But the bitterness and the badness 
of the human lot sours the heart until it blots out, or seems 
to blot out, the love of God from the world, 

For God’s possible is taught by His world’s loving, 
And the children doubt of each. 

The more love we bring into the administration of our 
schools, the more possible, nay the more inevitable, must 
it be that the children will believe in God. Circulars 
and resolutions may secure the parrot-like repetition of 
formulas. A living faith in a living God can only be 
eommunicated by those whose hearts God has touched 
with the passion of compassion and the devotion of love. 
Faith if sufficiently real renders sin impossible, but that 
faith eannot be imparted by machinery—excepting, of 
course, that kind of faith which is referred to when the 
Apostle James wrote: “The devils also. believe and 
tremble.” But “ Vote for the Policy of the Stepmother 
and the Faith of the Devil!” is not likely to be a 
popular cry even in the closest clerical coteries, 

The pending election affords Christians a good oppor- 
tunity of rebutting the charge often urged against them 
that they care more for splitting hairs over metaphysical 
subtleties than for doing good. Why not declare a 
Truce of God over the Circular and get to work to 
feed the children? ‘I'he majority on the present Board 
inserted the word Christian before religion in the com- 
promise. Let it stay there, and let us only be careful 
that our religion is Christian in spirit even if it be 
Jewish or Agnostic in its formule. The Circular has been 
issued by the present majority. If we defeat the majority, 
why worry about its Circular? It will have perished, 
and with it will have vanished its resolutions and its 
circulars—whirled down the abyss of past time with all 
the Babel of yesterday’s gossip or the bellowing of 
clamorous mobs, equaly unremembered and equally 
unfruitful. No doubt those who are hot with the passions 
of the strife will long to do with the Circular as the 
Royalists after the Restoration dealt with the ashes of 
the Regicides. But that is unnecessary. Stone dead has 
no fellow, and stone dead will that Circular be when the 
majority which gave it birth is hurled into oblivion. Such 
a policy would commend itself to the great majority of 
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Londoners who are sick and tired of theological wrangie, 
Let us drop all talk of the Circular and get to business, 
It is only one degree less mischievous to worry that 
mouldy bone in the interests of liberty than it was to fling 
it into the arena.in the interests of orthodoxy. For us 
there is the living present and the 50,000 children who 
are “habitually attending school in want of food.” 

It is not the will of our Futher in heaven that one of 
these little ones shall perish. But perishing they are 
daily, if not by His will, then by laws and customs 
of man’s devising. No longer will it suffice to console 
for all the hideous and preventable injustice of human 
lots to draw great drafts on the Bank of Heaven, 
Even on the system on which this celestial finance 
was based the expedient was faulty, for most of these 
unfortunates being doomed to sin and vice by their 
fatal environment had as little chance of heaven in 
the next world as they have of being Lord Mayor in 
this. But the time has come for electing a School 
Board whose members will see to it, that the will of our 
Heavenly Father that none of these little ones shail 
perish, is executed here in London by those who profess 
to love and serve Him. There is a familiar song in an 
American hymnal which rings ‘in my ears as I pen the last 
words of this “Story of the Stingy Stepmother.” It begins— 

Two babes were born in the self-same town, 
On the very same bright day, 

They laughed and cried in their mother’s arms, 
In the very self-same way. 

And both seemed pure and innocent 
As falling flakes of snow; 

But one of them lived in the terraced house, 
And one in the street below. 


The little ones grew up; but the difference of station 
made itself felt, for “one had curls brushed smooth and 
round and oue had tangled hair,” and still later, when 
womanhood had dawned the gulf was still greater, “ for 
one was smiling a happy bride, the other had eare and 
woe.” At last 

Two women lay dead in the self same town, 
And one had tender care: 
The other was left to die alone 
On her pallet so thin and bare, 
One had many to mourn her loss, 
For the other few tears would flow: 
For one had lived in the terraced house 
And one in the street below. 
The conclusion of the story draws an old-world moral :— 
If Jesus who died for rich and poor 
In wondrous holy love 
Took both the sisters in His arms, 
And earried them above; 
Then all the. difference vanished quite, 
For in Heaven none would know 
Which of them lived in the terraced house 
And which in the street below. 

The ideal which shines clear and bright before every 
real follower of this “ Jesus who died for rich and poor,” 
is to elect a School Board that will do what is possible 
to bring about such changes that in the People’s. schools 
at least between the child of the poorest and the child 
of the richest none would know— 

Which of them lived in the terraeed house 
And which in the street below. 

This practical little piece of Christian socialism mig'tt 
well be the watchword of the citizens of London at the 
coming election. If it is taken up with fuller earnestness 
and pressed home to the heart of every elector, the rule 
of the Stingy Stepmother will vanish away, and the piace 
that suffered it will know it no more for ever. 
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OUR MONTHLY PARCEL OF BOOKS. 


—_—>____ 
EAR MR. SMURTHWAYT,—By the time you —after Miss Cobbe’s autobiography, which I have dealt 
receive this we shall be in the thick of the pub- with at length elsewhere —is Mr. Froude’s “ Life 
lishing season, and the next parcel I send you is nd Letters of Erasmus,” the fruit of lectures 
likely to be of somewhat swollen dimensions. Not that I delivered at Oxford in 1893 and 1534. “The best 
description of the state of Europe in the age im- 


should say that the autumn lists are so full of interest as 
one might expect. Many reasons have combined to 
prevent any great show of energy on the part of the 

ublishers; and yet there will be an average output of 

oks of interest and value. Already, even, things are 
“moving.”  ‘ Business is looking up,” say the booksellers. 
Nothing has appeared, however, to dispossess Mr. Hall 
Caine’s “ Manxman ” of its place at the head of the list 
of best-selling-books :— 

The Manxman. By Hall Caine. 

The Ebb-Tide. By R. L, Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 

Holfa Hero. By Anthony Hope. 

i: Green Carnation. 

Fur and Feather Series: The Grouse. 

Memoirs of the Empress Eugénie, with Anecdotes of the 
Courts of Navarre and Malmaison. By Madame Duerest. 


“The Ebb Tide,” the joint work of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson and his stepson, has a close kinship in plot and 
atmospliere to “The Wrecker,” and a feeling of sus- 
tained horror and physical effort. From the moment 
when you are introduced to the three 
the book, on the beach of Papeete, where they were 
suffering in hunger and discomfort, for no page does the 
sensation of destiny and impending catastrophe loose its 
hold. One gets it at the moment when Robert Herrick 
determines that he has at last reached that stage in the 
life of the broken man when suicide is his only manly 
refuge; we get it at the very next moment, when, 
interrupted, he is tempted by Davis, the ship’s 
captain, to the enterprise which so nearly proves their 


tuin; and we get it again when, ship’s captain and 
cockney-clerk reeling in drunkenness, Herrick just 
succeeds in averting the peril of the squall. And over 
all this sensation and ever-increasing horror is the 


glamour of the South Seas, the witchery which in “ The 
Wrecker” and in “ Beach of Falésa” we have learned 
to love. But that the story becomes less convine- 
ing, less powerful, once the adventurers are landed 
upon the mysterious island, there can be no question. 


Attwater, its proprietor, is a character too reminiscent of 


methods of ‘ Guy Livingstone” to be welcome in a romance 
bearing Mr. Stevenson’s name. But with this exception 
the characters are excellent. One is used in the 


books of the author of “ Kidnapped” to the omission of 


feminine interest (“ He looks upon women as so many 
girls in a boys’ game,” says Mr. Henry James), but here 
no petticoat so much as flutters. Herrick, however, and 
Davis, and Huish, the broken cockney clerk, are all live 
men. Huish indeed is a creation. When he stands up, 
forty feet from Attwater, with the bottle of vitriol in his 


hand, waiting for an opportunity to throw, the reader 


gasps with excitement. 

Of important contributions to history the month has 
been sterile, if we except the publication in Paris of 
Lord Wolseley’s “Le Déclin et la Chute de Napoléon” 
through the house of M. Paul Ollendorff. Mr, Unwin has 
added, however, to his invaluable series, ‘‘ The Story of 
the Nations,’ a volume on Venice, no less interest- 
ing or léSs competent than its predecessors. In biogra- 
phy, the most important of the month’s publications 


heroes of 


mediately preceding the Reformation will be found,” 
says Mr. Froude, “ in the correspondence of Erasmus,” so 
that you can see that the book has a far more practical 
value than a careless reader might at first consider 
Biography of another kind is represented by Mr. Edwin 
Hodder’s “ John MacGregor (‘ Rob Roy’),” a very enter- 
taining and in many ways valuable life of the well-known 
missionary-canoeist. The narrative loses no whit of its 
interest at the practised hands of Mr. Hodder. The 
translation of Madame Ducrest’s “Memoirs of the 
Empress Eugénie” with its anecdotes of the courts 
of Navarre and Malmaison, is being talked about 
a good deal just now, although one would have 
thought that all who cared at all for such a book 
would have long ago have read it in the original. It makes 
a handsome appearance now, however. and you will be 
glad of the volumes. Mr. Gladstone’s recent article 
has sent Mrs. Besant’s Autobiography into a new and 
cheaper edition, but beyond this you will find no other 
biography in your box, unless you include under this 
head “My First Book,” a reprint of the autobio- 
graphical—* autobibliographical,” Myr. Zangwill’s word, 
is more descriptive-—chapters which various authors 
of note have recently contributed to the Jdler. 
‘They appear now with a short and delicate intro- 
duction by Mr. Jerome. Certainly the book is worth 
having, if only that every amateur in fiction may gain 
benefit by reading Mr. Stevenson’s own account of the 
writing of “ Treasure Island,” and Mr. James Payn’s and 
Mr. Walter Besant’s stories of their literary beginnings,— 
to say nothing of the articles of other prominent noveiists. 
Another book, not dissimilar, but more practical in its 
aim, is “ The Art of Writing Fiction,” a collection of the 
papers contributed by Mr. W. E. Norris, Mrs. Walford, 
Mr. Baring Gould, Mrs. Molesworth, and other more or 
less eminent practitioners in this branch of literature, to 
Atulanta. It is a neat, inexpensive little book, and should 
be of value. 

I do not often send you military books, but I do not 
think that you will grudge a corner of your shelves to a 
volume which has just been published by the Royal Engi- 
neers at Chatham, giving a summary of the voluminous 
German official report of the Franco-German War. It is 
translated from Major Scheibert’s condensation of the 
General Staff History of the War, and tells the whole story 
from first to last with the precision of a series of bulie- 
tins. The most valuable part of the book, however, is a col- 
lection of thirty-nine maps, giving the positions of the two 
armies in all the great battles. These maps render it 
invaluable for handy reference. Another war book of a 
very different character, but much more interesting 
reading, is Mr. Archibald Forbes’ story of the Russo- 
Turkish War, which is published under the title of 
“Czar and Sultan.” It is based on the war correspond- 
ence written at the time and to which Mr. Forbes con- 
tributed his full share. The story is told as if the 
events had happened in the life of a Scotch lad who 
followed the campaign, but that in no way militates from 
the value of the narrative, which is vivid, readable, and 
exciting from the first page to the last. 
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In view of the greatly increased interest which has 
been taken in all psychical subjects, I have sent you four 
books of very unequal merit. The first is the last 
number of the.“ Proceedings of the Psychical Research 
Society,” which contains the voluminous Report of 
Professor. Sidgwick’s Census of Hallucinations, based 
upon the recorded experience of no fewer than 17,000 
persons, You will be amazed at the immense amount of 
painstaking thought which has been bestowed upon the 
compilation of this Report. Since the publication of 
“The Phantasms of the Living,” it is the most monu- 
- mental piece of work that has proceeded from the 
investigations of the Psychical Research Society. Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick and his coadjutors are unanimous in 
their belief that the census established beyond all 
doubt ‘the fact that between the “deaths and appari- 
tions of a dying person, a connection exists which is 
not due to chance alone.” In this guarded formula 
they express their conviction that it is possible 
for. a person at the moment of death, if. not 
afterwards, to project an apparition of himself in such a 
fashion as to cause it to be seen by friends and relatives 
ata distance. If that is granted, so much follows that 
the controversy takes a new departure. You, my dear 
Smurthwayt, have long been sceptical upon the subject 
of apparitions of all kinds, but now you will please take 
it for granted that the objective reality of such spectral 
visitors may be considered as a proved fact, and therefore 
I shall increase your allowance of psychical literature of 
which, hitherto, I have been rather sparing. For a 
beginning of your psychical library I send you Mr. 
Podmore’s book on “ Apparitions and Thought Trans- 
ference,” which is the latest volume of the Contemporary 
Seience Series. In this compact little volume of some four 
hundred pages, Mr. Podmore, who is the most.sceptical of 
all psychical researchers, examines the evidence for tele- 
pathy. But even Mr. Podmore, you will see, is absolutely 
convinced as to the reality of telepathy, and he is unable 
to resist the inference that there are vast possibilities of 
- telepathic action as yet undiscovered. It is a better 
volume than I thought Mr. Podmore could have pro- 
duced, and forms:a very good handbook for the beginner 
who starts with an ingrained prejudice. on scientific 
grounds against spectral phenomena of all’ kinds. A book 
of a very different kind is Mr. Chalmers’ “ Spiritual Law 
and the Natural World.” It is rather too theological 
for your taste, but it is significant in many ways. For 
the author is filled with the idea’ that it is» possible 
to discover a scientific explanation of the workings of the 
spiritual law in the natural world, as Professor Drummond 
attempted to trace the workings of the natural law in the 
spiritual world. Mr. Chalmers’ book is a very significant 
amalgam of telepathy and theology, of hypnotism and 
miracle. His theory is that certain gifted mortals can 
hitch themselves on, so to speak, to the unseen, and 
thereby are put into communication with each other and 
other mortals, and with the invisible forces of the world. 
The results, which appear to be miracles, are nothing 
more than the working of the spiritual law in the natural 
world of which the seers and prophets of every age 
have been dimly able to perceive, but which is now 
about to pass into the surveyed realm of established 
fact. Another book, of a very different order, but one 
which it is necessary that you should have, in 
order to keep in touch with all sides of this con- 
troversy, is the “Spirit World,” by Florence Marryat. 
Jt is a kind of sequel to her previous publication, 
“‘ There is No Death.” Miss Marryat is better known as a 
novelist than a researcher, and although there may bea 
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large element of romance in her works there is also a 
substratum of truth, and no one can accuse her of sup- 
pressing evidence which brings her revelations into 
disrepute. 

“A Naturalist on the Prowl” is the title of another 
book which comes to us from India. The book is 
excellently illustrated. It is written by the author of 
the well-known books “ Behind the Bungalow ” and “ The 
Tribes on my Frontier,” which are now in their fourth 
and fifth editions. It describes the author’s experiences 
in the forests of the west coast of India. The frontis- 
piece is a novelty, being the instantaneous photograph of 
a python coiled round the body of a black-faced monkey, 
which it has just crushed to death. 

It is now nearly eighteen years since Mackenzic 
Wallace published his book on Russia. Since then by 
far and away. the best study of that great empire was 
M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu’s book in French, entitled 
“‘L’Empire des Tzars et les Russes.” It was published in 
French in 1882 «hd has just now been published in 
English. Both the Leroy Beaulieus are lucid and brilliant 
writers, and as Anatole’s book is the latest and most 
painstaking study of the Russian Empire that is to bo 
found in Western literature, you will be glad to know 
that it has been rendered accessible to the English reader. 

Last month you may have remembered seeing some 
reference to a ridiculous accusation against an American 
professor for encouraging anarchy by his writings. In 
order that you may form some idea of the ineffable 
stupidity of mankind, especially of the orthodox American 
individualist, I send you a book by the accused. Pro- 
fessor Ely’s ‘“‘ Socialism,” which has just been published in 
this country, you will find to be a painstaking and on the 
whole an extremely conservative examination of the 
theories of Socialism. When you have finished reading the 
book you will be simply lost in amazement that this man 
can be supposed to represerit the high-water mark of 
revolution and socialism in the United States. Professor 
Ely has trained many of the young professors who arc 
now teaching in the American universities, and his book 
on that ground is well worthy of consideration. Other- 
wise where politics are concerned two or three important 
blue-books have more or less taken up the field this 
month, but two valuable books have at least appeared 
which should be in every library which professes at all 
to deal. with political.and social questions. I refer to 
Lord Brassey’s “Papers and Addresses: Work and 
Wages” and to Mr. Benjamin Jones’s “ Co-operative 
Production”—this last being a lengthy work in two 
volumes. “ Recent Socialistic and Labour Legislation in 
New Zealand” is a pamphlet of great merit—that is 
why I send it you, whom I do not usually trouble with 
pamphlets, It is a paper by Dr. J. Murray Moore, of 
51, Canning Street, Liverpool, which gives the best, the 
most concise, and the most useful account I have yet 
come across of the sensible Socialism of our most pro- 
gressive colony. And a social work with an importance 
which at first its subjects would not lead us to suppose 
is Lady Jeune’s “ Lesser Questions,” a reprint, of course, 
of the articles which she has contributed to the reviews 
during the last few months, 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s collection of essays, “Sorrow 
and Song,” is, I think, the most important volume of 
literary criticism the month has brought us. In one 
of the papers indeed, the first, that on Heine, Mr. Kerna- 
han has as wise words to say on the “plurality of 
Heine’s personality” as have been written. In all, the 
book contains but five papers—on Heine, Rossetti, Mrs. 
Moulton, Robertson of Prighton, and Philip Bourke 
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Marston—no one of which has any great length. 
But Mr. Kernahan has so suggestive and thoughtful 
@ pen, so excellent an insight into the realities and 
underlying methods of his subjects’ work, that each 
makes up in depth what it lacks in length. With one 
exception these subjects are poets; all are writers who 
have either lived or expressed in their work an infinity 
of sorrow and mental agony. And it is this common 
trait in their characters which gives Mr. Kernahan his 
keynote. “A Dead Man’s Diary” and “The Book of 
Strange Sins” have shown how ably he can deal with 
the subtle mental gloom, the constant sadness which 
finds such consistent expression in the works of all 
the writers he has chosen. 
A second series of Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s “ Eigh- 
teenth Century Vignettes ” 
is also sure to win a 
large number of readers, 
of readers who often care, 
I fear, far less for Mr. 
Dobson’s subjects than for 
the distinguished and 
charming manner in which 
he himself treats them, the 
subjects which he loves so 
well. Most of the papers 
of course have already 
made their appearance in 
the magazines. And here, 
perhaps, I may mention 
another book of eighteenth- 
century interest—a collec- 
tion of the majority of 
Hogarth’s works in a single 
folio volume, and on the 
whole very creditably exe- 
cuted. Most people, 
however, would gladly 
dispense with the moral- 
isings which accompany 
each engraving. Surely if 
ever a painter told his own 
lesson clearly and in no 
ambiguous language, that 
painter was Hogarth. An- 
other little book you will 
find, which has its interest, 
jboth as literary criticism 
and as a practical treatise 
on its subject, is Mr. Wil- 
liam Jolly’s “Ruskin on 
Education: Some Needed 
but Neglected Elements.” 

In educational literature 
the month is, naturally, 
very generous. I would especially commend to you for the 
use of your children a handbook on the “ Making of the 
Body,” by Mrs. Barnett. Itisa children’s book of anatomy 
and physiology for the home and the school. It is written 
in popular style, and you yourself may find it useful to run 
through, for it isso very lucid and so admirably illustrated 
by homely metaphor and scientific diagram. 

Another book which has also to do with health, although 
of a very different description, is Mr. Tanner’s “ Physical 
Culture for Women and Children without Apparatus.” 
It gives an easy method for preserving health and strength 
without apparatus, on the Ling-Swedish system, by 
fifteen minutes’ morning exercise. It is a little book of 
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only twenty-eight pages, but it prescribes a complete 
course of gymnastic exercise which you can perform 
without apparatus in your own bedroom. I send 
the third volume of Mr. W. H. Low’ s “ Intermediate 
Text Book of English Literature,” dealing with the period 
between 1660 and 1798, and two new volumes of the 
useful series of Present Day Primers—Professor Sayce’s 
“Primer of Assyriology,” and Mr. Girdlestone’s “ How 
to Study the English Bible,” an exceedingly useful 
and lucid little guide. In “Ponds and Rock Pools,’’ 
Mr. Scherren has produced a book which, studied during 
the winter, will be of use when the warm weather comes 
again. Illustrations help to the identification of the 
different species treated of. 
And another book of na- 
tural history which I can 
unreservedly praise is Mr. 
Fleming’s edition of 
Schwarz’s “The Horse: 
Its External and Internal 
Organisation.” Its arrange- 
mentis very ingenious. One 
first gets a picture of 
the horse, which folds 
back and exposes its ner- 
vous system. That in its 
turn gives place to the 
skeleton, and that to its 
absolute interior — its 
intestines, liver, ete., all of 
which, where necessary, 
are moveable. These dia- 
grams.are very well col- 
oured and clearly named, 
and it would be difficult 
to present a clearer idea 
of the horse’s anatomy. 

The literature of religion 
and theology has received 
no more important addi- 
tions during the month 
than the Ven. Archdeacon 
Sinclair’s “ Words to the 
Laity,” a collection of 
papers and addresses on 
subjects of contemporary 
ecclesiastical controversy, 
and Mr Stopford Brooke's 
“God and Christ,” a eo!- 
lection of sermons preache:| 
in Bedford Chapel, and all 
of which have already 
made an appearance as 
pamphlets issued by the 
Unitarian Association. 
Two of the most impor- 
tant and interesting deal with “Reasons of Secession 
from the Church of England.” 

In miscellaneous literature nothing is more interesting 
and more indicative of the change which has come over 
the sphere of women’s work and of the close bonds which 
now knit England and the United States together than 
the appearance of Miss Elizabeth Banks’s “‘ Campaigns 
of Curiosity.” Miss Banks is a Chicago girl who made a 
sensation by the publication in the Sunday Sun of her 
experiences as an amateur housemaid. That series of 
articles finds a place in the present volume with others 
no less interesting and, in their own way, valuable, For 
instance, she went as a flower-girl and then as a laundry 
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hand, in which last capacity she gained opportunities for 
good “copy” not easily to be excelled. The book has 
many portraits of Miss Banks in her different réles, I 
have selected that to reproduce which shows her in the 
fascinating costume of a washerwoman. Miss Banks is 
a smart girl who takes pains and tries hard to learn 
her facts at first hand. Here, too, I may mention that 
the Religious Tract Society has added to its Pen and 
Pencil Series a volume on Bohemia—the real Bohemia, 
whose capital is Prague—by Mr. J. Baker, illustrated in 
the usual excellent way; and that you will also finda 
new and cheap edition of Mr. Walter Besant’s “London ” 
—a-volume admirably suited to form a prize for a 
London boy. Another “ miscellaneous” book is “ Queen 
Victoria’s Dolls,” an amplification, with coloured plates, 
of the articles which Miss Low contributed to the Strand 
Magazine. 

Besides “The Ebb-Tide” there has been a good deal 
of fiction issued, but little of it is of very high quality or 
of great interest. Mr. William Black has published a 
new novel—“ Highland Cousins ”—of which all that 
need be said is that, like “The Manxman” and “ Perly- 
cross,” it makes its first appearance in a single volume at 
six shillings, and that it has the qualities which have made 
its numerous predecessors so popular. Mr. Grant Allen’s 
* At Market Value,” on the other hand, appears in the con- 
ventional two-volume form, but ata reduced price. Itisa 
pretty and always readable story. The epithet‘ pretty ” 
cannot very well be applied to Mr. Frankfort Moore’s 
new novel, “ One Fair Daughter,” which contains in fact 

-seenes almost repulsive. Mr. Moore cannot however 
but be interesting, and although one comes away from 
the reading of hig new story with a nasty taste in the 
mouth and a feeling that he is writing a little too much, 
yet his book is, after all, worth including in your 
parcel. But the fiction from which, I think, the 
most pleasure can be obtained is two modest volumes of 
short stories—one by an American, Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis (who has also by the way recently republished in 
book-form the papers in which he embodied his observa- 
tions on “ The Rulers of the Mediterrancan ”), the other by 
Mr. Barry Pain, whose other books no doubt you have. 
In his “Van Bibber and Others,” Mr. Davis went 
some way towards the creation of a living literary 
type, and those who are grateful for that character will 
be glad to meet him again in one of the stories which 
make up his new book, “The Exiles.” Mr. Davis is the 
master of a delicate art which yet is somewhat reminiscent 
of the newspapers on which he graduated. . But he writes 
with distinction, and in a few lines he makes his 
characters live. Mr. Barry Pain’s new book gets its 
title from “The Kindness of the Celestial,” a short 
school story which on its first appearance made rather a 
sensation. It showed that Mr. Pain had got nearer 
expressing the real schoolboy on paper than almost any 
other living writer. The other short stories have all 

been read elsewhere; the majority are excellent, and 
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encourage one in that they show that success has not 
blunted Mr. Pain’s literary conscience. A more in- 
teresting and entertaining collection seldom appears; and 


_ the same can be said of Mr. Davis’s book. 


I send you the new volume of the Pioneer Library, 
“The Green Carnation,” because it has had what the 
French call “a success of scandal.” Of course Mr. Oscar 
Wilde and his followers are the people whom the book 
sets out to satirise; and it succeeds in a very clever 
manner; but of the good taste of the performance you will 
have your own opinion. The gratuitous way, too, in which 
other prominent personages are insulted has all helped to 
make the book a sensation. The “New Woman” has 
been comparatively quiet, but it is amusing to see that 
the temptation to give her position literary treatment has 
overcome even a writer of so many years’ experience as 
“Rita.” Her little book in the Pseudonym Library, 
“A Husband of No Importance,” is not at all bad 
reading just now. But the doubtful moral is 
far too prominent. I have also included two new 
editions: M. Zola’s “ Lourdes ” in an English translation, 
and a cheap edition of Mr. Anthony Hope’s “ Half a 
Hero,” a story dealing with Colonial politics. Then 
Mr. Heinemann has added another Russian novel to his 
International Library—a translation of Goutcharoft's 
“A Common Story”; and I must give a word of praise 
to Mr. Marshall Saunders’s “ Beautiful Joe,” a tale of 
canine life, told in the first person, which essays, not 
without success, to do for the dog what Mrs. Sewell’s 
“Black Beauty ” has done for the horse. 

You will find two very delightful new editions at 
the bottom of the box in the shape of Mr. A. W. 
Pollard’s edition of “The Canterbury Tales,” and 
Mr. Saintsbury’s new edition of Sterne’s “ Tristram 
Shandy.” This new “Canterbury Pilgrims,” in the 
tasteful binding of the Eversley Series, will, no 
doubt, become the edition for the general reader; 
although, of course, Dr. Skeat’s great Chaucer—which 
is making good progress—will be preferred by the scholar. 
Mr. Pollard, however, is an acknowledged authority on 
Chaucer, and his preface and editorial work in these 
volumes are admirably done. The same praise can 
be given to Mr. Saintsbury’s introduction to “ Tristram 
Shandy.” A better appreciation of Sterne has not 
appeared in the space. The rest of Sterne’s work will 
appear, under the same editorship, in three similar 
volumes—the edition being in six volumes altogether. 
In appearance it forms a fitting continuation to Messrs. 
Dent’s admirable and convenient series of British 
novelists. 

And, in conclusion, you will find a very beautiful book 
by Mr. Arthur D. Innes—“ Verse ‘Translations from 
Greek and Latin Poets.” In each case Mr. Innes’s 
rendering is accompanied by the original poem, which 
will make the book all the more useful to the school- 
boys and schoolmasters for whom it is in some degree 
intended. 
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THE ELECTORS AND THE 
fYNHE need for the Nationai Social Union is clearly 
@) shown by the fact that although it has not yet 

been formally constituted, it has been compelled 
informally to begin its work. In the last number of the 
Review Mr. Fowler, the author of the Parish Councils 
Act, expressed a very decided opinion as to the great 
desirability of some address to the electors as to the spirit 
in which the new law should be worked. When asked 
what he thought of the suggestion that it would be well 
to have a general manifesto addressed to the parochial 
electors, pointing out the supreme importance of electing 
the best men and women, regardless of party, Mr. Fowler 
replied, “Such a manifesto could not fail of doing great 
good. But I would not have it signed by political 
leaders on either side. Nothing could be better than 
that those whom I call the leaders of the moral forces of 
the people—the bishops, the heads of the Free Churches, 
the leading journalists and publicists, and all those whom 
the people at large look up to as their leaders in thought 
and action—should put on public record an earnest 
appeal to the electors to allow no sectarian or party 
considerations to prevent them choosing the candidates 
of highest character and best capacity to serve the 
parish. The Archbishop of Canterbury, I think, has 
expressed himself strongly in that sense. The Wesleyan 
Conference has passed unanimously a resolution to that 
effect. It would not be difficult to secure such an expres- 
sion of opinion, and if you could obtain it, I think there 
is no doubt but that it would do untold good.” 

But although the press, almost without exception, has 
approved the suggestion, there was no person or associa- 
tion, except the more or less nebulous National Social 
Union, to draw up any such appeal or to submit it to the 
leaders of the moral forces of the nation. It was there- 
fore suggested that the provisional committee should 
undertake the work, and the following draft of an 


- Address was submitted for their consideration, which 


will form the basis of the appeal which it is hoped will 
go forth backed by the approval of the leading repre- 
sentatives of all the moral forces of the nation :— 

In December the first election will take place of 
Guardians of the Poor under the Local Government Act 
of 1894. 

In future, Boards of Guardians will be entirely elective, 
no Guardian will sit ex officio, the election will be by 
ballot, the plural vote has been abolished, property 
qualification is no longer law, and every adult resident 
in the Union, male or female, married or single, as well 
as every “ parochial elector,” is eligible for election. So 
sweeping a revolution in the constitution of the local 
authority entrusted by the nation with the relief of the 
poor should arouse all good citizens to secure the election 
of the best available persons as members of the new 
Boards. 

It is to the Boards of Guardians that the nation has 
entrusted the administrative duties connected with the 
practical solution of the most pressing social questions 
of our time. The caring for the widow and the father- 
less, the medical relief of the indigent sick, the employ- 
ment of the unemployed, the housing of the homeless 
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wanderers, the provision for the aged poor, are among 
the duties which by law must be performed by the 
Guardians, who now for the first time in our history are 
to be elected solely by the direct and secret vote of the 
whole body of the citizens. The powers of the Guardians 
are very wide. They may, for instance, abolish outdoor 
relief altogether, or give adequate out-relief to aged, sick, 
widows, and even, under special circumstances, to the 
able-bodied poor; they may provide labour colonies for 
the unemployed, or relegate them to the stoncheap; they 
may make the workhouse a cheerful almshouse for the 
aged poor, or they may convert it into a squalid prison: 
they may classify and discriminate, or they may treat 
worthy and unworthy alike—there is, in short, hardly 
any kind of experiment in solving the social problem 
which they cannot attempt—subject to the voto of the 
Local Government Board. 

It is therefore supremeiy important at the very 
beginning of the new régime when the ex officio Guardians 
disappear, and new power (involving new duties) is 
placed in the hands of the masses of the population, that 
the best qualified and most capable men and women of 
all classes in the community should be called by the voice 
of their fellow citizens to the onerous but honoureble 
service of the poor. It would be unfortunate, and might 
be disastrous, if the responsible administration of the 
Poor Law were to be allowed to fall into the hands of 
incompetent, corrupt, or negligent persons. 

We would therefore urgently appeal to all those who 
have leisure to devote to the service of the poor, and to 
all those men and women who command the confidence 
of their fellow-citizens for their honesty, intelligence, and 
public spirit, to accept nomination to the new boards. 
The practicalesolution of the social question is the most 
pressing problem of our times, and it will go ill with the 
nation if the responsibility of dealing with it is allowed 
to fall into any but the most capable hands. Especially 
is it to be desired that the new Guardians should wherever 
possible be capable persons, whose character is beyond 
reproach, and who will bring a sympathetic intelligence 
to the discharge of their important duties. The modern 
State has entrusted to the Boards of Guardians the 
responsibility for the due performance of at least four of 
the six secular acts of merey which the Christian Church 
teaches will be the fina! tests of the reality of our faith. 
To give food to the hungry, to clothe the naked, to 
shelter the stranger, to visit the sick—all these are 
Christian duties which the community for the most part 
delegates to the Boards of Guardians and Rural Distriet 
Councillors. The efficiency and the humanity with whiely 
these duties are performed, which will depend upon the 
character of the Guardians and District Councillors 
shortly to be elected, will be the most practical test of 
the reality of the devotion of the nation to Him who 
said, “Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of these My 
brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 
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It is most desirable that all ministers of religion, 
without distinction of denomination, should adopt the 
most effective means they possess of educating public 
opinion on the subject, in order to’summon to the service 
of the poor the most capable citizens—men and women 
—and to arouse in the minds of the electors a lofty 
conception of their opportunities and responsibilities at 
the forthcoming election. 


WOMEN AS ELECTORS AND ELECTED. 


OnLy second in importance to the foregoing appeal 
to the nation to place the efficient and humane adminis- 
tration of the new law before all party or sectarian con- 


siderations, is the need for special action in regard to , 


women. The Parish Councils Act for the first time 
admits women frankly and fully, married or single, to 
the responsible administration of local government. 
Hitherto difficulties as to voting qualifications have 
practically excluded nine-tenths of available and capable 
women from serving the State on Boards of Guardians 
and the local authorities. Now forthe first time women 
have a fair chance to show what they can do, and that 
they are willing and ready to do it. They are now 
electors, and they can be elected. . Hitherto the number 
of women serving on public boards has been very small. 
There are now one hundred and seventy women Guar- 
dians, and forty-two members of School Boards. Con- 
sidering the immense number of comparatively leisured 
women of education and experience who have brought 
up their families, and are now free to devote their trained 
intelligence to the service of the poor, this total of two 
hundred and twelve Guardians and School Board members 
is ludicrously out of all proportion to the needs of the 
case. 

It is therefore manifestly most desirable that some 
organised effort should be made to unite all those who 
are in favour of women taking their fair share in the 
duties of public service, in order to focus public opinion 
and arouse public attention to the need for action. But 
here again we are confronted at the threshold by the 
difficulty of the initiative. Who is to act, and how, and 
when and where? ‘Time was pressing. The provisional 
and clastic machinery of the National Social Union sug- 
gested an obvious answer. A Guardian in the Midlands 
proposed that there should be a Conference in London 
early in November of all women now in office for the 
purpose of comparing notes and appealing for help. The 
suggestion was submitted to the representatives of the 
various associations which are more or less directly 
interested in the subject. Here is a list of those to whom 
the suggestion has been sent :— 

Societies INTERESTED IN THE OBJECT OF THE PROPOSED 

CONFERENCE. 
Society for Promoting the Return of Women as Poor Law 
Guardians. 
Sec., Mrs. Hall, 4, The Sanctuary Westminster, S.W. 
Society for Promoting the Return of Women to all Local 
Governing Bodies. 
Hon. Sec., Miss Browne, 58, Porchester Terrace, W. 
Women’s Progressive Association (To Promote the Political 
and Social Advaacement of Women). 
Hon. Sec., Mrs. Grenfell, 28, Ladbroke Road, W. 
British Women’s Temperance Association. 
(a.) To Promote the Return of Women to Public Offices. 
Sec., Mrs. Shaen, 38, Cheniston Gardens, Kensing- 
ton, W. 
(b.) Work among Women who possess votes. 
See., Mrs. Eva McLaren, 3a, Poets’ Corner, West- 
minster, 
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“London Reform Union. 


Poor Law Committee, Granville House, 3, Arundel 
Street, Strand. Chairman, J. Theodore Dodd. 
Poor Law Reform Association. 
Hon. Sec., J. E. G. Montmorency, Hyde Vale, Green- 
wich, S.E. 
Women’s Liberal Federation. 
President, Lady Carlisle, 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster. 
Scottish Woman’s Liberal Federation. 
Hon. Sec., Mrs. Lindsay, 37, Westbourne Gardens, 
Glasgow. 
Welsh Union of Women’s Liberal Associations. 
President, Mrs. J. W. Philipps, 24, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster. 
Woman’s National Liberal Association. 
Sec., Miss Bradbrook, 72, Palace Chambers, Bridg 
Street, S.W. 
Woman’s Liberal Unionist Association. 
Sec., Miss Ainsworth, 92, Palace Chambers, Bridge 
Street, S.W. 
The Primrose League. 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Central National Society for Woman’s Suffrage. 
Sec., Miss Gertrude Stewart, 29, Parliament Street, 
S.W 
Central Woman’s Suffrage Association. 
Hon. Sec., Miss Blackburn, 12, Great College Street, 
Westminster. f 
The Franchise League. / 
President, Mrs. Jacob Bright,‘81, St. James’s Place. 
Women’s Emancipation League. 
Hon. Sec., Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, Congleton. 
Manchester Women’s Suffrage Association. 
Sec., Miss Roper. 
Women’s Co-operative Guild. 
Sec., Miss Llewellyn Davies, Kendal. 
Trades Union Association. 
Mrs. Hicks and Miss James, 3, Wilmot Place, Camden 
Town. 
Women’s Trades Union League. 
Miss Routledge. 2, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
Women’s Protective and Provident League. 
Sec., Miss Irwin, 58, Renfield Street, Glasgow. 
Woman’s University Club. ig 
Women’s University Settlements. 
44, Nelson Square, Blackfriars, S.E. 
Neighbourhood Guild. 
Leighton Hall, Leighton Crescent, N.W. 


Scotch. 
Association for Promoting the Return of Women as Members 
of School Boards. 
Hon Sec. Mrs. Cathcart, 8, Randolph Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 
Association for Promoting the Return of Women Members of 
Parochial Boards. 
Chairman, Very Rey. J, Cameron Lees, D.D. Sec., 
Miss Methwin. 


But societies move slowly. Committees cannot be 
summoned at a day or week’s notice. Then secretaries 
or chairmen might approve, but the society could not 
formally commit itself to the proposal until the Com- 
mittee met. If, therefore, the proposal is to be acted 
upon it must be put forward for consideration without 
delay. Under these circumstances it was thought 
desirable that an-invitation should be sent to the fore- 
going societies, to all the women who are Guardians of 
the Poor or School Board members, and to all associations 
and individuals interested in the question, inviting them 
to the Conference early in November. 

This invitation will probably be signed by the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Meath, President of the Society 
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for Promoting the Return of Women as Poor Law 
Guardians, Miss Browne, Hon. Secretary of the Society 
for Promoting the Return of Women to all Locai 
Governing Bodies, and to W. T. Stead, Hon. Sec. (pro 
tem.) of the National Social Union. 


A NONCONFORMIST APPEAL FOR CO-OPERATION. 

A very significant step has been taken by the Free 
Church Federation of Hampshire, in reference to the 
coming elections. It is a precedent which may well be 
followed elsewhere. The Federation has addressed a 
long letter to the Bishop of Winchester, from which 
the following are extracts. After calling attention to 
the importance of securing to the inhabitants of the 
rural districts the utmost advantage from the new law, 
they point out the importance of effecting the transfer 
of civil functions from authorities appointed under 
ecclesiastical auspices to the elected representatives of 
the people, with as little friction and as much neigh- 
bourliness and good feeling as possible. They continue as 
follows :— 

We therefore take this opportunity of assuring your Lord- 
ship that we, as a Council representing the Evangelical Free 
Churches of the county, are sincerely animated by that desire, 
and that it would give us unfeigned satisfaction if, through the 
good offices of your Lordship, some frank and honourable 
understanding may be arrived at, whereby we can urge upon 
those whom we represent the advantages of amicable arrange- 
ments in the various localities, so as to avoid, wherever practic- 
able, the expense of contested elections and their possible after 
results of ill-fecling and bitterness. 

Since the Parish Councils Act is purely local in its seope, and 
exclusively concerned with secular affairs of the parishes, 
there seems no justification for the introd-tion of such irrele- 
vant considerations as imperial politics or sectarian views into 
the question. There is surely ground for hope that an earnest 
appeal to the electors to allow no such bias to interfere with 
their selection of candidates of the highest character and 
best capacity for this public service, will commend itself to 
the calm judgment and common sense of all interested in the 
peace and prosperity of their respective districts. 

We should be wanting in public spirit at this emergency if 
we withheld from your Lordship’s knowledge the earnest and 
legitimate desires of Nonconformists to take an active share 
in the discharge of the civil and secular responsibilities which 
this Act devolves upon all parishioners, . . . 

There exists, however, an apprehension lest, in- some 
instances, these aspirations on the part of Nonconformists to 
take their share in the privileges and responsibilities of 
parochial administration may not meet with that friendly 
recognition which is desirable on the part of those who have 
hitherto taken the lead in the management of parish affairs ; 
and it is in this direction that we are especially anxious to 
prevent friction and misunderstanding, if that can be possibly 
accomplished by a dispassionate discussion of the prospective 
situation. 

We shall be most happy to advise those whom we represent 
to make overtures to the incumbent or other representative 
Churchmen in their respective parishes, with a view to avoiding 
a contested election on merely sectarian issues, and to nomin- 
ating the members of the councils about to be established 
upon an equitable and amicable basis. We shall rejoice if 
the inauguration of this new era in village life is attended by 
the disappearance of the distinctions and prejudices of the 
past in favour of the nobler spirit of generous emulation for 
the public welfare of the community at large. It is to the 
various religious leaders in the country that we look to set an 
example in this direction. 

The interests of the community demand that the best men 
should be called to serve on thesé Councils, that the range of 
selection should be co-extensive with the electorate, and that 
therefore all considerations of religious opinions, political 
views, or social status shouid be absvlutely subordinated to 


those of moral character, uprightness, intelligence, and busi- 
ness capacity in the candidates. 

We believe that a friendly conference such as we suggest 
will operate beneficially for all concerned, in removing mis- 
understandings as to motives, in obviating jealousies and 
suspicions, and in discovering the extensive coincidence of 
mutual interests. 

Our object in thus addressing your Lordship is to bespeak 
your powerful assistance in facilitating these preliminary 
conferences wherever they are proposed within this dioces 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ORGANISATION. 


LONDON. 


THE publication of the proposed scheme of action, 
under the auspices-of a National Social Union, has 
brought me many letters from yarious representative 
men. The following letter from the Rev. J. F. B. Tinling, 
of the City Road Congregational Church, explains itself :— 

I should be glad to co-operate with you in any possible way 
on the lines of your National Social Union. It in my 
mind to ask the ministers of my immediate neighbourhood to 
meet at breakfast to consider how we could help one another 
to deal with pressing social problems; but your all-compre- 
hending scheme seems to offer a better use for any such 
opportunity. Would it be worth your while to come and talk 
to thirty or forty ministers if I could get them together for the 
purpose? We might also persuade half-a-dozen or more to 
prepare a ten minutes’ speech on as many phases or parts of 
your big subject with a view to some agreement for further 
conference and action. 

Of course I shall be only too glad to meet any such 
conference at any time, either in London or elsewhere. 

The Hon. Rollo Russell writes me to say that he has 
for some time past been engaged in endeavouring to 
found an association on somewhat similar lines. The aim 
of his suggested League of Life is practically identical 
with that of the National Social Union, although it is 
not quite so comprehensive. 

The following is a list of the places where, up to the 
present moment, societies or unions, or associations or 
civic centres, exist which, under whatever name, are 
based on practically the same principles as those of the 
National Social Union :— 
Brighton.—Civiec Centre. 
Camberwell.—Social Union. 
Cardiff.—Reform Union. 





c. 





Manchester. — Social 
tions Union. 
Oldham.—Social 


Ques- 


Questions 


Dudley. — Christian Social Union. 
Union. Rochdale.—Social Questions 
Edinburgh.—Society for Im- Union. 


provement of Condition of 
Poor. 
Glasgow.—Society for Improve- 
ment of Condition of People. 
London.—Reform Union. 


Portsmouth.—Social 
Leacue. 

Sheffield.—Social 
League. 

Sunderland.—Social Union. 


Purity 


Questions 


Maidstone.—Social Union. 


Meetings have been addressed and committees formed 
to consider the subject, without any distinct organisation 


resulting, at Bradford, Newcastle, Walsall, Wolver- 
hampton, Bristol, Burnley, Ipswich, Swansea. 
CAMBERWELL. 
THERE are a few earnest workers in Camberwell who 


have formed a union which has already held four meet- 
ings and enrolled twenty-four members. Mr. Home is 
President. Miss J. E. Brown, 100, Grove Lane, Camber- 
well, is acting as Hon. Secretary. She writes me :— 

The work we propose individually to take up, and which 
friends have given in their names to undertake, is— visiting 
invalid children, workhouse, infirmary; work for Peace 
Society, Prevention of Cruelty to Children Society, the blind 








€fo get improved legislation for), also to visit individual cases, 
Charity Organisation Society, children’s country holidays, 
penny dinners, social politics, for recreation clubs, as Board 
School managers, and a branch to get up entertainments 
(musical, dramatic, or readings), to be given at hospitals, 
workhouses, or infirmaries. Further, the society is to be 
founded on a thoroughly catholic and unsectarian basis, with 
a view to obtaining the co-operation of all associations, reli- 
gious and secular, in the neighbourhood, in order effectually 
to carry out the objects of the Society, which are to concentrate 
the energies of existing charitable institutions, and to improve 
the general conditions of the community. ‘he conditions of 
membership are willingness to give means, time, or energy to 
promote “the union of those who love in the service of those 
who suffer,” and the improvement of the general conditions of 
the community. 
OLDHAM. 

Iw Oldham there has been for some time past a Social 
Questions Council, but as this was strictly denominational, 
it has been superseded by a wider organisation known as 
the Social Questions Union. The constitution now 
resembles that of the Unions of Rochdale and Manchester. 
It has at present only three committees—(1) Temperance 
and Gambling, (2) Home Life and Social Purity, and 
(3) Education and Recreation. The first two committees 
are in co-operation with the Oldham Branch of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association. The first 
meeting of the new Union, to be held October 16th, will 
also be the inaugural of the Oldham British Women’s 
Temperance Association. Popular Saturday entertain- 
ments and the use of the organs and chapels for recitals, 
efc., are on the programme of the Recreation and 
Education Committee. The National Home Reading 
Union ‘is also supported by this committee, which sent 
the largest contingents from Oldham to Barmouth that 
‘vas raised in any of the branches. 


CARDIFF. 

Many of the Social Unions have taken an active part 
in opposing the issue of licenses at the late Brewster 
Sessions. Among these centres the Cardiff Reform Union 
has been signally successful. Several licenses were 
refused by the magistrates as the result of the action of 
the Reform Union. The South Wales Daily News, com- 
menting on the result, says :— 

The Cardiff Reform Union has thus, by a practical piece of 
work, admirably designed and skilfully carried through, 
earned a deep debt of gratitude. To their initiation of 
opposition are due mainly the great results achieved. 


DUDLEY. 

Tne inaugural meeting of this Union has been post- 
poned till November 12th. It was to have taken place in 
October, but the postponement was agreed to in order to 
secure the attendance of the Bishop of Worcester, who 
has expressed great interest in the movement, and has 
intimated his wish to be present. 


PROGRESS IN SHEFFIELD. 
Rerort oF THE SocraAL Questions LEAGUE. 

Mr. Laneury, one of our Helpers, sends me the follow- 
‘ing interesting account of the operations of the Sheffield 
Socia! Questions League. About fifteen months ago the 
Shefficld Social Questions League was founded with the 
following objects :— 

The promotion of temperance, social morality, and other 
practical work for the general well-being of the people. 

Temrenance Woax.—To secure by every reasonable and 
legitimate means a stricter enforcement of the existing laws 
for controlling and regulating the liquor traffic. ‘The diminu- 
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tion of the number of licenses and the shortening of the time 
during which public-houses may be open. The prevention 
(with a due regard to the present licensing laws) of the 
granting of new, or the transfer of existing licenses for the 
sale of intoxicating drink in localities where the inhabitants 
and ratepayers are opposed to such licenses. The refusal of 
music and dancing licenses to houses licensed for the sale of 
drink. The removal from public-houses, to schoolrooms or 
other unlicensed premises, of inquests; benefit, friendly, and 
burial clubs; and trade societies. The encouragement of 
houses of refreshment and reading rooms, in which intoxi- 
eating drink shall-not be supplied. The adoption of Sunday 
closing, the direct veto, and the furtherance of all progressive 
temperance legislation. 

Soctan Work.—The adoption of special measures suited to 
the locality, by which the evils of impurity and gambling, and 
the circulation of pernicious literature may be suppressed. 
To promote the election of suitable men for public offices. 
The adoption of the principle of arbitration and conciliation in 
international, commercial, and industrial disputes. 

GENERAL.—To consider from: time to time any question 
which may arise out of any local or national event bearing 
upon temperance or public morals, which shall be in accord 
with the objects of the league. 

In addition to a General Purposes there are separate 
committees for Temperance, Anti-Gambling, Literature, 
and Social Purity. Its membership is now over five 
hundred persons, and includes men of all sorts 
and conditions except brewers, publicans, and pro- 
fessional gamblers. In view of prosecutions to be 
instituted some magistrates who had joined withdrew, so 
that the society should not be hampered in its action. 
In the first year of its existence arrangements were made 
to bring together officials of benefit, friendly, and burial 
clubs, and trade . -cieties aud trustees of schoolrooms and 
other places where these organisations may be carried on 
without having recourse to the public-house. 

TOO MANY PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

A profound impression was made upon the public by 
the memorial which was presented to the magistrates at 
the last Brewster Sessions, This memorial contained the 
following facts and figures, which may be useful else- 
where :— 


| | | | 
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Sheffield 1 333,922 1,801 185 st | 
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Newcastle - on - | | | 
Tynes 197 ,026 705 | 279 56 1,194 
Bradford 4 221,611 929 | 239 48 1,400 
Huddersfield 97,552 346 283 56 | 1,178 
Liverpool 510,436 2,160 236 47 1,413 
Glasgow > “ 669,059 | 1,819 367 73 908 
Birmingham’ . | 487,897 | 2,362 207 | 4l 1,617 
Hull - «| 208,639 867 241 48 | 1,388 
| 225,146 1,178 191 | 33 | 1,748 








259 persons for one license, 
being the average for the 


nine towns. 


| 
2,999,510 11,580 | 
ReMArks.—! In 1884, Sheffield had 1,890 licenses; reduced 89 in ten years. 
2 Sheffield with 48,000 less population has 50 per cent. more licenses than 
Leeds. 3 In 1832, Newcastle had 793 licenses. Reduction (on a lower 
proportion than Sheffield to begin with) 88 in ten years. Increase of popula- 
tion, 52,026. 4 In 1882, Bradford had 1,219 licenses. Reduction, 29) in ten 
years. Increase of population, 27,120. 5 The Glasgow t:tal of 1,819 does 
not include wholesale dealers. Out of Sheffield’s total of 1,801, 118 are 
wholesale, This gives for retail :—Glasgow, 1,819; Sheffield, 1,633, Glasgow 
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pulation being more than donble that of Sheffield. 6 Birmingham has 75 
iquor shops licensed for music, singing, etc.; also 33 music and singing 
licenses without sale of drink. Sheffield has 569 liquor shops licensed for 
music, singing, etc. 

If 740 licenses were stopped, Sheffield would be equal to, Leeds 
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bf Refers to retail licenses only. 

The nine cities and towns, compared with Sheffield, have a total of 11,580 
licenses. If they were licensed in the same proportion as Sheffield, the total 
number would be 16,178 or 4,598 more. 

If Sheffield were licensed in same proportion as the above nine cities and 
towns we should have, not 1,801 public-houses, but 1,289. 

Bradford has reduced the number of public-houses by 
290 in ten years, Liverpool nearly 1000 in half that time. 
In addition there was handed in returns as follows :— 

A. Showing houses with side and back entrances, some 

opening into courts and back lanes. 

Bs. Number of houses under the rateable value. 

¢. Ordnance maps showing the close proximity of numbers 

of houses. 

pv. Number of houses which have frequently been transferred 

recently. 
WHAT THE MAGISTRATES SAID—AND DID. 

This memorial was presented to a full meeting of the 
magistrates by a deputation comprising every phase of 
Christian effort in the city, with perhaps one exception, 
Temperance Societies, Band of Hope Unions, ete., ete. It 
was accompanied to the court-house, under police escort, 
by a wild howling mob of infuriated opponents, and as 
much violence as dared was used. The speeches were to 
the point, and the magistrates were deeply impressed 
with the whole incident. This is the resolution they 
passed after the withdrawal of the deputation :-— 

That the magistrates agree with the memorialists that the. 
number of places licensed for the sale of intoxicating drinks 
in this city is far in excess of the number required to supply 
what are considered the legitimate wants of the inhabitants, 
and the magistrates will carefully consider any cases brought 
before them by any ratepayers, but this can only be done by 
objection being made and supported by evidence according to 
licensing law. 

At the time of writing the Brewster Sessions have not 
yet closed, but up to now (Sept. 20th) out of 49 licenses 
opposed, some of them upon three distinct grounds, only 
15 have been refused. This result induces thoughts the 
reverse of complimentary to our “ Great Unpaid.” 

THE CRUSADE AGAINST GAMBLING. 

The Anti-Gambling Committee organised a memorial 
in favour of “ blotting out” all betting news in papers 
supplied to the Free Libraries. Two hundred and forty 
memorials, representing 26,000 persons, were presented 
to the Council. It carried a resolution in favour of 
“blotting out,” but the Libraries Committee declined to 
carry out the instruction, and after a heated debate the 
resolution was rescinded. A most notable success was 
achieved in the now famous Sheaf House betting pro- 
secution. Several members of the committee visited 
these grounds on Easter Saturday to see what was to be 
seen in connection with a handicap advertised for that 
day and the following Monday. There was no mistake 
about it, betting under the conditions and circumstances 
prohibited by Act of Parliament was being openly 
carried on in broad daylight and the presence of police. 
A further visit wase made on Monday, more certainly 
proving that, so far as the “ bookies” ,were concerned, 
the law was a dead letter. 

The subsequent development is as follows: Appear- 
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ance of landlord and eight bookmakers before the 
magistrates; committal to Sessions; eloquent pleading 
thereat by C. F. Gill, Q.C., and.insults to 8.Q.L.; this 
direction about “ place” by Recorder Lockwood, Q.C., 
M.P. 

The learned Recorder, in charging the jury, told them that 
they had to consider, first of all—did the defendant, upon the 
dates named, use an ascertained place—it being immaterial 
whether that place was indicated by a box or not—did he adopt 
such a place for the purpose of carrying on his proféssion—of 
making bets? If they decided that he did use such a place, 
then they must take it from him that such a place came within 
the meaning of the Act. They had also to find whether, having 
adopted such a spot, he did use it for betting purposes. If they 
came to the conclusion that Walker did upon those dates resort 
to that place for the purpose of betting, and having arrived 
there that he did taking up an ascertained position—either on 
or off the box—for the purpose of betting, that was an offence 
withing the meaning of the Act. If they came to an opposite 
conclusion, then it would be their duty to acquit him. 

Verdict of guilty against bookmakers, Fine of 40s. 
each. Jury disagreed about landlord, who comes up 
next Sessions. ° Since that time no further handicaps 
have been run. 

There has been a Housing of the Poor Association in 
the city for some time, which covers all questions of 
sanitation, etc., so this question will not come directly 
under the operations of the League. 

There are indications that in the immediate future 
serious work is in store. “Great is Diana” is being 
heard, mild threats of personal violence have been made, 
attempts to ruin the trade of League members are in 
operation. All these and other known things not here 
published, the League considers as the measure of its 
success, and is thereby encouraged to advance. 


THE REUNION MOVEMENT. 

THE Review of the Churches publishes an appeal, signed 
by the Bishop of Worcester and several other dignitaries 
of the Church of England and representatives of the 
Baptist, Congregational, and Methodist bodies, regarding 
the progress that has been made towards the reunion of 
Christendom. Among the signs of the times which they 
note with special gratitude : 

The undersigned further record with gratitude the many 
indications, on both sides of the Atlantic, of the continued 
progress of the Reunion movement. They would especially 
refer to the rapid growth of Social Unions and City Councils 
for the purpose of taking concerted and collective action for 
the promotion of those social, philanthropic, and public objects 
of Christian endeavour which can be most effectively dealt 
with by the co-operation of all Christians within a given area. 

As a practical proposal they make four suggestions, 
of which the second and third are as follows :— 

The further formation of Social Unions with the object of 
concerted action on the part of different Christian Churches 
for the solution of the great problems which confront earnest 
Christians everywhere on principles common to the whole 
brotherhood of believers. The adoption of periodical con- 
ferences between all Christian ministers in given districts for 
purposes of counsel and encouragement, with the special 
object of discouraging waste of effort by the overlapping of 
Christian agencies. 


HOW TO HELP THE CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Brighton writes to me as follows :— 
Some years ago a little group of friends, mostly journalists, 
felt compelled to active endeavours to aid the children of the 
slums by the conviction that these helpless little ones were as 
lonely and forlorn as they could well be. There was a group 
of about forty children in one court, and these journalists, by 
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playing and talking with them, became their friends. Thus 
the individual circumstances of each child were learnt. 

Then the time came when something more needed to be 
done, and two baby girls were sent to this address to stay a 
fortnight ; and these were followed by another two, and so on, 
The idea differs essentially from other schemes of a similar 
nature in the fact that the little ones are taken into a refined 
home, and surrounded for fourteen days by all the influences 
for good that are around happier children all their days. 
_ Those who have studied the working of many holiday schemes 
will see that numerous drawbacks are removed. “ But surely 
you mean you are going to put these children out—not going 
to have them at your own place ?” said a lady to me recently. 
That is exactly the strength of the whole idea. 

The success of the plan and its benefit is undeniable. None 
of the children have cried, or been in any way troublesome 
while under care here, and the good behaviour of these slum 
girls is remarkable, showing that every one of them, however 
destitute of the common decencies of life, is born good and 

ure. - God does His part well, and man—— They make the 
t of their home life, and tell no beggars’ tales. Their 
matter-of-fact statements are full of the most intense 


08. 

"Ges of the last two, a little girl of six, is very pretty, and 
while here made many friends, and won by her ways fruit 
and cakes from the tradespeople; adoption was even spoken 
of, but as she was the only child, it was not thought of. She, 
like the others, lived the one-room life, with all its horrors 
and dangers. When I sail good-bye to her at the station last 
Saturday her blue eyes grew very, very big, as if she were 
looking on the days to come, with all their dirt and squalor, 
and all their soul-killing, walled-in monotony. But she had 
promised not to cry, so she didn’t, but we both thought it best 
to part in silence, that the vow might be mutually kept. 

If your correspondent thought that this kind of social aid 
would suit her—and I can assure her, from personal experience, 
that it is of engrossing interest—by writing to Mr. F. Gibson, 
Methodist Times office, 125, Fleet Street, she would learn 
further details, and every possible guidance would be given 
her in the way of selecting those worthy of aid and super- 
vising their despatch to Hampstead. We have heard much 
as to the futility of the whole scheme because of the wrench 
of returning to the old life. I think we have an exactly 

llel case if we imagine it possible for us to go to heaven 
or a fortnight and return. When we returned I believe we 
should have a little clearer eyesight, a little stronger purpose, 
and should be ‘able to avoid one or two of the mistakes we 
daily make. So let it be with these little ones. 


A NEW SOCIAL SETTLEMENT IN WALWORTH. 


NorHInG was more deeply impressed upon my mind by 
my visit to Chicago than the simple truism that if you 
want to help men you must be within reach of them. 
Simple though it sounds, there lies in it a vast and most 
imperfectly recognised key to the solution of many of our 
most difficult social problems. The social settlements 
which have of late years come into existence here and 
there since Arnold Toynbee went down to live in White- 
chapel are the outward and visible sign of the growth of 
this conviction. It is in the social system an attempt to 
reproduce in practical life here and now one aspect of the 
incarnation which took place in Palestine nineteen hundred 
years ago. 

As the slum cannot go to the suburb, the suburb 
must come to the slum; and it must not only come to 
visit, it must come to stay, to use, and to labour and to 
die until it has converted the slum into the suburb in all 
that constitutes cleanliness of life and the humanness of 
existence. Such is the ideal of all the settlements, 
However much they differ in their methods they agree in 
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this, and in that respect they constitute one of the most 
hopeful and rational of all our modern social experiments. 
This being so, I am heartily glad that another settlement 
is about to be established in one of the most neglected. 
districts in South-Eastern London. 

My brother Herbert Stead begins work this month as 
Warden of the Robert Browning Hall, York Street, Wal- 
worth, S.E., where the poet was baptized in-1812. The 
idea is that it may become the centre of a Social Settlement, 
“a group of persons, and, as far as possible, of families 
who will by living among the people that most need help, 
try to carry out Christ’s law of neighbourliness.” The 
man who is in a position to choose his place of residence 
ought to reside where he can be of most use to his neigh- 
bours, even though it may not by any means be the spot 
most agreeable to himself or his family. Pending the 
arrival of the collective millennium, when the slum shal! 
be even as the suburb, this seems to my brother to be the 
most direct method of attacking the great-city problem. He 
regards this duty of residence as laid primarily on religious 
and socially-minded households, and only secondarily on 
celibates from the Universities or on ecclesiastical fra- 
ternities. He and his wife and his three children, with 
Mr. Thomas A. Bryan, M.A., as sub-warden, go to form 
the settlement staff. Settlers who are disposed to help 
will be welcome, and also helpers who may not be able to 
reside in Walworth. The nucleus of a Browning Sister- 
hood is already forming, and Mrs. Stead would welcome 
applications for enrolment. ‘“ The welfare of the workers 
of Walworth” is stated to be the “ chief concern of the 
settlement.” Agencies proposed include a club for 
working men, poor men’s lawyers, classes in civics, quiet 
rooms for students, mothers’ ‘union, créche, nursing 
sisters, people’s drawing rooms, Saturday evening concerts, 
besides the more distinctively religious work of the 
Sundays. The work is carried on under the management 
of a committee of fifteen. Mr. Arnold Pye-Smith is 
chairman, and I hope I may be able to render some help 
as one of the other fourteen. Friends who would like to 
help will kindly communicate with The Warden, Browning 
Hall, York Street, Walworth, S.E. 


Reunion Smoking Concerts. 


Waite Grindelwald has been discussing the question 
in its wider bearings, the rector of Morpeth has organised 
a kind of pious picnic of his own in the rectory gardens 
on the same lines as Dr. Lunn. The Newcastle Chronicl: 
thus reports the action of this liberal-minded rector :— 

Last month Mr. Bulkeley threw the rectory gardens open 
each Sunday evening after service was over. All parishioners 
were invited, and the invitation contained the hint that tobacco 
smoke was a powerful exterminator of the green fly. This 
month the choirs of the Nonconformist places of worship are 
invited to join the parish church choir in singing selected 
hymns on the rectory lawn on Sunday evenings. The first 
gathering took place on Sunday last. The Rev. A. H. 
Drysdale, M.A., of St. George’s Presbyterian Church, shortened 
his evening service in order that his people and choir might 
take part in the open-air hymn-singing. If the people of 
parishes by this or similar means become ecclesiastically one, 
it may be found the shortest way after all to the larger 
reunion. 





Boarp AnD RestpEnce.—I am glad to recommend 
some very comfortable Wimbledon lodgings, which are 
situated only three minutes from the Station, and with 
the further advantages of good cooking and “ no extras.” 
Any of my readers to whom this is interesting should 
apply to 36, Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
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A PIONEER RIDE IN A CYCLING DRESS. 





A TOUR OF 1200 MILES IN KNICKERBOCKERS. 


SyO much interest has been excited by the various newspaper notices of the cycling holiday of my private secretary, 
§ Miss Bacon, that I have asked her to give the readers of the Review the benefit of her experiences. As her 

ride is notable as the first extended solitary cycling tour undertaken by a young woman in knickerbockers, I 
am rather proud of my private secretary. Next year I hope there may be scores and hundreds who will follow her 
aample. It is easy to follow when some one has led the way, but it needed some nerve to cycle all alone for a 
thousand miles through town and country, among rustics and street arabs, in the midst of total strangers, for four 
weeks together, clad in the unfamiliar though sensible costume of the lady cyclist. And if the ride is creditable to 
the rider, the fact that she was able to accomplish it without the slightest annoyance or discomfort, unmolested by 
drunken cad or loafing tramp, is not less creditable as a testimony to the extent to which modern England is civilised, 





down to the lowest stratum. 
widely spread amongst us ? 


In face of this record, who can deny that a wise tolerance and practical civility are 
Miss Bacon is a slight slim girl, standing only 5-ft. 2-in. high, and weighing only &-st. 


(lb. No one is less of an Amazon, and no one is more uncompromising in her knickerbockers; but beyond the 
shouts of a few children in a Welsh town, she seems to have cycled through England, Scotland, and Wales without 
meeting more incivility than any conventionally dressed lady might meet in walking down Oxford Street. But this 


js enough of preamble. 
‘ MY CYCLE. 


I made my tour on a composite machine, made by a 
mall maker to order. It had Southard’s cranks, Perry’s 
pedals and hubs, celluloid mud-guards, Dover's gear case, 
Hall’s brake, Dunlop tyres, with Edwards’ corrugated 
covers for both wheels, and the best weldless steel tubing 
for the frame. The machine was geared to 56, and I 
chose the parallel V frame. The result gave me com- 
plete satisfaction, excepting the handle-bars, which were 
weak, but on this point I was reassured. 

IMPEDIMENTA. 


My machine weighed 35-lbs., and my Iuggage over 
10-lbs., which consisted of the following articles :— 
Six local town guide books. 
Three maps of England and 
Scotland. 
Extra dress, with silk front. 
Slippers. 
Nightdress, with bag. 
Extra blouse. 
Two velvet fronts. 


Complete change of linen. 

Brushes and comb, with bag. 

Cycling costume skirt and 

jacket. 

Serge knickerbockers. 

Notepaper and envelopes. 

“Count Robert of Paris.” 

“Heart of Midlothian.” 

I packed my luggage in a brown canvas hold-all. My 
tweed skirt and jacket were strapped on separately, so 
were my books and maps, and I carried a spanner, repair- 
ing outfit, string and tape, pump tube, and matches in 
my tool bag. My long pump was clipped between the 
two tubes of the frame, and my luggage was strapped on 
to the handle-bar. 

COSTUME. 


My cycling costume, I must add, consisted of a blouse 
of washing silk, tweed knickerbockers and tunic, with 
waistband, stocking and shoes, and a durable straw hat. 
I carried my gold and loose cash in my knickerbocker 
pockets, with my handkerchief and other articles. I had 
two other pockets in my tweed jacket, but as I invariably 
rode in my blouse these were rarely used. 


THE C. T. C. 


I quitted London at 5 p.m. on Friday, August 3rd, with 
some friends, who left me at Saxmundham on Saturday 
night. Just a word en passant, re the C.T.C. Member- 
ship. Although I only saved the munificent sum of 
10d. by the tariff, I would certainly advise all tourists 
to join, as an unattached rider is in a less secure 
position than a member of a club of some 15,000 
cyclists. I stayed at Headquarters many times, but 
preferred the Temperance Hotels, where I was always 


Let the pioneer cyclist speak for herself. 


courteously treated, and well accommodated. Touring 
costs, with comfort, from 6s. 6d. per day; with luxury, from 
10s. per day. The C.T. C. Handbook I found indispensable. 


FROM SAXMUNDHAM TO STAMFORD, 


On Sunday, August 6th,.I cycled from Saxmundham 
to Lowestoft, where I spent Bank Holiday. The 
weather was perfect, the scenery charming, and the 
roads good. On Tuesday morning I journeyed on to 
Yarmouth and Downham Market, visiting Norwich 
Cathedral on my way. I left my machine outside, and 
walked in regardless of my novel dress, and inspected the 
cathedral without any unpleasant consequences. The 
road from Norwich to Dereham is superb, but that to 
Wisbech isa dead level alongside of the canal. Peter- 
borough Cathedral is bolder and more massive than that 
of Norwich. It rained heavily as I left Peterborough, and 
I somewhat despaired of finding my cross route to the 
Great North Road, but at last a clergyman came to my 
rescue, and took much pains in guiding me to the right 
path. The scenery through Wansford was beautiful, 
but the head wind all day was strong, whether I rode 
from east to west or from south to north. 


FROM YORK TO DURHAM. 


I arrived at York on August 10th, where I first got my 
letters. After reading them I visited the Minster, walked 
round the walls, viewed the castle, the museum, St. Mary’s 
Abbey, and Micklegate Bar, and thought everything 
very beautiful, quiet, and reposeful, but the air of decay 
seemed to haunt York and its grandeur. Shuddering as 
I gazed at the well-preserved hair of a Roman lady in the 
museum, I gladly turned my back upon relics of the dead 
of ancient times, to the living and beautiful realities of 
the present. 

Steering my front wheel in the narrow confines of a 
cart-rut, I cycled through the bad roads to Boroughbridge, 
a pretty little place, and on the following- day rode to 
Durham, where I enjoyed the fine scenery, the magnificent 
cathedral, and the beautiful view from the river. 

SUNDAY AT NEWCASTLE. 

At Neweastle, at which city I arrived at 9.30 on 
Saturday night, I wandered for thirty minutes up and 
down in search of a Temperance Hotel, picking my way 
through crowded thoroughfares, and escaping destruction 
by collision with the tramears, which were innumerable. 
Feeling somewhat despondent, I suddenly thought of 
the Y. W.C.A. But was there one? I questioned acon- 











stable,and a few minutes afterwards found myself at home, 
among new friends, who welcomed’me most cordially. 

Who cares for a head wind, when it is accompanied 
with an Italian sky and glorious scenery? My ride 
across Northumberland stimulated and thrilled me. 
With rapturous delight I seemed to hold communion 
with Nature the whole live-long day. The struggle to 
baffle the wind only added bliss to my unrestricted, 
joyous life in the open air. I was in such bright spirits, 
that I preferred the hilly, switchback, inland road to the 
Berwick route. 
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OF REVIEWS. 


ing banquet I have never eaten than my Lauder lunch, 
The flavour of the preliminary Scotch broth still lingers 
on my palate, and I am ashamed to confess the exact 
proportions of the meal the hospitable Scotch proprietress 
placed before me. aid ‘eee. i 

Leaving Lauder, I climbed the very long, stiff, and 
steep incline of about five miles. But I was compensated 
by a grand scoot or fly the other side. A “fly” in my 
opinion is a quintessence of a thrill, and I enjoyed many 
most thrilling ex- 
periences in my 
month’s _ tour, 
Crossing these 
lonely moors, I had 
a curious presenti- 
ment that some- 
= thing was wrong 
with my machine, 
but cared not to 
stop in the midst 
of so lovely a hill. 
Nearing Black- 
shields, I dis- 
= mounted for some 
ginger ale, and re- 
mounting I felt iny 
handle-bar rock up 

and down, when it 
i came off in my 
hand. TI stood in 
the middle of the 
4 road for some min- 
utes, stunned at my 
marvellous esca)e. 
Had it happened a 
few minutes pre- 
vious, I might have 
been hurled over 
7 the precipice. It 
is in such instances 
as these that a 
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vestige of hope of 
the rain abating; 
the clouds threat- 
ened overhead; the mist was thick and dense, and the 
heavens opened as if ready for a second deluge. Coupled 
with this wére the vile roads, which the innumerable 
indentations of the sheep hoofs had rendered almost 
unridable. I passed no mile-stones, not a soul disturbed 
the solitude, and I journeyed on and on for a couple of 
hours, hoping that by nightfall I would reach a railway 
station. . 

Quite suddenly the sky cleared,as by a miracle. I sup- 
pose I must have passed the storm. I was drenched to 
the skin, but the heat of the sun and the wind soon dried 
my dripping garments without unpleasant consequences. 
I was ravenous when I reached Lauder; a more appetis- 
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pillar, I started to 
walk to Dalkeith, 
where I could train 
it to Edinburgh, but a bus driver took compassion upon 
me, and conveyed us both to Dalkeith for a shilling. 

I was just in time to catch a departing cycle manu- 
facturer, and requested him to loan mea new handle-bar. 
This he declared he could not do, but would repair mine, 
if I would call the following morning. I called after 
the repairer had decided how to set me right, but the 
next day I was rather surprised that he had thought 
it necessary to utilise the old material, which we had both 
condemned as weak, but was reassured that the stem 
newly fixed was all that was necessary. My right ivory 
handle had exploded during the heating process. 

Stifling my misgivings on the subject, I was assisted 
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in the adjustment of my luggage, and departed with the 
intention of going on to Stirling, after visiting the Forth 
‘Bridge, spending a day at the Trossachs, the Sunday at 
Oban, and returning vid Glasgow. 

EDINBURGH AND THE TAY BRIDGE. 

Of all the cities I visited, I would prefer either 
Durham or Edinburgh as a dwelling-place. Both are 
hilly, and each possesses unique charms of its own. 
But Edinburgh is so full of historic memories. 
How characteristic is their Scott Monument! Not- 
withstanding it rained nearly the whole day, the sun 
flashing out brilliantly at brief intervals, I was enabled to 
get an excellent bird’s-eye view of the glorious city, and 
to see how well the poorer folk knew how to utilise their 
high windows by drying their week’s washing outside. 

Slowly leaving Scotland’s crowning city, dismounting 
occasionally for a better view of its beautiful scenery, I 
eycled to the bridge which is one of the wonders of the 
world. When I stood and gazed at it, I was disappointed. 
It was so like the pictures I had seen. It stands as a 
monument of man’s ingenuity, genius and skill, but its 
dull materiality lacks the charm of imagination, and its 
sharp contrast to the picturesque scenery of which it is 
the centrepiece, irritates the eye. It seems to cast a 
reflection on man as a civilised brute. 

ANOTHER MISHAP. 

Turning up on the left to mount my first steep hill, I 
felt something was wrong with my handle-bar, and, dis- 
mounting, I bent the right side of the bar close to the 
stem with the strength of my wrist, it being quite soft. 
I had to ride to Linlithgow as if my handle-bar had only 
one side, and there, failing to discover a repairer, I was 
compelled to train it to Glasgow. 

I reached Glasgow just five minutes too late, and found 
all the cycle repairers closed. I wandered over Glasgow 
for three hours, leading my machine along, in a hopeless 
search of some late cycle repairer, but had at last to 
leave it until the morning. The next morning a new 
handle-bar was made in three hours, but having already 
wasted three days, and hearing of the floods in Perthshire, 
I had reluctantly to forego visiting the Trossachs, the 
Highlands and Oban. 

THE FALLS OF CLYDE. 

T was grievously disappointed at not seeing more of Scot- 
land, but feeling how unphilosophical it would be to fret and 
fume over so slight a disappointment when I should be 
rejoicing over a marvellous escape, I turned southward 
to the English lakes. I reached Lanark at 6 p.m., and 
spent three hours at the Falls of the Clyde. To me 
these were quite a revelation. I had never before 
imagined anything so beautiful. Upon the lonely 
wanderer they have a curious, sombre, and awe-inspiring 
influence. Only the sure-footed and the iron-nerved 
should climb up the narrow, steep little path, and sit 
opposite the Cora Lynn, and watch the rage of passion of 
the white foam, as it falls with a tremendous and 
unceasing roar, fascinating, thrilling, and tempting the 
nervous and unbalanced to follow and plunge into its 
depths. I sat there, silent and alone, in the amphi- 
theatre of dark rock, enjoying the richly-shaded foliage, 
and the torrent of white foam dashing into the abyss 
beneath, and thought of the manifold tragedies of life, 
until it was quite dark. 

THROUGH CARLISLE TO KESWICK. 


Lanark is a charming county for tourists. To Carlisle 


was the most enjoyable ride of the month, with glorious 
weather, beautiful scenery, anél down-hill for ten miles. 


A PIONEER RIDE IN A CYCLING DREssS. 
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Just past Moffat I was welcomed at a country farm- 
house, where I had generous and substantial hospitality. 
The roads right through Dumfries and Annan to Carlisle 
were splendid. On Sunday morning I attended the 
Cathedral service, after an inspection of the castle, from 
which a good view of the surrounding country is gained. 
The weather cleared up towards the evening, but cycling 
to Penrith, it drizzled all the way, and the hills tried me 
considerably. 

The road to Keswick is stiff and uphill, but the 
entrancing scenery, with a first glimpse of the surround- 
ing hills, amply rewards the cyclist, and entices her to 
rest at intervals. 

INTO LAKE DERWENTWATER. 

Arrived at Keswick, I must needs recklessly risk my 
life. My soul yearned to see Lake Derwentwater. 
Cycling to the boathouse, and riding my machine along 
the narrow footpath, I enjoyed the mountain scenery, 
and, returning, I was so interested in the view that 1 
became careless of the unevenness of the path. Cycling 
close to the waterside, in turning round to enjoy the 
scenery, my front wheel came in contact with the root of 
a great tree, which was four inches above the ground. 
With an impetus I got my front wheel safely over, but 
whilst my back wheel was on the top, the front wheel 
again collided with another obstacle, and I was suddenly 
flung on my back, my machine on the top of me. If my 
front wheel had not swerved round the trunk of the 
tree, and, therefore, stopped my rapid descent, I should 
have been in the water. Most cautiously and carefully 
did I creep from under my machine, and holding on 
to some twigs to prevent further falling, I reached 
terra firma. My next task was to cautiously dislodge my 
machine. 

THE N. H.-R. U. AT THE LAKES. 

It was delightful at the lakes. In viewing the 
Lodore Falls—which are far too insignificant after the 
falls of the Clyde—I met the National Home-Reading 
Union. Mr. and Mrs. Leonard introduced themselves 
to me by apologising for admiring my sensible cos- 
tume, which seemed so suitable for mountaineering, 
and eventually asked me to join their Skiddaw party 
the next day, and wear my costume as a practical object- 
lesson. I consented, and, forsaking my wheels, I spent a 
most enjoyable day. But I could not forego the pleasure 
of paying them back in their own coin by dining with 
them in the evening in a most conventional gown, proving 
to them that a girl does not put off all her feminine 
vanity when she dons for cycling a rational costume! I 
only spent four days in the lake district. 

TO AMBLESIDE vid HONISTER PASS. 

On August 22, determining to sleep at Ambleside that 
night, I packed up my luggage, and started for Buttermere 
vid the Honister Pass, with the intention of finding a road 
to Grasmere and Ambleside. I waited until all the coaches 
had left Keswick, in order that I might travel in solitude 
if possible. The lake atmosphere I found very relaxing, 
so I took things leisurely. This day was a day of days, 
with a rapid succession of thrilling adventures. The 
road was fairly good, and the scenery so charmingly 
wild and rustic, that I rested many a time as I followed 
a sweetly pretty running stream. I soon discovered that 
it was impossible to ride Honister Pass; but pushing my 
machine up the steep, rugged, and exceeding rough 
incline only made my escapade more thrilling. When I 
had at last mounted the top, I had to descend very care- 
fully, being compelled to walk most of the way. But 
how I enjoyed sitting by the lake, lazily watching the 
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lapping of the water against the edge, with hills all 
around in majestic splendour, after a glorious fly, and a 
few dismounts to open the gates to pass through ! 

I was ravenous when I reached the hotel]. I had spent 
four hours on the mountains. The tugging of my machine 
to get it up the hill, and the dragging of it back to 
prevent it being hurled too quick down the steep decline, 
had brought all my muscles into play, and the waitress 
seemed afraid of me as I looked at her so hungrily. 

After lunch I conversed with a most charming lady 
and gentleman, and, to my astonishment and dismay, 
discovered that there was no road to Ambleside, but that 
I had to return first to Keswick. Fool that I was to 
have lugged all my luggage over that pass when I might 
have left it at the Keswick Hotel. However, I was too 
deliciously happy to be vexed, and too philosophical to 
worry over such trifles. So I returned vid Newlands, and 
after walking some three miles, I had a most thrilling 
and somewhat dangerous descent into Keswick, with two 
narrow escapes. Once in passing a coach, the driver of 
which left me half-a-yard and the precipice on which to 
ride; and another, when I suddenly turned a corner to 
find six coaches blocking up the gangway at an hotel, 
and had to bring my machine to a #éndstill within a 
yard, but my brake proved trustwofthy. I reached 
Keswick in three-quarters of an hour, notwithstanding 
that I crawled up a three-mile hill at the commencement, 
not caring to hurry after lunch. 

Arrived at Keswick, I refreshed myself with that 
beverage which refreshes but does not inebriate, and 
started for Ambleside. I had a stiffish hill to climb, and 
feeling very sleepy and lazy I slowly waiked it, leaning 
onmy mathine. But I soon woke up to enjoy my most 
magnificent ride. As I neared my destination what a 
picture was before me! A clear blue sky, streaked with 
gold and red, the darkness deepening as Ambleside 
appeared as an enchanted city, with hills all around in 
sombre awe, looking majestically into the peaceful and 
tranquil lake. It was downhill nearly all the way, and 
I searcely touched my pedals. 


FROM THE LAKES TO LANCASHIRE. 

That night I slept well. I found that my back tyre 
valve leaked, so, whilst it was being repaired, I visited 
Stock Ghyll Fall. I had determined to ride round Lake 
Windermere, a matter of twenty-four miles, and vid some 
unridable road, but by mistake took the direct road to 
Kendal instead. I had not gone far when it began to 
rain, and by the time I reached my destination it poured 
in torrents. 

The next morning proved fine, and I regretfully left 
the Lakes for my first visit to Lancashire. All tourists, 
other than the students of human nature, I would recom- 
mend to train it from Kendal to Warrington, as it 
scarcely pays to ride twenty miles of vile granite setts. 
What a contrast the Black Country is to the Lake 
District! When I saw the sullen-faced.men and boys, I 
felt almost inclined to forsake touring, and endeavour 
to preach the gospel of good tidings that an Earthly 
Paradise was within one hundred miles of them. In my 
imagination, I beheld myself pioneering a great crowd 
of the denizens of the smoky country to Nature’s blue 
sky and God’s beautiful countenance. But eventually 
forsaking such wild notions I slowly wended my way 
over the uneven setts. 


THE G. 0. M. AT HAWARDEN,. 


How glad I was to reach the agricultural districts, and 
to find myself in Cheshire. I spent two hours examining 
the quaint, antique Chester, its cathedral and city walls, 
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and then rode on to Hawarden, where I spent Sundar, 
The great sight at Hawarden is the G. O. M., and I was 
lucky enough to sit next to him during sermon-time. 
Quite a number of cyclists leave their cycles in the church- 
yard, and crowd into the church to see the ex-Prime 
Minister rise up and slowly walk down the middle of the 
choir aisle and sit on the front seat under the reading- 
desk in his usual listening attitude, paying close atten- 
tion to the sermon. Hawarden is an ideal village. 

It is a vile road from Hawarden to St. Asaph, vid 
Holywell. There had evidently been heavy rains, and 
the roads were rough and wearisome. After visiting 
Conway Castle, it is a charming ride to Bangor, through 
woodland avenues and the most beautiful scenery. 

IN WALES. 

Sleeping at Bangor, I spent until the evening of the 
following day, walking about, and having a delightful 
bathe. Bangor is heautifully situated, and the road to 
Carnarvon is delightful. At Carnarvon I had my first 
and only public reception, if such it may be called. As I 
rode through the town to the post office, for my letters, 
the whole town seemed to be yelling at my back. I 
looked around, thinking a mad bull was close upon 
me, but found that I was the centre of attraction, 
and that a crowd of children were tearing after me, 
yelling at the top of their voices. I cycled on, and, 
leaving them behind, gained my hotel without any 
molestation. 

After leaving Carnarvon, it was uphill for some miles, 
but I soon came to all downhill, when I flew into 
Beddgelert. Wales is simply lovely, and magnificent for 
touring. Grand mountains, beautiful streams and cas- 
cades, little pools and lakes, with shady banks, deliglit 
and satisfy the eye. I had lunch at the hotel at Beddge 
lert, just close to the picturesque bridge, and after 
resting for two hours, I again took to my wheel, and 
cycled through other scenery, having to walk through 
the Pass to Capel Curig. On my way to Bettws-y-Coed 
I visited the Swallow Falls and the famous Fairy Glen. 

August 30th was a glorious morning. It was a super! 
ride along the Holyhead road. Oh, how regretfully I 
left Wales, for the panoramic loveliness was soon only 
to exist in memory. I sat on a stile for a long while 
breathing a tender last farewell to mountains, valleys, 
rivulets and falls. 

The road to Oswestry is splendid. I had lunch there, 
and continued my way to Wellington, where I was 
received by a heavy mist. 
morning, I made sure that it was a dismal gloomy day, 
but on looking out of the window discovered it was 
quitedry. At last I realised that it was the Black Country. 
One thousand and one chimneys were issuing flames, 
steam and smoke, and the atmosphere was dull an 
gloomy. I was informed that the sun rarely shone, and 
that the inhabitants were given over to the worship o! 
chimney-pots. It was only when I was within a few 
miles of Birmingham that I perceived the sun like « 
thin white plate exposed in the heavens beyond, 

But at Birmingham the scene changed, and the ride to 
Daventry was charming. Nearing Dunchurch, for miles 
I rode in an avenue of fine old trees, and although J 
missed the superb mountain scenery, I was pleased with 
the many-tinted foliage and good roads through which: J 
travelled. 

Leaving Daventry, I lunched at Dunstable, and 
arrived home at sunset, vid St. Albans, after having spent 
a most delightful holiday. I had cyeled 1296 miles, doing 
60 or 70 miles per day, and it had cost me £8 7s. Od., and 
repairs £1 2s. Od. 
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Plush Covered Wall Brackets, and How to Make Them. Illustrated. Alex. 
Martin. 
American Journal of Politics.—114, Nassau Street, New York. 


September. 25 cents. 


Good Citizenship. Ira H. Evans. 
Strikes from an Economic Standpoint. 
The Condition and Prospects of the American Farmer, 
The Functions of Government. Albert E. Denslow. 
Federal Intervention. W. W. Quatermass. 
The First Year of the Administration ; A Reply. 
Economic Co-operation. E. M. Burchard. , 
The Philadelphia Muuicipal League. Clinton R. Woodruff. 
The Truth about ‘Australia and the American Continent.” 
Myers. 
Annals of the American Academy.—12, King Street, Westminster. 
September. 1 dol. 

The Ultimate Standard of Value. E. von Bihm-Bawerk. 
Relation of Labour Organisations to Trade Instruction. E. 
Mortgige Banking in Russia, D. M. Frederiksen. 
Beginning of Utility. 5. N. Patten. : 
Present Condition of Socivlogy in the United States. I. W. Howerth. ; 
Improvement of Country Roads in Massachusetts and New York. E. R. 


Rev. E. D. McCreary. 
Charles E. Benton. 


Duane Mowry. 


George L. 


W. Bemis. 


Jonson. 
October, 18. 


Illustrated. A. M. Bell. 


Antiquary.—Elliot Stock. 
Paleolithic Remains at Wolvercote, Oxfordshire. 
Notes on the Jutes. I M. Willis. 
Notes on the Folk-Lore of Bells. Mabel Peacock. 
Notes on Archwology in the Museums of Farnham, Dorset, and at King John’s 
House, Tollard Royal. Roach le Schonix. 


Arena.—Gay and Bird. September. 2s. 6d. 
The Religion of Walt Whitman’s Poems. Rev. M. J. Savage. 
The Ele tion of Senators and the President by Popular Vote and the Veto. 
Hon. Walter Clark. 
Public Schovis for the Privileged Few. Charles 8. Smart. 
An Ethical Basis fur Humanity to Animals. Dr. Albert Leffingwell. 
Early Environment in Home Life. B. O. Flower. 
A Review of the Chicago Strike of 1894. Walter Blackburn Harte. 
Municipal Reform. Thomas E. Will and Dr. Lucius F. C. Garvin. 


October. 6d. 
Chas. W. Wood. 


Argosy.—Bentley. 
Letters from South Africa. Llustrated. 


Asiatic Quarterly.—Oriental University Institute, Woking. October. 5s. 


Letter from Amir Ablurrahman, on His Past and Present Relations to 
England. 

Korea. Prog Dr. E. Oppert. 

Existing Material Regarding Korea. 

M. Hayashi. 


Korean Affairs: A Japanese View. 
The Chinese View. 
The Identity of Interests of China and England. 
Law and Administration in the French Colonies and Protectorates of the Far 
East. 


C,H. E. Carmichael. 
lon Perdicaris. 

J. Lambert Payne. 
avesta. Part I. The Vendidad. General J.G. R. Forlong. 
: [ts History, Topography, and People. 

s Oriental Education. Dr. G. W. Leitner. 
ymbolism and Symbolic Ceremonies of the Japanese, 
St. Thomas the Apostle and the Syrian Church in India, 








Mrs. C. M. Salwey. 


R. Sewell. 


Atalanta.—5a, Paternoster Row. October. 6d. 
Charles Dickens and Kent. Tlustrated. Benjamin Taylor. 
Our Friend Puss. ‘* Maxwell Gray.” 
Success in Authorship. 
New Serial Stories: ‘* The Three Graces,” by Mrs. Hungerford; and “ The 
Course of True Love,” by Cyril Grey. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Ward, Lock. October. 1s, 
Retrospect of an Octogenarian. George E. Ellis. 
A Russian Holy City: Kieff. Isabel F. Hapgood. 
Recollections of Stanton under Johnson. Henry L. Dawes. 
A Playwright’s Novitiate. Miriam C. Harris. 
The Philosophy of Sterne. Henry C. Merwin. 
Our Quinzaine at La Salette. Anna P. Mellvaine. 
The American Railway War. Henry J. Fletcher. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—85, London Wall. October. 1s. 6d. 
Licenses which are Taken Out by Banks. R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
Auditors. A. H. Gibson. 

Stock Exchange Values. 


Expense Ratios of Life Offices. Wm. Schooling. 


Biblical World.—46, Great Russell Street. 20 cents. 
The Psalms of the Pharisees. Prof. Frank C. Porter. 
Studies in Palestinian Geography. Prof. J. P. Riggs 


Some General Considerations Relating to Genesis I. 


September. 


XI. William R. Harper, 


Bibliotheca Sacra.—{Quarterly.) Kegan Paul. October. 30 cents. 

Christian Sociology. Z. Swift Holbrook. 

The Adaptations of Nature to the Intellectual Wants of Man. 
Frederick Wright. 

The Nature and Scope of Systematic Theology. 

The Evolution of Anarchy. Rev. Jean F. Loba. 

The Inspiration of the Bible. Rev. Benjamin R. Warfield. 

Spinoza’s Demonstration of Necessity. Prof. E. D. Koe, jun. 

The Outlook for Islam. Rev. D. L. Leonard 


Prof. G. 


Prof. D. W. Simon. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Paternuster Row. October. 2s. 6d. 
The Streets of Paris Forty Years Ago. 
‘The Accession of the New Sultan of Morocco. 
From Weir to Mill. ‘* A Son of the Marshes.” 
Poets and Geographers. William Gress\ 
“Thirty Years of the Periodical Press 
T. H. S. Escott. 
Leaves from a Game-Book. 
rhe Golfer in Search of a Climate. 
The New American Tariff. 


Walter B. Harris. 








; Mr. George Sala’s Iteminiscences. 


George Manners. 
Horace G. Hutchinson. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoode. September 15. 64. 

German Commercial Unions. 

A Permanent Consultative Commission of Commerce and Industry in France. 

Establishment of an Official Department of Labour in Spain. 
Bookman.—Hodder and Stoughton. October. 6d, 

Some Former Members of the Garrick Club. 

The Literary Associations of Hampstead. Illustrated. W. 

A Complaint against Printers. 

Mary Queen of Scots. VI. D. Hay Fleming 


Robertson Nicoll. 


Bookworm.—62, Paternoster Row. October. 61. 
In the Royal Library. Windsor Castle. 
Dated Book-Plates. Illustrated. 
Friar Rush and Howleglas. 

Boy’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster R October. 61, 
Our Sea Fish. Illustrated. F. G. Aflalo. 


Some New Great Western Engines. Illustrated. Rey. A. H. Malan. 


“4 


)-tober 
Alfred F. 
Illustrated. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Cassell. ( 

The Parliaments of the World. II. Illustrated. 

A Visit to the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 
Blaikie. 

How London Gets Its Gas. 

Hall-Marking. Lllustrated. 


tobhins. 
Prof. W. G. 


Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—Cassell. October. 7d. 
Experiences of a Thought-Reader, A Chat with Mr. Stuart Cumberland. 
How London is being Beautified. A Chat with the Karl of Meath 

Why I Became an Explorer. A Chat with Mr. H. H. Johnston. 

Half an Hour with George Augustus Sala. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—Gay an! Bird. 
Modern Light-House Service. II. Illustrate | 


September. 1s. 
Edward P. Adams. 


The ens Machivery of an Ocean Greyhound. Illustrated. Henry L. 
tbsen. ; 
Practical Flight. Illustrated. (C. E. Duryea 
Conduct Electric Railways. Illustrated. Joseph Sachs 
Corrosion of Steam Drums. Illustrated. James MeBride. 
James Prescott Joule. With Portrait. Lord Kelvin, 
Aeronautic Engineering Materials. KR. H. Thurston 
Century Magazine.—Fisher Unwin. October. 1s, 4d. ° 


The Real Edwin Booth. Illustrated. Edwiva Booth Grossman. 

The Eternal Gullible, with Confessions of a Professional ** Hypnotist.” Dr. 
Ernest Hart. 

Commercial Bookbinding. Brander Matthews. 

Poe in New York. Illustrated. George E. Woodberry. 

Folk-Speech in America. Edward Eggleston. 

Where the Teak-Wood Grows. Illustrated. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman. Royal Cortissoz. 

Aubrey de Vere. With Portrait. George E. Woodberry. 

Across Asia on a Bicycle. Illustrated. Thomas G. Allen, jun., and W. L. 
Sachtleben. 

McClellan and His Mission. 


Chambers’s Journal,—47, Paternoster Row. 
Exploration in the Himalayas. 
Early Irish Sepulchral Art. 
The Indian Mints. 
Hawking. 
Scottish Student-Life. 
Natal. 


Marion M. Pope. 


Maj.-Gen. J. B. Fry. 


October. 7d. 





Chautauquan.—Kegan Paul. September. 2 dollars per annum.! 
Venetian Fétes: Past and Present. Illustrated. F. Cooley. 
Englishmen Who Won Fame in India. S. Parkes Cadman. 
Studying the Dark Continent. Cyrus C. Adams. 
Character Sketches in the United States Senate. 
Edwards. 
American Town Names. 


With Portraits. E. Jay 
Rush C. Faris. 


Chums.—Cassell. October. 
Railway Engines; Monarchs of the Iron Road. 
A Visit to Hiram S. Maxim. With Portrait. 
New Serial Stories: ‘Treasure Island,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
** The Queen’s Scarlet,” by George Manville Fenn. 


6d. 
Illustrated. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—16, Salisbury Square. 
ctober. 6d. 
The World: Population, Races, Languages, and Religions. Prof. A. H. 
Keane. 


The History of the Church Missionary Society. 


Rev. C. Hole. 
On Educational Missions. Henry Morris. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Ho:der and Stoughton. 
Grace and Heredity. Prof. J. Rendel Harris, 
Homilies on the Book of the Prophet Habakkuk. 


October. 64. 


Rev. A. C. Thiselton. 


Contemporary Review.—lIsbister. October. 
The Eight Hours Bill for Miners—Its Economic Effect. 
East and West. Elisée Reclus. 
Cabinet Counsels and Candid Friends, 
Poets of Provence. Cécile Hartog. 
The Work of the Beer Money: ‘echnical Education. 
Our Most Distinguished Refugee.—PrincejKrapotkin. 
French Prisons and their Inmates. Edmund Kk. Spearman. 
Joseph Priestley in Domestic Life. Madame Belloc. 
The English Version of the Lord’s Prayer. A. N. Jannaris. 
Weismannism Once More, Herbert Spencer. 


2s. 6d. 


Emerson Bainbridge. 
T. H. S. Escott. 


John Rae. 
Edith Sellers, 


Cornhill Magazine.—15, Waterloo Place. 
Abu Simbel. 
The Humours of Heraldry. 
The Country Sunday. 
New Serial Story : ‘‘ The Silent Pools.” 


October. 6d. 


Cosmopolitan.—Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Antony and Cleopatra. Illustrated. 
The Diversion of the Niagara. 

The Cosmopolitan’s New Home. 
Mussulman Secret Societies, 


September. 

James Anthony Froude. 

Illustrated. Curtis Brown. 
Illustrated. 

Illustrated. Napoleon Ney. 

A Masquerade of Stamens. LIllustrated. Wm. Hamilton Gibson. 

John Bull and Company. ‘‘ Max O’Rell.” 

With an Invading Army ; Franco-German War. 


15 cents. 
‘ 


Murat Halstead. 


Dial.—24, Adams Street, Chicago. 10 cents. September 1. 
The Freedom of Teaching: The Case of Prof. Ely of Wisconsin. 
English at the University of Nebraska. L. A. Sherman. 
The Bryant Centenary. Arthur Stedman. 
September 16. 
English at the University of Penusylvania. Felix E. Schelling. 


Economic Journal.—(Quarterly.) Macmillan. September. 5s. 
Political Economy and Journalism. Prof. J. S. Nicholson. 
Ricardo in Parliament. [I. Edwin Cannan. 
Theory of International Value. II. Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. 
The Report of the Labour Commission. L. L. Price. 
The Commercial Supremacy of Great Britain. 
Mr. Charles Booth on the Aged Poor. C.S. Loch. 


Educational Review.—27, Chancery Lane. 
The Registration and Inspection of Schools. 
Salaries'in Secondary Schools. Albert Barker. 
In Defence of the Gouin Method. 
A Pious Founder : Sir William Godolphin. 


October. 
Rev. Wm. Gull. 


6d, 


W. M. Hardman. 


Educational Review (America).—F. Norgate andCo. September. 1s. 8d. 
Inception of an American State School System. Andrew S. Draper. 

The Dogma of Formal Discipline. B. A. Hinsdale. 

Ethical Contents of Children’s Minds. F. W. Osborn. 

The Modern Side in the College. T. B. Browson. 

City School Administration. A. P. Marble. 

Study of Education at the University of California. 


* Educational Times.—89, Farringdon Street. 
William Dugard, 1606-1662 ; A Printer Schoolmaster. 


October. 6d, 
Foster Watson. 


~ Engineering Magazine.—G. Tucker, Salisbury Court. September. 
25 cents. 
Commercial Aspects of the Japan-China War. Ter. M. Uyeno. 
ms of the Richmond, Virginia, Electric Railway. Illustrated. 
J. Sprague. 
Theatre Building for American Cities. Illustrated. Dankmar Adler. 
The Present Condition of the Panama Canal. With Map. Oscar A. F. Saabye. 
The Use of Stationary Compound Engines. Illustrated. R. H. Thurston. 
The International Exhibition at Antwerp. Illustrated. Edmund Mitchell. 
The Modern Room for Mechanical Drawing. Prof. C. W. MacCord. 
The Law Governing Strikes and Strikers. Senator C. K. Davis and Judge 
O, 8. Grosscup. 


Frank 


THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 


English Illustrated Magazine,—198, Strand. October. 6.1. 
The Marquis of Bute and Cardiff. Illustrated. 
Match-Making Customs in Munster. Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 
The Book-Barrow Man. Illustrated. James D. Symon. 
Measurement Identification of Criminals. Colonel Howard Vincent. 
Troy Town Revisited. Lilustrated. 


Frederick Dolman. 


Expositor.—Hodder and Stoughton. October. 1s. 
Professor W. Robertson Smith’s Doctrine of Scripture, Prof. T.M. Lindsay, 
On the Meaning of rpooyAvros in the Septuagint. Rev. W. C. Allen. . 
Judgment according to Type. Rev. John Watson. 
New Testament Teaching on the Secoud Coming of Christ: The Johan: iu 
Writings. Prof. J. A. Beet. 





7 

Expository Times.—Simpkin, Marshall. 
The Theology of Isaiah. Prof. A. B. Davidson. 
The Great Text Commentary. 
‘The Work.of the Holy Spirit in Christ. Rev. John Robson. 
Religious Reserve on the Subject of Heaven. Rev. B. Whitefoord. 


Fireside Magazine.—7, Paternoster Square. October. 6d. 
The History of Common Things: Beds and Bedsteads. 


Fortnightly Review.—Chapman and Hall. O-tober. 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. General Sir Evelyn Wood. 
Sidelights on the Second Empire. If. William Graham. 
Our Workmen’s Diet and Wages. Dr. Thomas Oliver, 
An Antiquarian Ramble in Paris. Frederic Harrison. 
The Extermination of Great Game in South Africa, H. A. Bryden, 
The Legislation of Fear. Ouida. 
In Syria. Frederic Carrel. 
Madagascar. Vazaha. 
A Pretender and his Family : Comte de Paris, 


October. 64. 


G. L. Apperson. 


2s. 6d. 


Albert D. Vandam. 
Forum.—Edward Arnold. 
The Lessons of Recent Civil Disorders, 


September. 1s. 3d. 
Hon. T. M. Cooley. 


Teaching by Travel : A School Excursion from Indiana to Virginia. Dr. J. M. 


Rice. 
The Proportion of College-Trained Preachers. Prof. FG. Peabody. 
Present Industrial Problems in the Light of History. Edward Atkinson. 
Results of the Parliament of Religions. Rev. J. H. Barrows. 
The Pay of Physicians and Surgeons. Dr. Georg» F. Shrady. 
Macaulay’s Place in Literature. Frederic Harrison. 
Home-Life in India : Child-Marriage and Widows. Purushotam Rao Telanc. 
University Training and Citizenship. Woodrow Wilson. 
The Profit-Sharing Labour Unions of Antwerp. J. H. Gore. 
How to Bring Work and Workers together. Jacob A. Riis, 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly.—110, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
25 cents, 
Tilustrated. 


October. 


Modern Magazine-Making. 
Under the Peak of Teneriffe. Illustrated. Howard Paul. 
American Medical Students, Illustrated. Dr. J. Howe Adams. 
me Nl : The First Capital of the Confederacy. Illustrated. William H 
Ballou. 
Cramp’s Shipyard and the New United States Navy. Illustrated. S. Millingtow 
Miller. 
Free Review.—Swan Sonnenschein. October. 1s. 
Mr. Gladstone on the Atonement. John M. Robertson, 
Succession Duties and the Incidence of Taxation. Robert S. Moffatt. 
The Poetry of George Meredith. William Wharton. 
The Formation of the Book of Psalms. 
The State as Temperance Reformer. T. Richardson. 
The Struggle of the Sexes. Dr. E. Bonavia. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Chatto and Windus. 
Carlyle and Taine on the French Revolution. 
The Wail of the Male. 

Rivuli Montani. John Buchan, 

Robert Fergusson: Scottish Poet. Alexander Gordon. 
Under the Ceesars in Britain. W. B. Paley. 

“The Darkness Behind the Stars.” J. E. Gore. 
Ecclesiastical Pamphlet Wars. G. L. Apperson. 


October, 18, 
H. Schtitz Wilson. 


Geographical Journal.—1, Savile Row. October. 2s. 

Contributions [to the Physical Geography, of British East Africa. With Map 
and Illustrated. Dr. J. W. Gregory. 

Expedition to the Hadramut. With Map. J. Theodore Bent. 

The yore of the Jason to the Antarctic Regions. With Map. Catpain €. A. 
zarsen. 

Physical Conditions of the Clyde Sea Area. Hugh R. Mill. 

Geological Magazine.—Kegan Paul. September. 1s. 6d. 
Jurassic Cephalopoda from Western Australia. Illustrated. G. C. Crick. 
The Pleistocene Geology of N. W. Canada, and of Hudson’s-Bay. With Map. 

J. Burr Tyrrell. 

On Life Zones in British Palaozoic Rocks. Continued. Henry Hicks. 
Recent Changes of Level and their Teaching, Sir H. H. Howorth. 

Good Words. —Isbister. 


October. 64. 


Along the Spanish Highways. Illustrated. Hannah Lynch. 
Mudie’s Library. Illustrated. William C. Preston. 
Galileo. Illustrated. Sir Robert Ball. 


Bufo of the Jewelled Head: Toads. Illustrated. Geoffrey Winterwood. 
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October. 6d. 


Great Thoughts.—28, Hutton Street, Fleet Street. 
Illustrated. Alex. 


The pon Family: A Story of Genius and Suffering. 
mall. 


ah Milton. Illustrated. 

Rev. S. Baring-Gould at ae With Portrait. B. Button. 

A Talk with Rev. J. E. C. Welldon. Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 
The Haldanes and Their Ww. ork. With Portrait. 

The People’s Palace. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes, 


Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street. October. 1s. 
Lahore and the Punjaub. Illustrated. Edwin Lord Weeks. 
The Streets of Paris. Illustrated. Richard H. Davis. 
Iberville and the Mississippi. Illustrated. Grace King. 
Golf in the Old Country. Illustrated. Caspar W. Whitney. 


Homiletic Review.—Funk and Wagnalls. September. 1s. 
The Mental Demands of the Ministry. Prof. Theodore W. Hunt. 
Importance of Declaring all the ( ‘ounsel of God. Dr. C. B. Hulbert. j 
The Scope of Education under Mahommedan Patronage. Rev. B. F. Kidder. 
Housewife.—20, St. Bride Street. October. 6d. 
Lady Paget. Illustrated. Sarah A. Tooley. 


Humanitarian.—Hutchinson and Co. 
Village Sanitation in India. Florence Nightingale. 
The Christ of the Past and of the Future. Rev. Alfred Momerie. 
The Position of Italian Wi men. Evelyn M. Lang. 
A New Religion: ‘“‘ Common Christianity.” Rev. J. Rice Byrne. 
The Painless Extinction of Life in the Lower Animals. Interview with Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, With Portrait. 
The Necessity of Re-establishing the Contagious Diseases Act 
Sir William Moore. 
The New Hedonism Controversy. George Ives. 
Higher Powers in Man. Henry T. Edge. 
Idler.—Chatto and Windus. 
Sairey Gamp up to Date: Hospital Nursing. 
A Chat with Dr. Conan Doyle. Illustrated. 
Illustrated Archzologist.—(Quarterly.) 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
September, 2s. 6d. 
Ashurbanipal : His Books and Buildings. Llustrate1. 
Need-Fire. Illustrated. J. Romilly Allen. 
Roman Copies and Greek Originais. Illustrated. G. F. Hill. 
Sussex Iron. Illustrated. W. Christian Symons. 


Illustrated Carpenter and Builder.—313, Strand. 
Zoman Memories. Illustrated. J. H. Layard. 
Artistic Joinery. Illustrated. Brown Oak. 
Modern Sign Painting. 

Index Library.—(Quarterly.) 172, Edmund St., Birmingham. Sept. 

21s. per annum. 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills, 1383-1558. 
Dorset Wills. 
Gloucestershire Inquisitiones Post Mortem. 
Gloucestershire Wills. 
Chancery Proceedings. 
India.—84, Palace Chambers, Westminster. October. 6d. 
India’s National Appeal: What Will She Do With It? Sir William Wedder- 
burn. 

The Land Revenue Settlements, 


Indian Journal of Education.—®. V. K. Qyer, Madras, 
&s. 6d. per annum. 


The Late Mrs. S. Satthianadhan. 


Indian Magazine and Review.—14, Parliament Street. 
Metal Work. J. Gonino. 
International Journal of Ethics.—(Quarterly.) 
October. 2s. 6d. 
Luxury. Professor Henry Sidgwick. 
The Limits of Individual and National Self-sacrifice. F.H. Bradley. 
Women in the Community and in the Family. Mary S. Gilliland. 
Ethics and Biology. Edmund Montgomery. 
National Character and Classicism in Italian Philosophy. 
Rational Hedonism. E. E. Constance Jones. 
Investors’ Review.—29, Paternoster Row. 
** Log-Rolling ” Canada. 
The Canadian Imperial Fast Steamers Job. 
Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin. October. 6d. 
The Late Mother Francis Raphael: Augusta Theodosia Drane. 


Journal of the Board of Agriculture.—(Quarterly.) Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. September. 6d. 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies in France. 
Potatoes for Stock-Feeding. 
Injurious Insects and Fungi. 
Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 1894. 


Journal of Education.—86, Fleet Street. 
French Dictation. J. W. Longsdon. 
Education in Siam. G. H. Grindrod. 
Che Educational Institute of Scotland. 
The Education of the Citizen, Prof. S. Alexander. 
Hints on Lantern Work in Schools. A. M. Hiddon. 


October. 1s. 


Surgeon-Gen. 
g 


October. 6d. 
Illustrated. Geo. B. Burgin. 


Leonard W. King. 


October. 6d. 


Parbati C. Roy. 
September. 


October. 6d. 


° 
Swan Sonnenschein. 


Luigi Ferri. 


October. 1s. 





October. 64. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
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Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society.—5s. (Quarterly.) 
44, Brown Street, Manchester. August. 
Himalayan Trade Routes. With Map. 
Journeyings in the Pamirs and Central Asia. 
Afghanistan. John A. Gray. 
Siam and Tonquin. With Map. Lord Lamington. 
Journey through the Syrian Desert to Mosul in 1893. Dr. Max Baron von 
Oppenheim. 
The Suakin-Berber_Route to the Soudan. Lieut.-Col. C. M. 
Watson. 
Journal of Political Economy.—University of Chicago. 
75 cents. 
Are We Awakeved? H. vou Holst. 
California Breadstuffs. Horace Davis. 
wold and Silver in Santo .—“«< J. Lawrence Laughli.. 
The Formula of Sacrifice. H. J. Davenport. 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soclety.— Quarterly.) John 
Murray. September. 3s. 6d 
The Cambriige Meeting, 1894. Dr. W. Fream. 
The Trials of Spraying Machines at Cambridge. 
head. 
Miscellaneous Implements Exhibited at Cambridge. 
Stirton. 
The Trials of Churns at Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Fypical Farms in East Anglia. Robert Bruce. 
The Influence of Dexter Cattle on Other Breeds. 
Kindergarten Magazine.—Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 
September. 1s. 
The Kindergarden Game. Mary C. Shortall. 
How Shall We Develop Spontaneity in our Plays? Mary E. McDowell. 





Clements R. Markham. 
With Map. Earl of Dunmore. 


With Maps. 


September. 


Illustrated. Charles White- 


lllustrated. Thomas 


Percy E. Crutchley. 


Illustrated. W. J. Malden. 


August— 


King’s Own.—48, Paternoster Row. October. 6d. 
Egyptian Traits in the Pentateuch. Illustrated. Rev. John Urquhart. 
Paris: Past and Present. Illustrated. G. Holden Pike. 
How We Locked the Back Door of India. Continued. Re 
The Bass Rock. Illustrated. Alice Salzmann. 


Wenilitiledi sin High Holborn. 

expels the Radiation of Certain Heated Gases and Vapours. Illustrated. 

Evershed. 
The | pote Mammals of oe Illustrated. R. Lydekker. 
Insect Secretions. VI. E. A. Butler. 
Globular Star Clusters. J. i“ Gore. 
Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curtis Publishing Co, Philadelphia. 
10 cents. 
With Portraits. 


vy. D. Gath Whitley. 


October. 6d. 


October. 


Dr. Conan Doyle and J. M. Barrie. Frederick Dolman. 


Ladies’ Treasury.—23, Old Bailey. 
Curiosities of Advertising. 

Leisure Hour.—56, Paternoster Row. 
Seers of Science. J. Munro. 
A Quiet Corner of Bavaria. Illustrated. 
Mysterious Letters of the Duke of Marlborough. 
In British Honduras. Illustrated. 
The People of ag Illustrated. 
Salt. Illustrated. C. Beeston. 

nails =e Marshall. 

A New Method of Arranging a Lending Library. 


October. 7d. 


October. 6d. 


September. 1s." 
Thomas Mason. 


Aberdeen: Its Literature, Bookmaking and Circulating. II. George 
Walker. 
Library Journal.—Kegan Paul. September. 2s. 
The Bibliothéque Nationale and the British Museum. C. A. Cutter. 
The Relation of the Hartford Public Library to the Public Schools. Caroline 


M. Hewins. 
The Library Schools and Training Classes of the United States. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Ward, Lock. October. Is 
Famous Rivalries of Women. Gertrude Atherton. 
In the October Woods. James Knapp Reeve. 
Telegraphy up to Date. Geo. J. Varney. 


Little Folks.—Cassell. 
Court, Castle, and Cottage: Holland. 
How I Write My Children’s Stories. 


Longman’s Magazine.—39, Paternoster Row. 
“ Ross” from the Gulistan, the ‘‘ Rose Garden ” of Sadi. 
Edwin Arnold. 
The Roman Journal of Gregorovius. 
Lucifer.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. 
Tibetan Teachings. H. P. Blavatsky. 
Solidarity and Ideals. H. S. Olcott. 
Science and the Esoteric Philosophy. 
The Real and the Unreal. 
The Book of the Azure Veil. 
Recent Notes on Buddhism. G. R. S. Mead. 
Ludgate Illustrated Magazine.—53, Fleet Street. October. 64. 
Young England at School: Radley School. Illustrated. W. Chas. Sargent. 
Pens and Pencils of the Press: Comyns Carr and Aaron Watson. Illustrated. 
Joseph Hatton. 
Derwentwater and Wastwater. 
The Comte de Paris. Illustrated. 


October. 64, 


Edward S. Ellis. 
October. 6d. 
Translated by Sir 


Illustrated. 


Mrs. W. E. H. Lecky. 
September 15. 1s. 6d. 


Illustrated. Hubert Grayle. 
Rev. M. Fowler. 
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Maemillan’s Magazine.—29, Bedford Street. October. 1s, 
Cromwell’s Views on Sport. C. H. Firth. 
The Historical Novel. George Saintsbury. 
The New Japanese Constitution. .C. B. Roylance-Kent. 
Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs ; in Italy. Mrs. Ritchie. 
A New Pipe-Plot: The Three Volume Novel Question. 
The Rebellion in the West Indies; Grenada. Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
British Rights in Egypt. M. J. Farelly. 


Medical Magazine.—4, King Street, Cheapside. September. 2s. 6d. 
British Medical Benevolent Fund. Dr. Edward East. 
British Medical Association. T. G. Horder. 
** An Ethical Section.” Francis W. Clark. 
‘,0e Medical Student as a Character in Fiction. J. H. Bailey. 

Merry England.—42, Essex Street, Strand. September. 1s. 

Rtigen Folklore. Blanche W. Howard. 
Architecture and Literature. Montgomery Schuyler. 


Methodist Monthly.—119, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 
Novels and Novel Writers. Joseph Hocking. 
Missionary Review of the World.—Funk and Wagnalls. 
: 25 cents. 
Present Day Flashlights upon Islam. James S. Dennis. 
Papacy in Kurope. Rev. R. Saillens. 
Homes of Carey. Illustrated. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
The Anglo-Saxon and the World’s Redemption. Rev. D. L. Leonard. 
Month.—Burns and Oates. October. 2s, 
The Conversion of Father John Morris. Rev. J. H. Pollen. 
M. Dalbus on Anglican Orders. Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 
An Unknown Poem of Father Southwell the Martyr. Rev. Herbert Thurston. 
Lourdes and M. Zola. 


October 3d. 


October. 


Meigle: A Fragment from the Sculptured Stones of Scotland. M. G. J. 


Kinloch. 
The Catholic Conference of 1894. James Britten. 
Monthly Packet.--A. D. Innes and Co. 
St. Francis de Sales. Rosa N. Carey. 
The Fourth Estate: Journalism for Women. D. M. Leake. 
Natural Science.—Macmillan. October. 1s, 
The Origin of Species without the Aid of Natural Selection. 
Henslow. 
Horticultural ‘‘ Sports.” Charles T. Druery. 
Geology of the Plateau Implements of Kent. Prof. Rupert Jones. 
The Effect of Temperature on the Distribution of Marine Animals, 
Maas. 
The Dispersal of Nutlets in certain Labiates. . Miss D. F. M. Pertz. 
Hertwig’s ‘* Preformation or New Formation.” P. Chalmers Mitchell. 


Nautical Magazine.—Simpkin, Marshall. 
The Supply of Seamen. 
Some Hints in Elementary Seamanship. 
China and Japan. Simon Osaki. 


New England Magazine.—5, Park Square, Boston. September. 25 cents. 

Newport, New England, in the Revolution. Illustrated. C. R. Thurston. 

Damariscove, New England. Illustrated. Winfield Thompson. 

General John Paterson. Illustrated. Bulkeley Booth. 

Robert Habersham: A Young Harvard Poet. Lloyd McKim Garrison. 

America through the Spectacles of the Old English Potter. Illustrated. 
A. Barber. 

In the White Mountaius with Francis Parkman in 1841. 
Daniel D. Slade. 

Quaint Essex, New England. 

New Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 

Treland and the Government. Justin McCarthy. 

Christianity and Communism. W. S. Lilly. 

Country-House Parties. E. F. Benson. 

A Political Bird’s-Eye View. Frederick Greenwood. 

Secrets from the Court of Spain. V. 

Dry-Fly Fishing. Sir Edward Grey. 

‘The East-End and Crime. Rev. A. Osborne Jay. 

Women in the Colonies. Gilbert Parker. 


New World.—(Quarterly.) Gay and Bird. September. 3s. 
Universal Religion. John W. Chadwick. 
The Influence of Philosophy on Greek Social Life. Alfred W. Benn. 
Animism and Teutonic Mythology. P. D. Chautepie de la Saussaye. 
The Roots of Agnosticism. James Seth. 
Giordano Bruno’s “Expulsion of the Beast Triumphant.” 

Thayer. 

The Service of Worship and the Service of Thought. 
The Resurrection of Jesus. Albert Réville. 
Truth as Apprehended and Expressed iu Art. G. F. Genung. 


National Review.—Edward Arnold. October. 
Shall We Degrade Our Standard of Value? Lord Farrer. 
The Drift of Psychical Research. F. W. H. Myers. 
A Country House Question : Tips. 
The Invisible Government ; or, Ireland a Nation. St. Loe Strachey. 
Some Oxford Memories of the Prae-Asthetic Age. T.H. S. Escott. 
Au American Utopia: Municipal Government Conference at Philadelphia. 
Edward Porritt. 
The Poor Man’s Cow: A Suggestion to the Coming Parish Councils. H. W. 
Wolff. 
** Problems of the Far East,” by Hon. George Curzon. Captain Maxse. 


October. 1s, 


Rey. George 


Dr. Otto 


September. 1s. 


T. Mackenzie. 


Edwin 
With Po..rait. 


Illustrated. F. T. Robinson. 
October. 1s, 


William R. 
Charles F. Dole. 


2s. 6d. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Nature Notes.—Elliot Stock. October. 2d. 
Rosemary. 


Newbery House Magazine.—A. D. Innes. 
Old Exeter. Illustrated. C. R. B. Barrett. 
The Utility of Church Conferences. Montague Fowler. 
Were the Fathers Socialists?» W. F. Cobb. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. October. 2s. 6.1. 
The Seven Lord Roseberies. St. Loe Strachey. 
The Alleged Sojourn of Christ in India. Prof. Max Mliller. 
Cholera and the Sultan. Dr. Ernest Hart. 
Did Omar Destroy the Alexandrian Library? R. Vasudeva Rau. 
A Dialogue on Dress. Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 
A Scottish Vendetta between the Lairds of Bargany and Culzean. 
Maxwell. 
The Farce of University Extension: a Rejoinder. Charles Whibley. 
A Suggestion to Sabbath Keepers. Prof. Alfred R. Wallace. 
The Chinaman Abroad. Edmund Mitchell. 
A Trip to Bosnia-Herzegovina. M. de Blowitz. 
The Perilous Growth of Indian State Expenditure. Sir Auckland Colvin. 


October. 64. 


Sir Herbert 


North American Review.—Heinemaun. September. 2s. 64. 

Lord Coleridge: the late Lord Chief Justice of England. Lord Russe!! of 
Killowen. 

The Result of Democratic Victory. Henry C. Lodge. 

Catholicism and Apaism. Bishop Spalding. 

The Significance of Modern Poverty. W. H. Mallock. 

Shina and Japan in Korea. Augustine Heard, Durham White Stevens, and 
Howard Martin. 

Our Little War with China in 1850. Rear-Admiral Peirce Crosby. 

The Peasantry of Scotland. Prof. W. G. Blaikie. 

Concerning Acting. Richard Mansfield. 

The Development of Aerial Navigation. 

In Defence of Harriet Shelley. LII. 


Hiram S. Maxim. 
Mark Twain. 


Overland Monthly.—Overland Monthly Publishing Company, Pacific 
Mutual Life Building, San Francisco. September. 25 cents. 

Tsz’ Fi, or ‘‘ Word Blossoming.” Illustrated. Stewart Culin. 

Early Journalism in San Francisco. Illustrated. J. M. Scanland. 

The Oregon Electoral Campaign of 1894. EE. Hofer. 

Dredging on the Pacific Coast. Illustrated. J. J. Peatfield. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. October. 1s. 
Charlecote. Illustrated. Richard Davey. 
Vanished Rome. . Illustrated. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
Humonrs of the Composing-Room. J. MacVeagh. 
Wellington. II. Illustrated. General Lord Roberts. 
Westminster. II. Illustrated. Walter Besant. 
Out of Our Window—London. Mrs. Elizabeth R. Pennell. 
A Fortnight in Montenegro. Illustrated. Hon. T. W. Legh. 
An Imperial Corps d’Elite. J. Henniker Heaton. 
Philosophical Review.—Edward Arnold. September 23. 

The External World and the Social Consciousness. Prof. J. Royce. 
The Problem of Hegel. Prof. J. Watson. 
Epistemology and Ontology. Prof. A. Seth. 
German Kantian Bibliography. Dr. Erich Adickes, 

Photogram.—6, Farringdon Avenue. October. 31. 
Photography for Illustration. Illustrated. Horsley Hinton. 
The Royal Cornwall Exhibition. Illustrated. 


Phrenological Magazine.—7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus. 
October. 6d. 


William Waldorf Astor. 
Phrenology in Parliament. 


With Portrait. 
Illustrated. L. N. Fowler. 


Physical Review.—Macmillan. September-October. 3 dols. per annum. 
On the Solution-Tension of Metals. Harry C. Jones. 

On Electric Strength. G. W. Pierce. 

A General Theory of the Glow-Lamp. H.S. Weber. 

A Reliable Method of Recording Variable Current Curves. Albert C. Crehore. 


Positivist Review.—185, Fleet Street. October. 34. 
Civil and Religious Marriage. I. Frederic Harrison. 
Man and the Universe. J. H. Bridges. 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research.—(Quarterly.) 
Kegan Paul. August. 7s. 
Address by Mr. Arthur J. Balfour. 
On the Difficulty of Making Crucial Experiments as tothe ‘Source of the 
Extra or Unusual Intelligence Manifested in Trance-Speech, Automatic 
Writing, and Other States of Apparent Mental Inactivity. Prof. Oliver J. 


Lodge. 
Report on the Census of Hallucinations. Professor Sidgwick’s Committee. 


Provincial Medical Journal.—11, Adam Street, Adelphi. Sept. 64. 
The Prevention of Insanity. Dr. G. Fielding Blandford. 
Address on Public Medicine. Sir C. A. Cameron. 


Psychological Review.—(Quarterly.) Macmillan. Sept. 75 cents. 


Studies from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory. II. Hugo Mtinsterberg. 

The Imagery of American Students. A.C. Armstrong, jun. . 

The Pendulum as a Control-Instrument for the Hipp Chronoscope, 
Witmer. 

The Physical Basis ef Emotion. William James. 


Lightner 
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CONTENTS OF 


Public Health.—4, Ave Maria Lane. September. 1s. 


Notes on Some Continental Abattoirs. 
Report on the Epidemic of Enteric Fever in 
in Broadwater, and in West Tarring. Dr. Kelly. 
Quiver.—Cassell. October. 6:1. 
Sir George Williams and Mr. Quintin Hogg: Apostles to Young Men. With 
Portraits. Rev. A. R. Buckland. 
An Unfashionable Slum in Liverpool : 
G. Symonds. 
Lost Church Bells. 


1893 in the Borough of Worthing, 


Richmond Fair. Illustrated. Arthur 


Illustrated. 


Religious Review of Reviews.—34, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
F September 15. 6d. 
The Church of Greater England. VI. Interview with Bishop Tucker. 
A Plea for the Permanent in Literature. Rev. F. St. John Corbett. ; 
The Question of Welsh Disestablishment ; Interview with Dean Owen. T. C. 
Collins. 


Reliquary.—Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey. October. 1s. 6d. 


Illustrated. C. C. Hodges, 


The Pre-Conquest Churches of Northumbria. 
Florence Peacock. 


The Heraldic Symbolism of Signs and Signboards. 
Contents of Henry the Eighth’s Wardrobe, 1537. 


Review of the Churches.—John Haddon, Salisbury Square. 
September. 6d. 


Prebendary Grier, the Poor Man’s Parson. With Portrait. 
The Grindelwald Conference, 1894. Illustrated. 


Frel. Sherlock. 


Review of Reviews.—(America.) 13, Astor Place, New York. 
September. 25 cents. 
The Work of the Fifty-Third Congress. 
Recent State Legislation. 
Political Japan and Its Leaders. 
The New Hawaiiin Constitution. 


Illustritei. C. Meriwether. 
Dr. Albert Shaw. 
St. Nicholas.—Fisher Unwin. O tober. 1s. 
The Lions of the Sea. _Illustratel. W. T. Horna lay. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s House at Youghal. Illustrate]. God lard H. Orpen. 
October. 2s. 6d. 
A. C. Haddon. 


Science Progress.—428, Strand. 


The Ethnography of British New Guinea. With Map. 
On Mountain Sickness. C. Roy. 
On the Reserve Material of Plants. 
On Indian Geology. Philip Lake. 
Continuous Current Dynamos. C. C. Hawkins. 

Oa the Morphological Value of the Attraction Sphere. 


J. Reynolds Green. 


J. E. S. Moore. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—E lw. Stanford. September. 1s. 61. 

A Review of Swedish Hydrographic Research in the Balti: and the North Sea. 
IV. Otto Pettersson. 

Geography at the British Asso-iatior. W. Scott Dalgleish. 

“Society in China,” by Prof. R. P. Douglas. Ds. W. P. Mears. 

British Protectorates and Jurisli tion. D. P. Heatley. 


October. 1s. 


H. G. Prout. 
Carl Lumholtz. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. 

Railroad Travel in England andl Amorica. Illustrated. 
Tarahumaria Dances and Plaut Worship. Illustrated. 
In the Hospital. Illustrated. Dr. J. W. Roosevelt. 

Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street. September. 64. 
The King and Queen of Denmark. Illustrated. Mary Spencer-Warren. 
Distinguished Women and Their Dolls. Illustrated. Frances H. Low. 
Giants and Dwarfs. Illustrated. 
Engine-Drivers and their Work. II. Illustrated. Alfred T. Story. 
Mr. Inglis: Au Expert in Handwriting. Harry How. 
Peculiar Furniture. Illustrated. James Scott. 
The Likevesses of Shakespeare. Illustratel. Alex. Cargill. 
October. 6:1. 
Lily Watson. 
Rev. R. S. Ashton. 


Sunday at Home.—5é6, Paternoster Row. 
Woman’s Work in the Christian Sphere. Illustrate 1. 
Glimpses of Religious Life in Germany. Illustrate. 
A Ride to Little Tibet. II. Rev. J. P. Hobson. 

Sunday Magazine.—Isbister. October. 6d. 
Dean Stubbs at Home. Illustrate. 
The (Green ‘‘ Rings” of Old Sarum. 
Miss Steer’s Homes for Girls. Illustrated. 
Customs Connected with Burial among the Sihanaka. 

Pearse. 

A Thousand Miles up the Irrawaddy. Illustrate]. Rev. W. R. Winston. 
New Serial Story: ‘‘ My Brother Aaron,” by Emily Searchfield. 


Sylvia’s Journal.—Warl, Lock. October. 641. 
Ladies for the Nursery. C. O’Conor Eccle 
How to Make Canaries Pay. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. William Canton. 
Mary P. Bolton, 


Concluded. Rev. J. 


Miss F. M. Strutt Cavell. 


October. 1s. 
William M. Hardinge. 


Temple Bar.—Bentley. 
Some Personal Recollections of the Master of Balliol. 
Constance Naden, a Modern Interpreter. 
With the Islanders of Ushant. E. Harrison Barker. 
New Serial Story: ‘‘A Modern Hero.” 


REVIEWS AND 


MAGAZINES. AII 


Theatre.—Simpkin, Marshall. October. 1s 
Stage Art To-Day. 

Criticism in Advance. Clement Scott. 

Ibsen in London. Herbert Waring. 

Fifty Years at the Play. E. J. Goodman. 


Thinker.—21, Beruers Street. 
Jewish Scholarship among Christians. Rev. Isidore Harris. 
Difficulties in the Way of Ascribing Deuteronomy to the Seventh Century 3.c. 
Il. Rev. F. Watson 
Internal Evidence on the Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles; A Reply. 
tev. F. T. Penley. 
The Immutability of God. Rev. J. Prichard. 


October. 1s. 


Timehri.—(Half-yearly.) Stanford, Cockspur Street. June. 43. 
The Guiana Orchids. James Rodway. 

A Few Popular Facts about Diffusion. Llewellyn Jones. 

Margarita, a Health Resort. Dr. J. F. Chittenden. 

Reflections on the Increase of Town Populations. C. E. Macnamara. 
Steam Husbandry with Open Drainage in Demerara. Hon. E. C. Luard. 
Some Enemies of Our Canefields. S. R. Cochran. 

Cost of Sugar Produ-tion in British Guiana. KR. G. Duncan. 

Payment by Results in British Guiana. Peter de Weaver. 

The Life History of an Indian. James Roiway. 


1510, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


United Service.— American.) 
ents. 


September. 25 « 

Italian Labourers. Burnet Landreth. : 

Origin and Developments of Steam Navigation. 
Preble. 


Continued. George H. 


United Service Magazine.—13, Charing Cross. October. 2s. 

The “ Kowsing.” A Precedent of 1354. 

Homeward Bound. 

French Canada and the Empire. J. Castell Hopkins. 

Modern Rifle Fire. Major Macartney. a s 

The Battle of Vionville. A Discussion by Colonel A. E. Turner, Viscount 
Wolseley, and Others. 

Our Position in the Mediterranean. H. W. Wilson. 

Naval Manceuvres. Lieut.-Colovel Sir (. S. Clarke. 

The Folding Coracle as a Military Appliance. Dr. Douglas. ; 

Zound Foreign Battle-fields: The Environs of Metz. Colonel F. Maurice. 

The Korean War to Date. With Map. Colonel Maurice. 
University Extension Journal.—A. P. Watt. October. 21. 

Impressions of the Summer Meetings at Oxford. Miss Amy M. Shorts an/ 

Robert Halstead. 

Westminster Review.—6, Bouverie Street. October. 2s. 61. 

Government by Party. Alfred N. Laughton. 

Ought Private Lunatic Asylums to be Abolishe 1? W. J. Corbet. 


A Policy of Thorough ; Land Question. Walter T. Thomson. 
Art Literature. E. V. Ingram 4 en 
Mountaineering in Montenegro; Interview with Prince Nicholas. Vv. 


Miller. 
Popular and Injurious Class and Labour Misrepresentations. 
Finland and Its Parliament. J. Dods Shaw. 
Professor Drummond’s ‘* Ascent of Man.” Thomas E. Mayne. 
Pastorals. E. H. Lacon Watson. 
Theism—and After. Edward D. Fawcett. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—353, Broalway, New York. 
September. 30 cents. 
On the Ground-Glass, 
** Action in Art.” 
Photographic Portraiture. 
Woman at Home.—Hodder and Stoughton. October. 64. 
The German Empress. Illustrated. Arthur Warren. 


Writer.—Boston, Mass. September. 10 cents. 


Owen Wister. Sydney G. Fisher. 


Young England.—57, Luidgate Hill. October. 31. 


Nature’s Wonderland: The Skapté Lava Stream in Iceland. Wlustrated 
F. W. 


W. W. Howell. 
3d. 


Young Man.—%9, Paternoster Row. October. 


Prince Bismarck at Home. Illustrated. William H. Dawsen. 
My First Sermon. Illustrated. Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
Carlyle: The Man and His Message. With Portrait. W. J. Dawson. 
Reminiscences of Victor Hugo. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
Journalism in the Unitel States; Chat with Dr. 
Portrait. 

Young Woman.—%, Paternoster Row. 
The Home Life of the Princess of Wales. Illustrated. 
Woman’s Work ia the Home. Archdeacon Farrar. 
The Land of ‘‘ The Manxman ” ; Interview with Hall Caine. 
The Ideal Husband. Laiy Jeune. 
New Serial Story: ‘* A Girl in Ten Thousand,” by Mrs. L. T, Meade. 


Albet Shaw With 


0. tober. 21. 
Hulda Friederi:hs, 


Illustrated. 





THE 





Arena,—September. 


James G, Clark. 


Argosy.—October. 
A Landed Proprietor. Christian Burke. 


Marriage. E. Nesbit. 
Art Journal.—October. 
Illustrated. William Sharp. 
Atalanta,—October. 
I!lustratel. R. D. Blackmore. 
William K. Hill. 
Atlantic Monthly.—O:tober. 
** And Ghosts Break up Their Graves,” John V. Cheney. 
Land of My Dreams. Louise C. Moulton, 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—October. 
Farewell to Bon Vrackie. Prof. John Stuart Blackie. 
Century Magazine,—0O-tober. 
An Opal. Eduah P. Clarke. 
Pain. Elizabeth West. 
The Flight of Soug. Ina Coolbrith. 
Chautauquan,—September. 
J. Edmund VY. Cooke. 


Cornhill.—Oc<tober. 


The Message of Mount Lowe. 


« Aftermath.” 


Mount Arafa 
By the Sea. 


Foreboling. 


After Summer. 
Cosmopolitan.—September. 
‘Leah. Eliza P. Nicholson. 
Asrapbel. Florence E. Coates. - 
Gentleman’s Magazine,—October. 

OLL Scottish Cures. Alex. W. Stewart. 
ate Ob lum Belisario. Rey. Alan Brodrick. 

Girl’s Own Paper.—O:tober. 
All Things Come to Him Who Waits. Lady William Lennox. 
A Dream Within a Dream. Sarson C. J. Ingham. 
‘Lables Turaed. Alfred H. Miles. 


Harper’s Magazine,—0:tober. 
The Happiest Heart. J. Vance Cheney. 
Unafraid. Richard Burton. 
Leisure Hour.—O:tober. 
In Praise of Gentle Death. Frelerick Langbridge. 
Auiumn. E. Nesbit. 
The Thames. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—October. 
After the Summer. Emma J. Gompf. 
A Garden Quest. Harrison 8. Morris. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


POETRY. 






Longman’s Magazine.—October. 

A Street Cry. A. H. Beesly. 
Across the Years. Duncan J. Robertson. 

Magazine of Art.—October. 
Illustrated. Alfred Austin. 

Merry England.—September. 
The Handwriting at the Feast. Eastwood Kidson. 
Song. Wilfred S. Blunt. 


Monthly Packet.—October. 


An Autumn Dirge. 


Points of View. 
Music.—October. 
G. C. Gow. 
New England Magazine.—September. 
T. Torrey Connor. 
Illustrated. E. W. Barnard. 
Overland Monthly.—September. 
Herbert Bashford. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—October. 
The Comrade. Illustrated. 
Three Singers. May Sinclair. 
Evening After Rain. Illustrated. Lady Lindsay. 
Outward Bound. Illustrated. Thomas B. Aldrich. 
Impression. Edmund Gosse. 


St. Nicholas.—October. 
The Gossamer Spider. Illustrate]. Edith M. Thomas. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—October. 
An Antumn Sunset. Edith Warton. 
Days. John H. Ingham. 
Red Leaves. Henry Tyrrell. 
Jacques and Suzette. Illustrate 1. 


Harmony. 


The Aftermath. 
Diana’s Baths. 


By the Pacific. 


Julia C. R. Dorr. 


Sunday at Home.—October. 
The Green Leaf and the Gold. Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 


Sunday Magazine.—October. 
Rev. A. H. Vine. 


Sylvia’s Journal.—October. 
Philip Bourke Marston” 


Temple Bar,—October. 


The Coming of David. 
Love’s Answer, 


Morituri Te Salutant. 

Shadows. Daisy Argles. 

Heinrich Hoftmann’s History. J. Reddie Mallett. 
Theatre.—October. 

From the Dianthus to the Edelweiss. Arthur W. Pinero. 


MUSIC. 


Atalanta.—0-tober. 
Song: “ There is a Garden in Her Face,” by W. Augustus Barratt. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Oc:tober. 
Musicians: Heads of the Professions. Illustrate]. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
Song: ‘ The Glow-Worm,” by R. Ernest Bryson. 
Chautauquan.—September. 
‘The Church Choir and Organ, Rev. Charles A. Richmond. 


Church Musician.—4, Newman Street. September 15. 2d. 
Church Choir Training. J. Morton Boyce. 


Dominant.—223, N. Ninth Street, Phila jelphia. 10 cents. 
The Orchestra. Continued. Illustrate 1. 
Seong: © There’s No One that Careth for Me,” by Charles B. Graham. 
Etude.—1708, Chestnut Street, Philalelphia. August. 
‘Listening to Music. Jean Haras. 
Piano Solo: ‘Hommage a Schumann,” by Wilson G. Smith; and Other 
Musi-. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. 
Notes on Soags hy Longfellow and Musical Settings. 
‘Song: ‘*In Autumn Days,” by Rev. C. P. Banks. 
Keyboard.—22, Paternoster Row. 
Heury Gaisby. With Portrait, 
Piano S:lo: “Studio,” by Francesco Lanza ; and Other Music. 
Ladies’ Home Journal.—October. 
Rose-Bul Waltzes. Luigi Arditi. 
Leader.—226, Washingt» Street, Boston. 
History of Music. Continuel. Illustrated. 
Ignaz Moscheles, Pianist. With Portrait. 
Little Folks.—October. 
ae: Homes of Music: The Little Harpers and Singers of Wales. Annie 
ten. 


September. 


10 cents. 


October. 6d. 


October. 4d. 


September. 1 dol. per annum. 


London and Provincial Music Trades Review.—1, Racquet Court 
Fleet Street. September 15. 4d. 


Musical Copyright in America. 


Lute.—41, Great Marlborough Street. 
Anthem : ‘I Will Extol Thee,” by F. C. Maker. 


Meister.—(Quarterly). 
Waguer as a Melodist. Concluded. 
Wagner’s Letters from Paris, 1841. 
The Bayreuth Stimmung. 
The ‘* Lohengrin” Drama. 


October. 2d, 


Kegan Paul. October. 1s 
Edgar F. Jacques. 
VI. 


Continued. W. Ashton Ellis. 


Missionary Review of the World.—October. 
The Hindu Musical System. Rev. Edward Webb. 


Monthly Musical Record,—Augener. 
Mozart and Beethoven Criticised. 
Studies in Modern Opera: * Die Gitterdammerung,” by Franklin Peterson. 
**Gavotta” for Violin and Piano, by Padre Giov. B. Martini. 


October. 2d. 


Music,—1402, The Auditorium, Chicago. September. 25 cents. 
Music in Norway. Illustrated. A. von Ende. 
Chinese Music. Mary A. Simms; * 

Ancient and Modern Music of the Jewish People. 
Russian Music. C. Lichtenberger. 
Music in Germany. M. D. Taylor. 
The Place of the Virgil Practice Clavier. 


Naphtali H. Imber. 


Dr. H. G. Hanchett. 


Music Review.—174, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. September. 10 cents. 
Music and the University. Albert A. Stanley. 
What Shall. We Play—What Shall We Teach ? 
Music Teacher.—Dalton, Georgia. September. 50 cents. per annum. 
Part Song: ‘The Hammer and the Saw,” by G. W. Lyons; and Other 
Masic. 

Musical Herald.—8, Warwick Lane. 

Mr. J. H. Roberts. With Portrait. 


Rosetta G. Cole. 


October. 2d. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Musical Messenger.—111, West Sixth Street, Cincinnati. September. 
15 cents. 
Church Music. Rev. F. S. Robinson. 
Anthem: “Guide me, 0 Thou Great Jehovah,” by J. H. Tenney. 
Musical News.—130, Fleet Street. 1d. 
September 15. 
Hereford Music Festival. 
” September 22. 
Berlioz’s “Te Deum Laulamus.” A. J. Sainsbury. 
Hereford Music Festival. Concluded. 
September 29. 
Schumann’s Canon. J. C. Culwick. 
Musical Opinion. —150, Holborn. October. 2d. 
The Beautiful in Music: Its Sources and Media of Impression. 
Breakspeare. 
Curiosities of the Keyboard and the Staff. Continued. 
Musical Record,—C. H. Ditson aud Co., New York. Sept. 
Gounod at Home. 
Musical Standard.—1%5, Fleet Street. 1d. 
September 8. 
R. Peggio. 
September 15. 


Eustace J. 


Alfred Rhodes. 


19 cents. 


Autobiography of a Singer. 


The Influence of Music. 
Hereford Musical Festival. 
September 22. 
Can Expression be Cultivate 1? 
Hereford Musical Festival. Continued. 
September 29. 
Famous Songs. 
The Birmingham Festival. 
Musical Times,—Novello. 
The Music Hall of the Future. 
New Lights upon Old Tunes; ‘* The Arethusa.’ 
Four-Part Songs: ‘‘ Softly the Moonlight,” by F. liffe, and ‘‘ The Haven,” by 
Joseph Barnby. : 
Musical Visitor.—Jobn Church Company, Cincinnati. September. 
15 cents. 
The Origin and Development of the Organ. Concluded. 


October. 4d. 


Illustrated. W. F. 


Gates. 
Anthem: “God Calling Yet,” by E. L. Ashford. 
Musical World.—145, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. September. 15 cents. 
Piano Solo: ‘‘ Gavotte de Savoy,” by Rita Buchanan ; and Other Music. 
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Newbery House Magazine.—October. 
Sketches of the Great Church Composers: George Fre Jeri 
Shuttleworth. 


Handel. H. C. 


Nineteenth Century.—October. 
Waguer at Bayreuth. Countess of Galloway. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal.—44, Fleet Street. October. 2d. 
Music at Sherwell Congregational Church, Plymouth. Illustrated. 
Musical Ministers. KF. G. Edwards. 

Organist and Choirmaster.—139, Oxford Street. September 15. 2d. 
A Suggested Metho1 of Teaching Elementary Harmony. Charles Vincent. 
** Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis” in C Major, by Dr. Edward J. Hopkins. 

Quiver. —O-tober. 
Hymn Tuue, “0 Most Merciful,” by W. H. Longhurst. 
School Music Review.—Novello. October. 14d. 
Phree Sight-Singing Examinations Describe! W.G.MeNaught 
‘The School Teacher’s Music Certificate. L. ©. Venables. 
Unison Song: * ‘The Cottage,” by Schumann. 
Strad.—186, Fleet Street. October. 21. 
Henry Heyman. 


Celebrated Violinists Past and Present. Continue1. Illustratel. R. H. Legge. 


Sunday at Home.—0O-tober. 
Praise Notes. C. A. Macirone. 
Sylvia’s Journal.—October. 
How Musivians Are Trained; Interview with Mr. Walter Macfarren on Pro- 
fessional Pianists. “Lllustrated. Flora Klickmaun. 


Violin Times.—11, Ludgate Hill. September 15. 24, 
Celebrated Italian Makers. F. J. Fétis. 
Vocalist.—35, University Place, New York. 
An Actual Lesson. Frank H. Tubbs. 
The American Composer. Dr. 8. N. Penfield. 
Werner’s Magazine.—108, East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
September. 25 cents. 
The Italian School of Singing. E. de Campi. 
The ‘ Fogs” of Voice-Culture. Mme. F. d’Arowa. 
The Emerson Theory of Gesture. 
Woman at Home.—(ctober. 


Madame Albani, Illustrated. Constance Beerbolhm. 


ART. 


Art Journal.— Virtue, Ivy Lane. October. 1s. 64. 
“Home with the Tide.” Etching after J. C. Cook. 
The Work of Haynes-Williams. Illustrated. Frederic We lmore. 
The Banks of the Rhine. Illustrated. F. Williamson. 
The Cape of Good Hope Art Gallery. Lllustrate!. Frewen Lord. 
“ The Virgin of the Rocks” in the National Gallery. Dr. J. P. Richter. 
Art at Guildhall. Illustrated. A. G, Temple. 
The New Sculpture. IV. Illustrated. Edmund Gosse. 
Birmingham Brass Work. Illustrated. J. M. O'Fallon. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—October. 
An Academy Exhibitor for Sixty Years; a Chat with Mr. T. Sidney Cooper. 
Century Magazine.—October. 
Old Dutch Masters: Paul Potter. Illustrated. Timothy Cole. 
Chums, —October. 

Sir John Millais. With Portrait. 

Magazine of Art.—Cassell. O:tober. 
“Girl with Flowers,” Photogravure after C. Ulrich. 
**Communion of the Two Elements among the Early Protestants of Bohemia.” 

Engraving after V. Brozik. 


Is. 4d. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Beuziger, Einsielelu. 50 Pf. Heft 1. 


Bucharest. Illustrated. ‘Carmen Sylva.” 
Glaciers. Illustratei. E. Sturm. 
Archduke William of Austria. With Portrait. 


Chorgesang.—Hans Licht, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per quarter. 
September 2. 
Aloyse Krebs-Michalesi. Concluded. O. Schmid. 
The Student Choir Festival at Sondershausen, May, 1894. 
R. Setzepfandt. 


Illustrated. 


September 16. 
Music :—Two Songs for Children, by Prof. F. Kiihmstadt ; and ‘* Schwesterlein, 
wann geh’n wir nach Haus?” for Male Choir, by Carl, Hirsch. 


Daheim,.—9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per qr. 

September 1. 
Homes for Girls. L. Thiele. 
Hans Sachs. [Illustrated Prof. Kinzel. 


XYUM 


Glimpses of Artist-Life: The Punch Dinner. Illustrate?. M. H. Spielmann. 

Professor Brown: Teacher and Painter. Illustrated. I. 8. MacColl. 

The Wonder of Siena. II. LIllustratel. Lewis F. Day. 

Paul Jean Raphael Sinibaldi. Lllustrate:l. 

The Town and Cloth Halls of Flanders. Lllustrated. Alex. Ansted. 
Nineteenth Century.—O:tober. 

English Art Connoisseurship and Collecting. Sir Charles Robinson. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—0-tober. 
“ Three Waifs in an Almshouse.” Painting by Adrien Henri Tanoux. 
Illustrated. Philip G. Hamerton. 


Studio.—5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. September 15. 8. 
«The Sea Maiden.” Painting by Herbert J. Draper. Illustrate 1. 
A Note on the Decoration of the Day. Charles Hiatt. 

Some Paintings by Joseph Crawhall, Jun. Illustrate 1. 
Letters from Artists: Venice. Illustrated. Frank Richards. 
The Potter’s Art in France. Illustrated. 

Decorative Illustration. Illustrated. Paton Wilson. 

Clouds. Illustrated. Francis Bate. 


MAGAZINES. 


Korea. With Map. 

Gustavus Ado!phus as a Military Commander. 
September 15. 
H. von Spielberg. 
September 22. 

Prince Bismarck’s Grandfather as a Poet. W. Keiper 
The Sources of the Nile. Lllustrated. H. von Zobeltitz. 


Deutsches Dichterheim.—VIII. Anerspergstrasse, 5, Vienna. 50 Pf. 
N 


o. 20. 


September 8. 


Illustrated. H. vou Zobeltitz. 


Military Music. Illustrate. 


Riigen. Elegy by O. Breitenhof. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Fr. Pustet, Regensburg. 4C¢ Pf. Heft 17. 


Bologna. Illustrated. O. Geiger. 
Precious Stones. M. Folticineano. 
Attwerp Exhibition. 
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Deutsche Revue.—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 
September. 

Prince Bismarck and the Parliamentarians. 

Shakespeare and Bacon. R. von Gottschall. 

The Star of Bethlehem. C. Flammarion. 

Hans Viktor von Unruh. Continued. H. von Poschinger. 

Mendelssohn and Sch W. J. von Wasielewski. 

Is the American Republic in Danger? P. Bigelow. 

My Tour Round the World. Continued. Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Litzowstr., 7, Berlin. 6 Mks. per qr. Sept. 
The German University as an Educational Institution, and as a Workshop of 
Scientific Research. F. Paulsen. 
id von Plessen. Continued. L. von Hirschfeld. 
Ernst Curtius. A. Milchhéfer. 
On the Political Conflict in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Coriolanus.” 
Heinrich von Brunn. H. Grimm. 
Old-Fashioned Folk in America. 
The Korean Question. M. von Brandt. 


Deutsche Worte.—VIII. Langegasse, 16, Vienna. 
How Can the Workman be Helpei? Rodbertus. 
Punishment: a Social Study. Irma von ‘Troll-Borostydni. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keil’s Nachf; Leipzig. 
* The Bayreuth Festival. Illustrated. Ida Boy-Ed. 
A Week at Kiel. Illustrated. F. Stoltenberg. 
Philae, the Temple Island. Illustrated. 
The Gymnastic Festival at Breslau. Illustrated. 
Eyesight. Prof. H. Cohn. 
The Home Glove-Making Industry. 


6 Mks. per qr. 


Continued. H. von Poschinger. 





F. Curtius, 


50 Kr. Sept. 


50 Pf. Heft 9. 


G. A. Weiss. 
Illustrated. Max Linduer. 
Heft 10. 

Glaciers. Illustrated. W. Berdrow. 
The Hydra. Illustrated. R. Franceschini. 
The Antwerp Exhibition. LIllustratei. P. Neubaur. 
Johann Strauss. With Portrait. G. Ramberg. 

Die Gesellschaft.—Wm. Friedrich, Leipzig. 
The Assassination of Tyrants. K. Jentsch. 
My Life. E. Humperdinck. 
Humperdinck’s Opera ‘‘ Hitnsel und Gretel.” H. Merian. 
The Psychology of the Story of the Future. Max Wundtke. 
Doctor Faustus and the Modern Political Economists, A. Kniepf. 
The Bayreuth Festival. W. Manke. . 


Die Gleichheit.—12, Furthbachstrasse, Stuttgart. 
Agnes Wabnitz. 
The International Congress of Textile Workers at Manchester. 


Freie Biihne.—Kithenerstr., 44, Berlin. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. 
Laboremus! W. Schwarzbach. 
The Psychology of Fauaticism. 
Form and Character. 0. Bie. 
The Future of Bayreuth. O. Lessmann. 


Internationale Revue iiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 
Friese und von Puttkamer, Dresden. 24 Marks per annum. Sept. 

Military Riding Reminisvences from the Past by an Old Rider. Continue 4 

The Entrance of Austria into the Coalition of 1813. 

Critical Remarks on the Italian Naval Manceuvres in 1893. 

The English Naval Manceuvres in 1894. 

The Mobilisation of the English Army. 

The New Drill Regulations for French Infantry. 

The French and Italian Alpine Troops. 

The New Organisation of the Spanish Army. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—f. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. per qr. 
S+ ptember. 
’ Heinrich Leo’s Letters. Continued. 0. Kraus. 
Sicily, 1893-4. K. von Bruchhausen. 
Clerical Life in Russia. Continued. 
The Siberian Railway. W. Berdrow. 


Magazin fir Litteratur. Friedri: hstrasse, 207 Berlin. 40 Pf. 
* September. 1. 
M. Kronenberg, . 
September, 8. 
Two Letters by Friedrich Hebbel. (. Karpeles. 
September, 15. 
Rt. Steiner. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
Sohn. Pola and Vienna. 17s. per annum. 
Water Tube Boilers and their use in Ships. 18 figs. 
On the Stability of the New English Battleships. 
The Steam Trials of the German Battleship Worth. 
The French Naval Budget for 1895. 
The Bursting of Steam Pipes, and the best means to avert Catastrophes there- 
from. Professor H. Gurlt 


1 Mk. 39 Pf. Sept. 


10 Pf. Sept. 19. 


September. 


Dr. A. Moll. 


J. N. Potapenko, 


A Philosophy of the Present. 


Hermann Helmholtz. 


Carl Gerold’s 
Part IX. 
J. Nastoupel. 
11 figs. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—I. Fleischmarkt, 14, Vienna. 25 kr. 
September 1, 
Anton Bruckner. With Portrait. 
September 15. 
E. Humperdinck. 


Neue Militarische Blatter. 26, Winterfeldstrasse, Berlin. 32 Mks. 
per annum. September. 
General remarks on Field Artillery. . 
The Cavalry Divisions of the Third German 
operations against the Army of Chalons. 


The Bayreuth Festival. 


and Meuse Armies during the 
Continued. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The Conservation of Soldiers’ rations in the Field. Dr. Andreas Thurnwo' 

How Bazaine should have behaved at Metz. Continued. 

A Bird’s-eye view of Asia Minor. 

Port Arthur and the Chinese Naval Forces, 
Neue Revue.—I. Wallnerstr., 9, Vienna. 

Modern Individualism. §%. Rubinstein. 


Bohemia. G. Brandes. 
Electoral Reform. C. Tillier. 


7 fl. perann. September 4. 


September 12. 
G. Brandes. 

September 19. 
Electoral Reform. Continued. C. ‘Tillier. 
Bohemia. Continued. G. Brandes. 


Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 
No. 48. 


Bohemia. Continued. 


20 Pf. 


Ferdinand TLassalle. 

The Class War in France. Continued. P. Lafargue. 
No, 49. 

The Class War in France, Continued. 

The Russian and Polish Jews in London. 
No. 50. 


M. Beer. 


The Nationalization of Doctors.* 

Swiss Factory Inspection. D. Zinner. 

Social Democracy in Large German Cities. ©. Teck. 
No. 5l. 


The Condition of the Bavarian Peasantry. A. Miiller. 


The Trade Union Congress at Norwich and Social Democracy in England. 


E. Bernstein. 
The Economic Policy of Russia in Her Polish Provinces. 
No. 52. 


Gustavus Adolphus. 


Nord und Siid.—Siebenhufenerstr., 2, Breslau. 
Lord Rosebery. With Portrait. F, Althaus. 
The Book of Job. G. Brandes. 
Moritz Lazarus. M. Brasch. 
Philosophers and Astronomers of the 17th Century and the Ethical Side 09 
Music. A. C. Kalischer. 
Kurd von Schlizer as an Historian. B. Gebhardt. 


Preussische Jahrbicher.—Kieistatr., 14, Berlin. 
October. 

Marie Antoinette and the French Revolution. 
Reforms in Criminal Law. A. Merkel. 
The French People’s Schools of To-day. A. Déring. 
Nibelung Sagas and Nibelung Poems. Dr. A. Schmidt. 
What is the Song of Songs? Dr. Karl Budde. 
Rank and Salaries in the Law and in the Administration. 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. Continued. Dr. Emil Daniel. 
German Political Problems. 


6 Mks. per qr. Sept. 


2 Mks. 50 Pf. 


Max Lenz. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—A. Miiller, Ztirich. 2 Mks. Sept. 
The Right to Work. Concluded. Dr. Schoch. 
Friedrich Kurz and the Missouri Indians, 1848-1852. Continued. Dr. E. Kura. 


Sphinx.—C. A. Schwetscke, Brunswick. 2s. 3d. 

Theosophy and Social Questions. Annie Besant. 

Buddha and the Stage. A. Lillie. 

Spiritist Experiences with Mrs. M. E. Williams. H. Handrich. 

Theosophy and Social Misery. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herier, Freiburg, Baden. 
per annum. September. 

Religion and the Condition of the People. H. Pesch. 

Orlando di Lasso. ‘TI’. Schmid. 

The Copernican Solar System. Concluded. 

Old Arabic Poetry of Christianity. 

Don Carlos. Continued. O. Pfilf. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. Stuttgart. 1 Mk. 
Heft. 2. 


Sept. 


19 Mks. 80 I’f. 


J. G. Hagen. 
A. Baumgartner. | 


Duchess Hadwig of Swabia. With Portrait. T. Ebner. 

The Bi-Centenary Celebration of the Halle-Wittenberg University. Illustrated. 
Dr. P. Raché. 

The Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. 

Antwerp Exhibition. Illustrated. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina. Illustrated. 

Mountaineering. E, Peschkau. 

The Country of the Maid of Orleans. Illustrated. O. Schwebel. 

Ancient Egypt. With Mummy Portraits, etc. G. Ebers. 

The German Seaside Watering-Places and Their Powers of Healing. 
Gotthilf. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder. 


Illustrated. 


Dr. 0. 


Illustrated 
Heft. 3. 

The Halle Celebration. Illustrated. 

The Bayreuth Festival. T. von Roeder, 

Modern Baths. Illustrated. 


The Sources of the Rhine. Illustrated. P. Plattner. 


Universum,—A. Hauschild, Dresden. 
Heft 27. 
P. Lindenberg. 

Dr. A Rimer. 
Heft 28. 


50 Pf. 


Old and New Paris. Illustrated. 
Ernst Curtius. With Portrait. 


P. Taren. 
Dr. H. I. Klein. 

With Portrait. Dr. P. Schumann, 
With Portrait. 


Korea. Illustrated. 
The Planet Mars. 

Philippine Welser. 
Marie Deppe, Opera-Singer. 


Velhagen 


Ap Artist’s I 
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Vom Fels 
Kiel. Illustr 
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Fontrevaul! 
Symbolism 
Rafael Nur 


Journal ¢ 
Capital an¢ 
The Negro 
The Eight 
The Scienti 
The Acade 

Lefort 


Journal 


The Object 
* Dernier 
Horse Arti 
The Indiv 
M. Ge 


The Emp! 
The War | 
The Mode! 
M 

The Fétes 
The First 
Mercur 
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ember f, 


England, 


Sept. 


Side o3 


Pf. 


ept. 


» Kurz. 


80 Pf. 


yr. 0. 








CONTENTS OF 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte. —53, Steglitzerstr., Berlin. 
1 Mk. 25 Pf. Sept. 

An Artist’s Impressions of Kilima-Njaro. Illustrated. 0. Preuss. 

Vierlanden—Neuengamme, etc. Illustrated. Julius Stinde. 

The Last Queen of the House of Stuart. Illustrated. T. H. Pantenius. 

Tobacco. Llustrated. H. von Zobeltitz. 

Vom Fels zum Meer.—U an Deutsche-Verlags-Gesellschaft, Stuttgart. 


Mk. Heft 13. 
Kiel. Illustrated Haters, 
New Ways of Modern Ornameut. Illustrated. F. Luthmer. 
Market-Life at Munich. Illustrated, F. Wichmann. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Science Politiques.—10s, boulevard 
Saint-Germain, Paris. 18 frs. per annuum. September 15. 

The Czech Question. L. Pinkas. 

The Military Policy of Prussia after Jena. Nathan Forest. 

The Industrial Evolution of India. H. Brenier. 


Association Catholique: Revue des Questions Sociales et 
Ouvriéres.—262, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 2 frs. September 15. 
Democracy versus Plutocracy. Marquis de la Tour-du-Pin Chambly. 
Fin de Siecle Capitalism. Dr. R. Meyer. 
The Social Question: A Reply to Dr. Vaughan’s Article in the Dublin Review. 
G. de Pascal. 
Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
September. 
The Duration of Human Life. H. Stilliug. 
Modern Japan. V. de Floriant. 
The Village of Chaux-de-Fonds. 


Chrétien Evangelique.—G. Bridel, 
Giacomo Leopardi. F. Tissot. 


Correspondant.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
September 10. 
Le Comte de Paris. HH. de Lacouche. 
Letters by the Duchess de Gontaut. Marquis de Gontaut. 
A New Aspect of the Oriental Question. 
Manners and Morals of the Americans. L. Lacroix. 
Catholic Australia. Abbé Lemine. 
Se ptembe r 25. 
Mg. d’Hulst. 
P. Pisani. 
Marquis de Gontaut. 


2 fr. 50 c. 


Philippe Godet. 


Lausanne. 1fr.50c. September 20. 


18 frs. per ann. 


A Royal and Christian Soul. 
The Scientific Congress at Brussels. 
Letters of the Duchess de Gontaut. 


Mashonaland. Marquis de Nadaillac. 
A New York Literary Salon. G. Bader. 

Ere Nouvelle.—33, rue des Gcoles, Paris. 1 fr. 25c. September. 
The French Communist Manifesto. Karl Marx and Fr. Engels. 


Edouard Bernstein. 
G. Sorel. 
Oliundo Malagodi. 
Wickham Steed. 


Natural Science aud Social Science. 

The End of Paganism. Continued. 

The Proletarian Revolution in Sicily. 

The Evolution of Modern Capitalism. 
Ermitage.—28, rue de Varenne, Paris. 80c. Sept. 

Fontrevault Abbey. Léopold Ridel. 

Symbolism at the Theatre. Saint-Antoine. 

Rafael Nunez. Enrique Gomez Carrillo. 

Journal des Economistes.—14, rue Richelieu, Paris. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Capital and Capitalism. Gustave du Puynode. 

The Negro Question in the United States. Concluded. 

The Eight Hours’ Working Day. 

The Scientific and Industrial Movement. Daniel Bellet. 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, May 15—August 10. 

Lefort. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires.—30, rue et passage Dauphine, Paris. 
40 fr. per annum. Sept. 


Sept. 15 


G. N. Tricoche. 


Joseph 


The Object of Strategy. 

“ Dernier Effort.” Continued. General Philebert. 

Horse Artillery in a Cavalry Action. Commandant Ducassé. 

The Individual Instruction of the Soldier and the Simplification Necessary. 
M. Gervais. 

The Campaign of 1814: 
Weil. 

The Employment of A rtillery. 2 figs. 

The War in Mexico. Continued. Lieut.-Colonel Bourdeau. 

The Modern Records in the French War Office. M. Huguenin. 


The Cavalry of the Allied Armies. Commandant 


Ménestrel.—2 bis, rue Vivienne, Paris. 
September 2, 9. 


10 frs. per annum. 


The Fétes of the French Revolution. Concluded. J. Tiersot. 
: September 16, 23, 30. 
The First Salle Favart and the Opéra Comique. Continued. Arthur Pougin. 


Mercure de France,—15, rue de |’ Echaudé-Saint-Germain, Paris. 1 fr. 
October. 
The Chair of Leconte de Lisle in the French Academy. 


Monde Artiste. 
Emmanuel Chabrier. 


Chas, Morice. 


—24, rue des Capucines, Paris. 50 ¢. 
With Portrait. F. Le Borne. 


September 2 


XUM 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
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The Russians in Central Asia. Illustrated. A. von Engelostedt. 
Some German Writers. With Portraits E. Schénbach. 
Harvest Festivals. Lllustrate!. W. Kirchbach. 
Die Wahrheit.—F. Frommann, Stuttgart. 
September. 


1 Mk. 60 Pf per qr. 


The Old Testament in Science and Religious Instruction. 
Herbert Speucer’s Reconciliation of Religion and Svieuce. 
Profit-Sharing. E. Suukel 


Zuschauer, —II. 


{ (tg 
), Gaupp. 


Durchschnitt 16, Hamburg. 
September 15. 


1 Mk. 50 Pf. per half-year. 


Modern Fame. Leo Berg 


MAGAZINES. 


Monde Economique.—‘76, rue ‘le Rennes, Paris. 
September 1. 
Statistics of the Unite. States Custom House. 
September 8. 
Proposed Tax on Commerce and Industry in France. 
September 15. 
Paul Beauregard. | 
September 2 
The Financial Situation in Greece and the , ition of Foreign Govern- 
ments. P. Beauregard. 


80 cents. 
Paul Beauregard. 
C. Frederiksen. 


The Franco-Swiss Union. 


September 29. 
Congress of the International Institute of Sociology. 


Nouvelle Revue.—1%, King William Street, Strand. 62 frs. per annum. 

September 1. 

An English Froude. P..Hamelle. 

Notes on Norway. H. le Roux. 

A Duchesse d’Uzés in the 16th Century. I. de 

The Feast of Venus at Cyprus. E. Deschamps. 

The Formation of Rubens’s Genius. M. Remond. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 
September 15. 

Notes on Norway. H. le Roux. 

A Duchesse d’U zés in the 16th Century. 

Korea. Colonel Chaillé-Long. 

The Theosophists. Doctor Pascal. 

Letters on Foreign Politics, Madame Juliette 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, boulevard Poissouniére, Paris. 
5 frs. perannum. September 7. 
teview of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Letters from Frédéric Mistral. Continued. 
Blanco White. Continued. W. E. Gladstone. 
Letters of a Traveller: Brussels Denise. 
Letter from Greece. A. Z. Stéphanopoli. 


Réforme Sociale.—54, rue de Seine, Paris. 1 fr. 
The New Spirit in the Church. J. A. des Rotours. 
Some Transformations in Teaching of Social Sciences. 
The Reform of Taxation in France. Edouard Cohen. 
Revue d’Art Dramatique.—44, rue de Renues, Paris. 
September 1. 
Popular Vaudevilles. Charles Van Hasselt. 
Reforms at the National Conservatoire «f Music, 
September 15. 
The Representations at Bayreuth. Véga. 
Aesthetic Considerations of the Comedian’s Art. 
Revue Bleve.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 60 c. 
September 1. 
Gustave Lanson. 


Paul Beauregard. 


la Ferriére. 


H. de la Ferriére. 


Adam. 


Sept. 16. 
Eugéne Duthoit. 


1 fr. 25 c. 


Paris. C. d’Agnean. 


M. Lemiére. 


Literary Immortality. 

The Revolution in Bourgogne. J. Durandeau. 

Memories of Childhood. Continued. Theodor Fontane. 
September 8. 

Memories of Childhood. Concluded. Theodor Fontane. 

The War between China and Japan. Jean Dargéne. 
September 15. 

France and England in Indo-China. Ch. Lemire 

Some French Editors of the Second Empire. F. Maillard. 

The Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. Léon Béclard. 
September 22. 

The Question of Madagascar. ‘ 

Homes of French Men of Letters, Firmin Maillard. 

The Literature of Africa. Emile Faguet. 
September 29. 


M. and Mme. de Barrante. Léon Seche. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, King William St., Strand. 62 frs. per ann. 
September 1. 
Studies in Diplomacy : The Austrian Alliance (The Treaty of 1756). 
Broglie. 
The ficole Normale in 1848. A. Méziéres. 
The Condition of Women in the United States : 
Velasquez. A. Michel. 
‘The Future of Bimetallism. 
Parliamentary Explorations. 


Duc de 


Boston. Th. Bentzon. 
Duc de Noailles. 

Vicomte de Vogilé. 

September 15. 
Talleyrand. E. Ollivier. 

Indian Castes—Their Origins. E. Senart. 

Passages from an Unpublished Diary, 1855-1860. Eugéne Delacroix. 
In Morocco—the Reigneof Moulai-el- Hassan. H. de la Martiniére. 
The Staging of Wagnerian Dramas. Letter from Bayreuth. 
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Revue Encyclopédique,—17, rue Montparnasse, Paris. 1 fr. 
September 1. 
The Antwerp International E xhibition. Illustrated. 
M. Emile Zola and his Work. Illustrated. 
** Lourdes” by Emile Zola. Illustrated. 
The Political Situation in Great Britain and Ireland. 
H. Brenier. 


L. Van Keymeulen. 
Henry Lapauze. 
Georges Pellissier. 
illustrated. Concluded. 
September 15. 
The Exposition at Lyons. Illustrated. J. F. Bois. 
“‘L’Italie d’Hier” by Edmond and Jules de Goncourt. 
Marx. 
Lyons and Lyonnese Life. Illustrated. J. F. Bois 
The Political Situation in Belgium, 1892-94. Illustrated. Marcel Paisant. 
Revue Frangaise de 1” Etranger et des Colonies.— 
ictoire, Paris. 2 frs. September. 
The African Triple Alliance. Africanus. 


{llustrated. 


Roger 


—92, rue de la 


Maritime Trade and the French Institute of International Law. Ev. 
Engelharilt. , 
The Franco-Congo Convention, August 14, 1894. 
Revue Générale.—Burns and Oates. 12 frs. per annum. September. 
Father Gratry. Ch. de Ponthiére. 
Souvenirs and Sketches of Spain. Concluded. J. Relhiaé. 
The English House of Lords and Its Constitutional Role. Concluded. Ed. 


Vlietinck. 
A Journey to Fribourg. 
A Letter from Paris. 


Charles Buet. 
Edouard Trogan. 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, rue Soufflot, Paris. 

18 frs. per annum. September. 

Responsibility of the State in Matters of Delinquency. Pedro Dorado. 
History of a Strike in the XVI. Century: The Printers’ Strike at Lyons. 
Henri Hauser, : 


The Scientific Organisation of History. René Worms. 


Revue Maritime ot Coloniale.—30,’rue et passage Dauphine, Paris. 
6 francs per annum. September. 

Electricity in Americ: . 15 figs. J. Leflaive, Naval Engineer. 

The Geometry of Diagrams : Economic Questions on Indicating Curves. 6 figs. 


Continued. 
The Adoption of the Tricolor Flag. 
The Rights of Belligerents. 
The German Naval Budget for 1894. 
The Defence of the Naval Frontiers of Italy. 
Amezaga. 
Notes on the Shad. P. Vincent. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, rue des Saint-Péres, Paris, 
23 frs. per annum. September. 

M. Leconte de Lisle. Ed. Biré. 

The Irreligion of the Future. Concluded. R. P. J. 

The Church and Sovialism in the Two Worlds. 

The Reform of Savings Banks. Urbain (iuérin. 

Japan and the Political Crisis in the Orient. A. Lepage. 


Revue de Paris.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
September 1. 

The Method of Pascal. Sully Prudhomme. 

Notes on the Revolution of 1830. Marquis de Semonville. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones. J. Lahor. 

Recollections of Childhood. Sophie Kovalevsky. 

The Cape—The English and the Boers. Max O’Reil. 
September 15. 

The Comte de Paris. E. Hervé. 

Brumaire. General Thiébault. 

Guizot as an Historian. A. Bardoux. 

France in Madagascar. M. Ordinaire. 

Through Majorca. E. Conte. 

Revue Philosophique.—118, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 

The Logical Problem of the Infinite. G. Mouret. 

The Conception of Love in Ancient Egypt; Its Origin and Development. 

Amélineau. 


Lieutenant M. Loir. 


Rear-Admiral Charles de 


Fontaine. 


Concluded. LL, de la Rallaye. 


60 francs per annum. 


3 frs. Sept. 


THE ITALIAN 

La Civilta Cattolica.—Via di Ripetta, 246, Rome. 25 frs. per ann. 

September 1. 
Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII. to the Brazillan Prelates. 
A Return to Unity. An Aspiration of Leo XIII. 
An Easy Solution for Agrarian Credit. 
The Migrations of the Hittites. Continued. 

September 16. 
Historical Criticism of the Present Century. 
The Actions and Instin:ts of Animals. Continue. 
Pope Nicholas [11. (Orsini), 1277-1280. Continued. 


Latin Version, 


La Nuova Antologia.-—Via del Corso, 466, Rome. 
September 1. 
Tasso’s Aminta. Concluded. G. Carducci. 
Italian Socialism and the Disturbances in Naples and Si ily. 
Paolo Sarpi. A Review of Recent Criticisms. P. Fambri 
The Parliamentary System in France, D. Zanichelli. 
The — Production of Rain. E. Mancini. 
September 15. 
The Moral Topography of Dante’s Inferno, F. d’Ovidio, 
The Railway Problem and Some Possible Solutions. A. Cottrau. 
Cicernacchio. A Popular Roman Hero of 1848, F. Bertolini. 


46 frs. per ann, 


G. Boglietti. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—5, rue de Méziéres, Paris. 20 fix 
per annum. September. 

The Police and Municipal Authority, Maurice Block 

The Alien Law in the French Parliament. R. de Mouy. 

The Universal Bimetallic League. Claudius Cayla. 


French Interests and Competition with England ‘and Germany in Africa, 


Dr. Rouire. 
Revue des Revues.—32, rue de Verneui 
September 1. 
A. Binet. 
Adam Mickiewicz. 
September 15. 
Is Mental Work Agreeable or Troublesome? Prof. G. Ferrers. 
How to Make Men Better. Concluded. Adam Mickiewicz. 
Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 
September 1, 
Functions and Organs. Giulio Fano. 
Theory of the Formation of Hail. Continued. 
The Chemistry of Cleaaliness. Vivian Lewes, 
September 8. 
Terrestrial Magnetism. A. W. Riicker. 
The Great Fisheries of the United States. H. de Varigny. 
The Catalogue of Scientific Papers of the Roval Society of London. G. Depping. 
September 22 


The Recovery of the Memory. 
Hiow to Make Man Better. 


60 ¢c, 


E. Durand-Gréville. 


The Sea. W. J. L. Warton. 

Nervous Suture. A. Herzen. 

The Intelligence of Birds, Miss Fanny Bignon. 
September 29. 

Rigaud. 


Revue Sociale et Politique.. oe rue Ravenstein, Brussels. 5 frs. 
No 


The Formation of Coal. F. 


The High Wages in the Unite States. “Beste Waxweiler. 


Revue Socialiste.—10, rue Chabanais, Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. 
Socialist Letters to Stu: lents. Georges Renard. 
Military Tribunals in Si Colajanni. 
Woman in Modern Society. F. and M. Pelloutier. 
Free Interment in Switzerland. Henri Mayor. 
The Fall of Rates of Interest and Its Effects. 
The Beer Boycot in Germany. H. Thurow. 


Revue de Théologie, ~7, Faubourg du Moustier, 


September. 





Dr. Delon. 


Montauban (Tarn-et- 


Garonne) 6frs. Septe ng 
Principal Results of the ‘* Modern ” Criticism. Fréd, Vernier. 
Baptism. Concluded. Ei. Vaucher 
Triple Revue.—3, rue Corneille, Paris. 50c¢. September. 


Francois Villon. Adrien Mithouard. 
The Historic Theatre. Continued. 


Université Catholique,—25, rhe du Plat, Lyons. 
September. 
Saint Augustine of Hippo and Judaism. (C. Douais. 
Historical Essay on the C« ollege of Lyon. A. Bonnel. 
“La Jeunesse de Berryer,” by Charles de Lacombe. 
Madame Arvéde Barine. Abbé Delfour. 
Aliens and Foreigners Resident in Athens. 


Johannés Gravier. 


20 frs. per ann. ° 


M. de Marcey. 


Ph. Gonnet. 


Vie Contemporaine.—%, rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
September 1, 

The Right of Pardon. Jules Simon. 

Hunting in France in the XVI. Century. 
Ferriére. 

Apropos of the Recent Earthquakes. PF. 

An Adventurer of the Two Worlds : 
Wahl. 

At the Théatre d’Orange. 


1 fr. 50 ¢. 


Illustrated. Comte Hector de La 
A. Fouqué. 
General Miranda. Illustrated. Maurice 
Illustrated. Gustave Larroumet. 

September 15. 
The Elegances of the Second Empire. Illustrated. 
Seryants and Negroes in America. L. Lacroix. 
Recent rerman Histories of the. War of 1870. Antoine Guilland. 
Anatole France. Gustave Larroumet, 


MAGAZINES. 


Instrumental Music in Italy. T. Valetta. 
ae Sovialism and the Disturbances in Naples and Sicily. 
G. Boglietti. 
La Rassegna Nazionale.—Via della Pace 2, Florence. 30 frs. per ann. 
September 1. 
The Issue of Agrarian Bonds. P. Manassei. 
An American Moral Review—The International Journal of Ethics. 
Morando. 
The Temporal Power. Continued, G. Cassani. 
Petroleum and Gas Taxes. G. de Negri. 
Shall We Abolish Trial by Jury? R. Corniani. 
September 16. 
Contemporary Political Philosophy. A. Tagliaferri. 


Henri Bouchot, 


Continued. 


The Papal Encyclical to the Princes and People of the World. G. F. Ajroli. 
Archwological Review of the Year 1593. G. Carraresi. , 
La Riforma Sociale.—Via 35" 19%, tome. 25 frs. per ann. Aug. 2% 


Factory Legislation in England. R. W. Cooke Taylor, Fac tory Inspector. 

The Results of Old Age Pensions in Ge Brann E. Lepetit. 

On Pawushops. Professor P. Sitta. 
September 10. 

The Spirit of Conquest and Its C ow nces, 


Dr. Max Hirsch. 
Vallace and Land Nationalisation. . Errera. 


The Agricultur 
The New Soci: 
Vivante. 
Crime and Mise 


Boletin | 


The Results P 
Oxford Univer 
The Sc’ jentific 


Ciudad de 


Religion and | 
Moiern Anth' 
Bib’ liographic 

The Pope’s L 


Literary Criti 
Catalogue of 
B. Moral 

On the Right 
An Anci 

La Quine 
Foreign Infit 
Income Tax 
The Individ 
Loudon Not 





De Gic 
A Scarcity ¢ 
The New E 

Gittee. 
A Dead Ma 
Leconte de 


Ferns—the 
Orchids. / 
An Attemy 
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60 c, 


r. Depping. 


tember, 


Tarn-et- 
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50 ¢. 
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CONTENTS OF 








The Agricultural Condition of Russia. Masé-Dari. 

The New Social Influences in the Study cf Commercial Law. Professor C. 
Vivante. 

Crime and Misery. Professor F. Virgilii. 


Boletin de la Institucion Libre de Ensefianza.—Paseo del 
elisco 8, Madrid. 20 pesetas per annum. No. 411, 

The Results of a Teachers’ Congress in 1892. KR. M. de Labra. 

Oxford University. M. G. de lac. 

The Scientific Works of Laureano Calderon. F. Zaroga. 
Ciudad de Dios,—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Madrid. 

annum. September 5. 

Religion and Morals of the Ancient Greeks. C. Arribas. 
Mojern Anthropology. Zacarias Martinez. 

Bibliographical Curiosities. B. Ff, Alvarez. 

The Pope’s Letter to the Brazilian Bishops. 

September 20. 
Literary Criticism. R. del Valle Ruiz. 
Catalogue of Augustinian Writers: Spanish, Portuguese, and American. 
B. Moral. 
On the Right of Precelence of the King of Castille over the King of England ; 
An Ancient Speech. 

La Quincena.—Buenos Ayres. 20 dollars per annum. Nos. 23 and 24. 
Foreign Influences in Argentine Politics. J. A. Martinez, 
Income Tax Reform. Ernesto Quesada. 
The Individual in Biology. Eugenio Wasserzug. 
London Notes. 


20 pesetas per 








De Gids.—Luzac and Co., 46, Great Russel 1 Street. 3s. September. 


A Scarcity of Gold and What it Means. N. G. Pierson. 
The New Electoral Law and the Next General Ele-tion in Belgium. Aug. 
(rittée. 


A Dead Mandarin. Henri Borel. 
Leconte de Lisle and Walter Pater. Dr. Byvanck. 
Teysmannia.—4. Kolff and Co., Batavia. No. 7. 
Ferns—the Chevelures. H. J. Wigman. 
Orchids. J. J. Smith, junr. 
An Attempt to Cure the “ Bibitziekte,” a Disease of the Tobacco Plant. Dr. 
van Breda de Huan. 


THE SPANISH 


THE DUTCH 
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La Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre Ar ‘ecueaaes 76, Rome, 25 frs. 
per ann. Septer nber 
The Pretended Social Evolution of the Church. G. Toniolo. 
toman Feudalism. G. Tomassetti. 


MAGAZINES. 


Revista Contemporanea,—Calle ‘le Pizarro 17, Madrid. 2 pesetas. 





Au t 39. 
A Speech in Honour of San Luis Gonzaga. 1. Carbo’ y Ortega 
Historical Investigations Concerning (uipuzeoa. A Leview. Pablo de 
Alzola. 

The Spanish Regeny. Anselmo Fuentes 
The Towns of Totana and Aledo. J.-M. M. Abaslia. 

September 15 
Historical Sketches: Munio Alfonso. Ss. F. B. Salvatiecrra 


Floral Games. Pablo de Alzola. 
A Notable Book. José Sevall. 
Traditions and Characters of the North and South of Spaiu. C. Soler Arqués. 


Rivista General de Marina.—Deposito Hidrografico, Madrid. 
2 pesetas per ann. September 
Theoretical and Practical Study on the Deviation of ( ompasses on Boar 
Armoured Ships. Commander M. E. <tuyon. 





The South Pole. Lieutenant J. G. Sobral. 


The French Naval Manceuvres, 1-94. Lieutenant M. R. Mufiez. 
Dons Migeul and Antonio de Oquendo, Lieutenant A. D. Caielo, 
Dockyards and Arsenals. Lieutenant J. G. Sobral. 

The Preparation and Use of Steel for Guns. Continued. J. de Cifueutes, 


MAGAZINES. 


Tijdschrift voor het Binnenlandsch Bestuur. —G,. Kolff and Co., 
Batavia. No. 2, 

Improved Method of Collecting the Lan: ax. 

Destroying our Forests. K. F. Holle 

Fruit Trees and the Improvement of Fruit. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac ani Co. 1s. 61. September. 
Dutch East Indian Financial Regulations and the Separation of the Accounts of 
the Colony. H. J. Bool. 
Some Recent Events in England: Social aud Political. 8B. H. Peke baring. 


High Art. Dr. P. van Geer. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Kringsjaa.—(Fortnightly.) Olaf Norli, Christiania, 2 kr. per quarter. 
August 31. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. If. H. Tambs Lyche. 
The Temperature of the Sun. 
Du Maurier’s * Peter Ibbetson.” 


Nyt Tidskrift.—De Tusen Hjem’s Forlag, Christiania. 8 kr. per annum. 
September. 


Jonas Lie. 


Crispi. Sigurd [bsen. 
The Development of Norwegian National Romance up to the Year 1850. 
Immanuel Ross. 
Land-Question Literature in 1893. Vette Vislie. 
Ord och Bild. re 1). Wahlstrim and Widstrand, Stockholm. 
0kr. perannum. No, 8. 
The Temple Ruins on the rs ropolis. Tllustrated. N. F. Sander. 
The Time of the Sagas. Selma Lagerlif. 
A Few Days in Salzkammergut. Lllustrated. C. O. Nordensvan. 


Emil Sjogren. With Portrait. Helena Nyblom 
Karl Fredrik Dahlgren. With Portrait. Nils Erdmaun 
Svensk Tidskrift.—Frans von S-héele, Upsala. 10 kr. per annum. 
No. 5 
England’s Parliamentary Life. Harald Hjarne. 
Caricatures of the Christ-Picture. J. A. Eklund. 
Reform in a Prussian Girls’ School. 
Tilskueren.—M. Galschiot, Copenhagen. 12 kr. per annum. September. 
Immanuel Kant. Harald Hoffding. 
Browning’s ** The Ring and the Book.”’ Niels Moller. 
The People’s Church and its Future. N. Birkedal 
Vor Tid.— laf Norli, Christiania. Kr. 1.60 Sre per half-year. No. L-15. 
Christian Education. J. Nicolaiseu. 
Freiland. A. M. St. Arctander, 
Indifferentism. Sven Morm. 
rhe Training of Teachers. Ola Ryfylkning. 





The Annual Index and Guide to Periodical Literature 





RECENT OPINION OF THE WORK. 


The Magazine of Art for October says:—‘ The art and 
science of index-making is being pushed farther than ever, and 
the value to workers is extremely great. The Index to the 
Periodical Literature of the World (Review of Reviews Office), 
the fourth annual issue, is in all respects the most complete and 
admirable work of its kind that has ever been published. About 
160 magazines and reviews, English and American—all con- 
temporary thought and opinion, in fact—are exhaustively 
analysed and their contents indexed; about 1,700 are noticed; 
and a full table of the magazines of the’ world, properly 
classified and described, is appended. The making of such an 


Vols. I. (1890), I 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, MOWBRAY HOUSE, 


and sympathy for the needs of the public. 


index calls not only for quick intelligence, judgment, and elear- 
ness of mind, but for a wide knowledge of the field of learning 
These qualitications 
Miss HrTHertnGTon possesses in the highest degree, and she 
has been well supported by the enterprise of Mr. W. T. Stead, 
who, we are informed, rather than that the bcok should not be 
issued at all, publishes it at one-quarter the cost of production. 
The section of ‘ Art’ is complete. The subject is duly classified 
into sections and sub-sections, with full cross-references both 
in respect to subject and author. With the exception of a 


detail in the arrangement of type, it is impossible to suggest an 
” 


] 


improvement in this indispensable work 


» (1891), Il, (1892), and IV. (1893), may stili be had, price 5s. nett each, or by post, 5s, 5d. 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








INDEX. 


_ 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index 








A.C.Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. F, Forum. Naut. M. Nautical Magazize. 
A. J. P. . American Journal of Politics. Fr. L. Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. N. E. M. New England Magazine. 
A.A.P.S. Annals of the American Academy of big R. Free Review. N.I. R. New Ireland Review. 
Political and Social Science. M. Gentleman’s Magazine. New Rk. New Review. 
Ant. Antiquary. @. J. Geographical Journal. New W. New World. 
Arch. R. Architectural Record. G. 0. P. Girl’s Own Paper. N. H. Newbery House Magazine, 
A. Arena, G. W. Good Words. N.C; Nineteenth Century. 
Arg. Argosy. G. T. Great Thoughts. N. A. R. North American Review. 
As. Asclepiad. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. 0. D. Our Day. 
A. Q. Asiatic Quarterly. Hom. R. Homiletic Review. 0. Outing. 
Ata. Atalanta. H. Humanitarian. P. E. F. Palestine Exploration Fund. 
A.M. Atlantic; Monthly. L Idler. P.M. M. Pall Mall Magazine. 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. I. L. Index Library. Phil. R. Philosophical Review. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. I. J. E. International Journal of Ethics. Pd. Poet-Lore. 
B.T.J. Board of Trade Journal. LB. Investors’ Review. P.R.R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
Bkman. Bookman. Ir. E. R. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. P. M. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
‘ Borderland, Ir. M. Irish Monthly. Psy. R Proceedings of the Society for Psychival 
Cal. R Calcutta Review. Jew. Jewish Quarterly. Research. 
Can. M. Canadian Magazine. J. Ed. Journal of Education. Q.J.Econ. Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
C.F. M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy. Q. R, Quarterly Review. 
C.S.J.  Cassell’s Saturday Journal. J.P. Econ, Journal of Political Economy. i Quiver, 
Cas. M Cassier’s Magazine. J.R.A.S, Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. KR. R. R. Religious Review of Reviews. 
Cc. W. Catholic World. J.R.C.1. Journal of the Royal Colonial Lustitute. Rel. Reliquary. 
Cc. M. Century Magazine. Jur. R. Juridical Review. R. C, Review of the Churches. 
C. J. Chambers’s Journal. K. 0. King’s Own. t. R. A. Review of Reviews (America). 
Char. R. Charities Review. K, Knowledge. R. R. Aus. Review of Reviews (Australasia), 
Chaut. Chautauquan. L. H. Leisure Hour. St. N. St. Nicholas, 
Ch.Mis.I. Church Missionary Intelligencer. Libr. Library. Se. A, Science and Art. 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. Se. P. Science Progress, 
C. R. Contemporary Review. L. Q. London Quarterly. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
. Cornhill. Long. Longman’s Magazine. Scot.G.M. Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. Luc. Lucifer. Scot. R. Scottish Review. 
Crit. R. Critical Review. Lud. M. Ludgate Illustrated Magazine. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
. R. Dublin Review. McCl. McClure’s Magazine. Shake. Shakespeariana. 
Econ. J. Economic Journai. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. Str. Strand. 
Econ. R. Economic Review. Med. M. Medical Magazine. Sun. H. Sunday at Home. 
E. R. Edinburgh Review. M. W. D. Men and Women of the Day. Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 
Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America. M.E Merry England. T. B. Temple Bar. 
Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London. Mind Mind. % Theatre. 
Eng. M. Engineering Magazine. Mis. R. Missionary Review of the World. Think Thinker, 
ct. H. English Historical Review. Mon. Monist. U.S. M. United Service Magazine. 
E. I. M. English Illustrated Magazine. M. Month, W.R. Westminster Review. 
Ex. Expositor. M. P Monthly Packet. W.#H. Woman at Home. 
Ex. T. Expository Times. Nat. R. National Review. ae 3 Yale Review. 
F. L Folk-Lore. N. Se. Natural Science. ¥ Young Man. 
F.R. Fortnightiy Review. N.N. Nature Notes. Y. W. Young Woman. 
Africa : — 's nse “ Expulsion of the Beast Triumphant,” William R. Thaye 


The Situation in Morocco, by Ion Perdicaris, A Q, Oct. 

The Accession of the New Sultan of Moroc >cO, Walter. B. Harris on, Black, 
Natal, C J, Oct. 

Studying the Dark Continent, by Cyrus C. Adams, Chaut, Sept. 

The Extermination of Great Game in South Africa, by H. ‘ Bryden, F R, 


Agriceltare, see Contents of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture and 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Anarchy: The Legislation of Fear, Ouida on, F R, Ot. 

Autony and Cleopatra, James A. Froude on, Cos, Sept. 

Arch ology, (see also Contents of the Illustrated Archie} ogist, the Reliquary, 
the Index Library, and the Antiquary): 

Early Irish Sepulchral Art, C J, Oct. 

Architecture and Literature, by Montgomery Schuyler, M E, Sept. 
Armies, (see also Contents of United Service Magazines) : 

An Imperial Corps D’flite, J. Henniker Heaton on, P M M, Oct. 
Astronomy: The Darkness behind the Stars, by J. E. Gore, G@ M, Oct. 
Australia : 

The Truth about ‘Australia and the American Continent,” by Gecrge L. 

Myers, A J P, Sept. 


Ballooning, Atrial Navigation, (see also Contents of Cassier’s Magazine) : 
er Development of Aérial Navigation, Hiram S. Maxim on, NAR, 
pt. 
Baring-Gould, Rev. S., B. Bulton on, G a Oct. 
Bass Rock, Alice Salzmann on, x 0,0 t. 
Bavaria: A Quiet Corner, L H, 0 
Bible and Biblica Criticism, (see om Conteuts of Biblical World, Ceergyman’s 
Magazine, Expositor, Expository Times, Homiletic Review, New World 
Thinker) : 
The Formation of the Book of Psalms, Free R, Oct 
Mr. Gladstone on the Atonement, by John Wn Robe! rtson, Free R, Oct. 
Bismarck, Prince, W. H. Dawson on, Y M, Oct 
Book-Barrow Man, James D. Symon on, E I, Oc 
Bookbinding, Commercial, Brander Matthews oo Cc M, 0 
Booth, Edwin—The Real. Edwin Booth, by Edwina Both Dietiiiis C M, Oct. 
Bosnia- Herzegovina, M. de Blowitz on, N C, Oct. 
Bront3 Family, Alex. Small on, G I, Oct. 


ew Sept. 
Bute, ‘hare of, and Cardiff, Frederick Dolman on, E I, O:t. 


Caine, Hall, Interviewed, Y W, Oct. 
Canary Islands : 
Under the Peak of Teneriffe, by Howard Paul, Fr L, Oct. 
Cardiff: The Marquis of Bute and Cardiff, by Frederick Dolman, E I, Oct. 
Carlyle, Thomas, 
= and Taine on the French Revolution, by H. schtitz Wilson, G M, 
t 


Carlyle ; the Man and His Message, a ys J. Dawson, Y M, Oct. 
Carr, Comyns, Joseph Hatton on, Lud M. 
Catholic Church, see Contents of Munth. 
Catholicism and Apaism, Bishop J. H. —— on, NAR, Sept. 
Charlecote, Richard Davey on, P M M, O 
China : 
Our. Little cree War with China in 1850, Rear-Admiral Peirce 
Crosby on, N A R, Sept. 
The Chinaman Abroad, by Edmund Mitchell, N C, Oct. 
China and Korea, (see under Korea). 
Cholera and the Sultan, by Dr. Ernest Hart, N C, Oct. 
Church and Christianity, (see also under Bible) : 
The Christ of the Past and of the Future, by Rev. Alfre1 Momerie, H, Oct. 
The Alleged Sojourn of Christ in India, Prof. Max Miller on, N C, Oct. 
A New Religion: ‘‘ Common Christianity, ” Rev. J. Rice Byrne on, H, 


Oct 
Citizenship : 
University Training and Citizenship, WP. Sop —— on, F, Sept. 
Ga Citizenship, Ira H. Evans on, A J P, Sept. 
er, 
Tho Proportion of College-Trained Preachers, Prof. F. G. Peabody on, F, 
Sept. 
Coleridge, Lord, Lord Russell of Killowen on, N A R, Sep 
Colonies: John Bull and Company, by “ Max O’Rell,” — Sept. 
Commerce, see Contents of Bourd of Trade Journal, Investors’ Review, 
Bankers’ Magazine. 
Communism and Christianity, W. S. Lilly on, New R, Oct. 
Cosmopolitan’s New Home; Cos, S Sept. 
Country-House Parties, K. F. Benson on, New R, Oct. 





Crime and th 
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Crimea iu 15 
Cromwell’ s \ 
Cycling : 
Across As 
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Dolls : 
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Dry-Fly 
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France, (se 
Sidelight 
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Furniture : 
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INDEX TO 


Crime and the Criminal Law : 
Measurement Identification of Criminals, Colonel Howard Vincent on, E I 
Oct. 
The EKast-End and Crime, Rey. A. Osborne Jay on, New R, Oct. 
Crimea iu 1854 and 18.4, by Geu. Sir Evelyn Wood, F R, Oct. 
Cromwell’s View on Sport, by C. H. Firth, Mae, Oct. 
Cycling : 
“Across Asia on a Bicy 
CM, Oct. 
Denmark, King and Queen of, Mary Spencer-Warren on, Str, Sept. 
Derwentwater and Wastwater, Hubert Grayle on, Lud M, Oct. 
Dickens, Charles, and Keat, Benjamin Tay or on, Ata, | Oxt. 
Dolls : 
Distinguished Women and their Dolls, by Frances H. Low, Str, Sept. 
Doyle, Dr. Conan, Interviewed, J, Oct. 
Dress: A Dialogue on Dress, by Hon. Mrs. Chapman, N C, Oct. 
Drummoni’s (Prof.), ‘* Ascent of Man,” Thomas E. Mayne on, Ww R, 0 


ycle, by Thomas (7. Allen, jun., and W. L. Sachtlebev, 


Bast, (see also under Korea, China, etc.) : 
East and West, Elisée Rec lus on, C R, Oct. 
Ecclesiastical Pamphlet Wars, G. ii Apperson on, G M, Oct. 
Education, (see also Contents of Educational Reviews, Journal of Education, 
University Extension Journal) : 
Public Schools for the Privileged Few, Charles S. hc ou, A, Sep 
Radley School, W. Chas. Sargent on, Lud M, 0: 
at Farce of Univ ersity Extension, by Charles W hibley, NC, Oct. 


British Rights in Egypt, by M J. Farelly, Mae, Oct. 

Abu-Simbel, C, Oct. 
Electricity, see Contents of Cassier’s Magazine and Engineering Magazine. 
Ellis, George E., Retrospect of an Octogenarian, A M, Oct. 
Engineering, see Contents of Cassier’s Magazine and Engineering Magazine. 
Environmeut : 

Early Environment in Home Life, B. O. Flower on, A, Sept. 
Ethics, (see alsu Contents of International Journal of Ethics, Philosophical 

Review): 

The New Hedonism Controversy, George Ives on, H, Ot. 

Exeter, C. R. B. Barrett on, N H, Oct. 


Fear, Legislation of, by Ouida, F R, Oct. 
Fergusson, Robert, Alex. Gordon on, G M, Oct. 
Fiction : 
_. The Historical Novel, George Saintsbury on, Mac, ¢ 
"The Three Volume Novel Question : A ‘New Pipe- Phe “Mac, Oct. 
Finance, (see also Conteuts of Bankers’ Magazine, Boar d of Trade Journal): 
Shall We Degrade Our Standard of Value? by Lord Farrer, Nat R, Oct. 
Finland and Its Parliament, by J. Dods Shaw, W R, Oct. 
Fishing 
Dry-F ly Fishing, Sir Edward Grey on, New R, Oct. 
Folk-Speech in America, by Edward Eggleston, C M, Oct. 
France, (see also under Paris): 
Sidelights on the Second Empire, by William Graham, F R, Oct. 
Franco-German War: 
With an Invading Army, by Murat Halstead, Cos, Sept. 
French Revolution : 
Carlyle and Taine on the French Revolution, by H. Schtitz Wilson, G M, 
Oct. 
Furniture : 


Galileo, Sir Robert Ball on, G@ W, Oct. 
erick Club: Former Members, Bkman, Oct. 

as: 

How London Gets Its Gas, by F. M. Holmes, C F M, O 
Geography, see Contents of the Journal of the ‘ane Geographical 

Sociely, Scottish Geographical Magazine, Geographical Journal, Asiatic 
Quarierly. 
Geology, see Contents of the Geological Magazine. 
Germany : 

Glimpses of Religious Life in Germany, by Rev. R. 5. 
Germany, Empress of, Arthur Warren on, W H, Oct 
Giants and Dwarfs, Str, Sept. 

Golf : 

Golf in the Old Country, Caspar W. Whitney on, Harp,, ( 

* The Golfer in Search of a Climate, Horace G. Hutchinson - . Black, Oct. 
Gregorovius, Roman Journal of, Mrs. W. E. H. Lecky on, Long, Oct. 


Habersham, Robert, L. Mc K. Garrison on, N E M, Sept. 
Haldanes and their W 7 he T, Oct. 
Hall-Marking, C F M 
Hampstead and Its Dheraty Associations, 
Oct. 
Hawking, C J, Oct. 
Heraldry, Humours of, C, Oct. 
Heredity : 
Weismannism Once More, by Herbert Spencer, C R, Oct. 
Homes and Shelters : 
Miss Steer’s Homes for Girls, Mary P. Bolton on, Sun M, Oct. 
Honduras, British, L H, Oct. 
Hughes, Rev. Hugh Price, on His First Sermon, Y M, Oct. 
Hugo, Victor, Reminiscences of, by Rev. H. R. Haweis, Y M, Oct. 
Hypnotism : 
The Eternal Gullible, with Confessions of a Professional ‘* Hypnotist,” by 
Dr. Ernest Hart, C M, Oct. 
Iberville and the Mississippi, Grace King on, Harp, Oct. 
India, (see also Contents of Asiatic Quarterly) : 
The Perilous Growth of Indian State Expenditure, by Sir Auckland Colvin, 


NG, Oct. 


Peculiar Furniture, James Scctt on, Str, Sept. 


Ashton, Sun H, Oct. 


by W. Robertson Nicoll, Bkman, 
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The Indian Mints, C J, Oct. 
Kaglishmen Who Won Fame in India, S. Parkes Cadman on, Chaut, Sept. 
Village Sanitation in India, Flurence Nightingale on, H, Oct. 
Home-Life in India: Chili Marriage and Widows, Purushotam Rao Telung 
on, F, Sept. 
Exploration in the Himalayas, C J, Oct. 
Lahore and the Punjaub, Edwin Lord Weeks 7. , Harp, Oct. 
A Thousand Miles up the Irrawaddy, by Rev k. Winston, Sun M, 0.t. 
Inglis, Mr., An Expert in Handwriting, Harry ‘How on, Str, Sept. 
Ireland : 
The Invisible Government, or Ireland a Nation, by St. Loe Strachey, Nat R, 
Oct. 
Ireland and ths Government, Justin McCarthy on, New R, Oct. 
Match- Making C ustoms in 5 Bears r, Kathariue Tynan Hinkson on, E I, Oct. 
Italy: 
National Character and Classicism in Italian Philosophy, Luigi Ferri on, 


IJ E, Oct. 


Japan : 
The New Japanese Constitution, by C. B. Roylance- Kent, Mac, Oct. 
Political Japan and Its Leaders, C . Meriwether on, RR A, Se Sept. 
Symbolism and Symbolic C eremouies of the Japanese, Mrs. C. M. Salwey on, 
» Oct 
Japan "and Korea, see under Korea. 
Joule, James P., Lord Kelvin on, Cas M, Oct. 
Journalism : 
Political Economy and Journalism, Prof. J. S. Nicholson on, Eeon J, Sept. 
Jowett, Prof., Personal Recollections of, by W. M. Hardinge, T B, 


Kieff, A Russian Holy City, Isabel F. Hapgood on, A M, Oct. 
Korea, (see also Contents of 2 {siatic Quarterly): 
Chiva and Japan in Korea, Augustine Heard, Durham W. 
Howard Martin on, NA R, Sept. 
The Korean War to Date, Colonel Maurice on, U S M, Oct. 
Commercial Aspects of the Japan-China War, by T. M. Uyens, Eng M, 
Sept. 
Krapotkiv, Prince, 
Our Most Distinguished Refugee, by Edith Sellers, C R, Oct. 


Labour: 
Strikes from an Economic Standpoint, Rev. E. D. 
Sept. 
A Review of the Chicago Strike of 1894, by Walter B. Harte, A, Sept. 
The American Railway War, Henry J. F letcher on, A M, Oct. 
The Lessons of Recent Civil Disorders in America, Hon T. M. Cooley on, 


Stevens, apd 


McCreary on, AJ P, 


» Sept. 

The v4 Hours’ Bill for Miners—Its Economic Effect, Emerson Bainbridge 

on, C R, Oct. 

Our Workmen’s Diet and Wages, by Dr. T. Oliver, F R, Oct. 

Relation of Labour Organizations to Trade Instructions, by E. W. 
A APS, Sept. 

Popular and Injurious Class and Labour Misrepresentations, W R, Oct. 

How to Bring Work and Workers Together, by Jacob A. Riis, F, Sept. 

Industrial Problems in the Light of History, Edward Atkinson on, F, Sept. 

The Report of the Labour Commission, L. L. Price on, Econ J, Sept. 

The Profit-Sharing Labour Unions of Antwerp, J. H. Gore on, F, Sept. 
Land Question : 

A Policy of Thorough, by Walter T. Thomson, W R, Oct. 

Libraries, see Contents of Library, Bookworm. 

Literature : 

A Plea for the Permanent in Literature, by Rev. F. St. John Corbett, RRR, 

Sept. 

Art Literature, E. V. Ingram on, W R, 

Architecture and L iterature, by laa Schuyler, M E, Sept. 
Liverpool : 

An Unfashionable Slum in Liverpool : 

on, Q, Oct. 

London : 

Westminster, Walter Besant on, P M M, Oct. 

Out of Our Window, by Mrs. Eliz. R. Pennell, P M M, Oct. 
Lord’s Prayer, English Version of, A. N. Jannaris on, C R, Oct. 
Lunacy : 

Onght Private Lunatic Asylums to be Abolished? by W. J. Corbet, W R, 

Oct. 

McClellan and His Mission, Majer. Gen. J. B. Fry on, C M, Oct. 

Madagascar, Vazaha on, F R, 

Marlborough, Duke of, 9 Pri Letters of, L H, Oct. 

Medicine, (see Contents of Medical Magazine) : 

The Pay of Physicians and Surgeons, Dr. George F. Shrady on, F, Sept. 

American Medical Students, Dr. J. Howe Adams on, Fr L: Oct. 

Milton, John, G T, Oct. 

Missions, see Contents = Church Missionary Intelligencer, and Missionary 

Review of the World 

Montenegro: 

A Fortnight in Montenegro, by Hon. T. W. Legh, P a M, Oct. 

Mountaineering in Montenegro, W. Miller on, R, O 
Mudie’s Library, William C. Preston on, G W, Oct. 

Muuicipal Government : : 
Municipal Reform, Thomas E. Hill and Dr. Lucius F.,C. Gawin on, A, Sept. 
Munic:;..! Government Conference at Philadelphia ; An American Utopia, 

by L. iward Porritt, Nat R, Oct. 

The Philadelphia Municipal League, Clinton R. Woodruff on, A J P, Sept. 
Mussuiman Secret Societies, Napoleon Ney on, Cos, Sept. 

Naden, Constance, a Modern Interpreter, T B, Oct. 

Natural History, (see also Contents of Natural Sci¢ nce): 

From Weir to Mill, by “A Son of the Marshes,” Black, Oct. 

In the October Woods, by J. K. Reeve, Lipp, Oct. 


Bemis, 


Richmond Fair, Arthur G. Symonds, 
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Navies, (see also Contents of United Service Magesines) : 
Cramp’s rags and the New United States Navy, 8. Millington Miller on, 


rL, 
New Yoglan’s ‘see Contents of New Eng gland Magazine. 
Niagara Falls: 
The Diversion of the Niagara, Curtis Brown on, Cos, Sept. 
Nursing of the Sick: 
Hospital Nursing, Geo. B. Burgin on, I, Oct. 


Omar and the Alexandrian Library, by R. Vesudeva Rau, N C, Oct. 
Oxford Memories of the Prae-sthetic Age, by F. H. 8S. Escott, Nat R, Oct. 
Painless Extinction of Life in the Lower Animals: Interview with Sir 
Bevjamin Ward Richardson, H, Oct. 
Paris: 
Paris, Past and Present, G. Holden Pike on, K O, Oct. 
The Streets of Paris, Richard H. Davis on, Harp, Oct. 
The Streets of Paris Forty Years Ago, Black, Oct. 
An Antiquarian Ramble in Paris, by Frederic Harrison, F R, Oct. 
Paris, Comte de, 
Rev. M. Fowler on, Lud M 
A Pretender and His Family, = “Albert D. Vandam, F R, Oct, 
Parish Councils : 
The Poor Man’s Cow, by H. W. Wolff, Nat R, Oct. 
Parkman, Francis, D. D. Slade on, N E M, Sept. 
Parliamentary : 
* Political Bird’s- Eye View, by Frederick Greenwood, New R, Oct. 
Cabinet Counsels and Candid Friends, T. H. 8. Escott ae CR, Oct. 
Government by Party, Alfred N. Laughton on, W R, ¢ 
The Parliaments of the World, Alfred F. Robbins on, C ¥ M, Oct. 
Pastc s, E. H. Lacon Watson on, W R, Oct. 
Patterson, Gen. John, B. Booth on, N E M, Sept. 
Pauperism and the Poor Law: 
The Significance of Modern Poverty, W. H. Mallock on, N A R, Sept. 
People’s Palace, F. M. Holmes on, G T, Oct. 
Philosophy, see Contents of Philosophical Review. 
Plants and Plant Life: 
A Masquerade of Stamens, by Wm. H. Gibson, Cos, Sept. 
Poe in New York, G. E. Woodberry on, C M, Oct. 
Poetry : 
Poets and Geographers, William Greswell on, Black, Oct. 
Political Economy, (see also Contents of Economic Journal, Journal of 
Political Keonomy, Annals of the American Acade w= (f 
Economic Co-operation, E. M. Burchard on, A J P, Sept. 
Pottery: America through the Spectacles of the old English Potter, 
E. A. Barber, N E M, Sept. 
Priestley, Joseph, Madame Belloc on, C_R, Oct. 
Printing : 
Humours of the Composing-Room, J. MacVeagh on, P M M, Oct. 
A Complaint against Printers; Bkman, Oct. 
Prisons : 
French Prisons and their Lnmatés, Edmund R. Spearman on, C R, Oct. 
Provengal Poets, Cécile Hartog on, C R, Oct. 
Psychical Research, (see also Contents of Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical. Research) : 
The Drift of Psychical Research, by F. W. H. Myers, Nat R, Oct. 
Psychology, (see Contents of Psychological Review) : 
Higher Powers in Man, Henry T. Edge on, H, Oct. 


nf 


Railways: 
Engine-Drivers and Their Work, Alfrei T. Story on, Str, Sept. 
a Sir Walter, and His House at Youghal, Goddard H. Orpen, on, St N, 
Ot. 
Religions : 
Results ofthe Parliament of Religlons, by Rev. J. H. Barrows, F, Sept. 
Ricardo in-Patliament, Edwin Cannan on, Econ J, Sept. 
Rivuli Montani, by John Buchan, G M, Oct. 
toman Britain: Under the Cxsars in Britain, by W. 
tome : 
Vanished Rome, Rodolfo Lanciani on, P M M, Oct. 
Rosebery, Lord, 
The Seven Lord Roseberies, by St. Loe Strachey, N C, Oct. 
Rilgen Folk-lore, Blanche W. Howard on, M E, Sept. 
tussia : 
Mortgage Banking in a: eB M. FreJeriksen on, A A P §, Sept. 
The People of Russia, L H, ¢ 


B. Paley, G M, Oct. 


Sala, George A., Reminiscences of, T. H. Escott on, Black, Oct. 
Salt, C. Beeston on, L.H, O-t. 
Sandwich Islands: 

The New Hawaiian Constitution, I 
Sarum : 

The Green ‘ Rings” of Old Sarum, William Canton on, Sun M, Oct. 
Science (see also Contents of Knowledge, Science Progress, ete.) : 
z Seers of Science, J. Munro on, L H, Oct. 
Scotland (see also Universities): 

The Peasantry of Scotland, Prof. W.G. Blaikie on, N A R, Sept. 
Shakespeare, Likenesses of, Alex. a. on, Str, Sept. 
Shaw, Dr. Albert, Interviewed, Y M, ( 
Shelley, Hrriet, Defence of, by Mark Tw iin, N A R, Sept. 


Ir. Albert Shaw on, R R A, Sept. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Shipping, see Contents of Nautical Magazine. 
Social Purity : 

The Necessity of Re-establishing the Contagious Diseases Acts, Surgeon. 

Gen. Sir W. Moore on, H, Oct. 

Socialism : 

Present Condition of Sociology in the United States, I. W. 

AAPS, Sept. 

Were the Fathers Socialists ? by W. F. Cobb, N H, Oct. 
Spain : 

Along the Spanish Highways, by Hannah Lynch, @ W, Oct. 
Sport (see also under Hawking, Fishing) : 

Leaves from a Game Book, by George Manners, Black, Oct. 
Stanton, Edwin M., 

Recollections of Stanton under Johnson, by Henry L. Dawes, A M, 0-t. 
Stedman, Edmund C., Royal Cortissoz on, C M, O-t. 
Sterne, Philosophy of, Henry C. Merwin on, A M, Oct. 
Stubbs, Dean, Interviewed, Sun M, Oct. 
Sunday Question : 

A Suggestion to Sabbath-keepers, by Prof. 

The Country Sunday, C, Oct. 
Syria, Frederic Carrel on, F R, Oct. 


Howertl: on 


A. R. Wallace, N C, Oct. 


Technical Education : 
The Work of the Beer-Money, by John Rae, € R, Oct. 
Telegraphy up to Date, (ieo. J. Varney on, Lipp, Oct. 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 
The State as Temperance Reformer, T. Ric ne ou, Free R, 0-t. 
Theatres and the Drama (see also_C ‘ontents of Theat e): 
A Playwright’s Novitiate, Miriam C. Harris ov, re Mi, ‘0: t. 
Concerning Acting, by Richard Mansfiel 1.N AR, Sept. 
Theism—and After, by E. D. Fawcett, W R, Oct. 
Theology, see under Bible, Church and Christianity, Clergy, et-. 
Theosophy, see Contents of Lucifer. 
Tibet: 
A Ride to Little Tibet, by Rev. J. P. Hobson, Sun H, Oct. 
Tips: A Country House Question, Nat R, Oct. 
Toads, Geoffrey Winterwool on, G W, Oct. 
Travel: 
Teaching by Travel: A School Excursion from Indiana to Virginia, i'r. 
J. M. Rice on, F, Sept 
Troy Town Revisited, E [ M, Oct. 
Tucker, Bishop, Interviewed, R R R, Sept. 
United States (see also under Labour, Municipal Government, Navies, 1..i1- 
ways): 
The New American Tariff, Blaek, Oct. 
Revent State Legislation, R R A, Sept. 
The First Year of the Administration, Duane Mowry on, A J P, Sept. 
The Fanctions of Government, Albert E. Denslow on, A J P, Sept. 
The Election of Senators and the President by Popular Vote, and the Veto, 
Hon. Walter C-ark on, A, Sept. 
Character Sketches in the United States Senate, by E. Jay Kdwards, Chaut, 
Federal Intervention, W. W. Quatermass on, A J P, Sept. 
The Work of the Fifty-Third Congress, R R A, Sept. 
The Condition and Prospec ts of the Ame rican Farmer, Charles E. Benton on, 
P, Sept. 
Improvement of Country Roads in Massachusetts and New York, E. h. 
Johnson on, A A P §S, Sept. 
American Town Names, Rush C. Faris on, Chaut, Sept. 
The Truth about “ Australia aud the American Continent,” 
Myers, A J P, Sept. 
Universities : 
Scottish Student Life, C J, Oct. 
Ushant, Islanders of, E. Harrison Barker on, T B, Oct. 


by George L. 


Venetian Fetes, F. Cooley on, Chaut, Sept. 
Vere, Aubrey de, George EK. Woodberry on, C M, Oct. 
Vivisection : 
An Ethical Basis for Humanity to Animals, Dr. Albert Leftingwell on, A, 
Sept. 


Wales, Princess of, Hulda Friederichs on, Y W, 0-t. 
Welldon, Rev. J. E.sC., Interviewed by R. Blathwayt, G T, Oct. 
Wellington, Duke of, General Lord Roberts on, P M M, Oct. 
West Indies: The Rebellion in Grenada, by Hon. J. W. Fortescue, Mac, ©. 
Westminster, see under London. 
Whitman, Walt, 
The Re ligion of Walt Whitman’s Poems, Rev. M. J. Savage on, A, Sept. 
Williams, Sir George, Rev. A. R. Buckland on, Q, Ovt. 
Woman : 
Women in the Community and in the Family, Mary 8, ‘illiland on, I J E, 
Oct. 
Woman’s Work in the Home, Archdeacon Farrar on, Y W, Oct. 
Woman’s Work in the Christian Sphere, Lily Watson on, Sun H, O:t 
The Struggle of the Sexes, Dr. E. Bonavia on, Free R, O-t. 
The Wail of the Male, G@ M, Oct. 
Famous Rivalries of Women, Gertrude Atherton on, Lipp, Oct. 
Women in the Colonies, Gilbert Parker on, New R, Oct. 
The Position of Italian Women, Evelyn M. Lang on, H, Oct. 
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